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street and ask him his name, he could tell us. I wish a 


, if you and I were to meet a man on the 


tree could do as much. Here are splendid specimens all 
around us, and I don’t know one of them.” 

‘Get a book that will help you.” 

‘‘T cannot find such a book. I can find no book 
which, in simple fashion, will so describe the tree, from 
its foliage and bark and style, that I can recognize it.” 


‘Then I will make one for you.” 


The trees described in the following pages include 
all the native trees of Canada and the Northern United 
States east of the Mississippi River. Mention has also 
been made of the more important of the introduced and 
naturalized species. The work has been so arranged that 
any given specimen can be readily found by help of the 
GUIDE on page I. 

3 My chief authority for the geographical distribution 
of the species is Sargent’s report in the Tenth Census 


xili 


xiv Introductory Note. 


of the United States; for the scientific nomenclature, 
Nath. L. Britton, E.M., Ph.D. 

I am greatly indebted to Professors Thomas C. Porter, 
of Lafayette College, and N. L. Britton, of Columbia 
College, for valuable aid and suggestions ; also to Rev. 


S. W. Knipe, of Oceanic, N. J. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


CoLuMBIA CoLLEGE HERBARIUM, 
New York, May 12, 1890. 


Dear Sirs:—I have been interested in glancing over 
the manuscript of Mr. Newhall’s book on our native 
trees, and am much pleased to learn that it is to be 
published. There is great need of such a popular work. 
It will do much good in supplying information to our 
people about some of the common things around them, 
and this in an attractive manner. 

Yours very truly, 


N. L. Britton. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TREES. 


Nore 1.—Those species are considered trees (in dis- 
tinction from shrubs) which, as the rule, spring from the 


ground with a single branching trunk. 


Note 2.—The arrangement of the illustrations and 
descriptions under each section is according to the natural 


order of the genera. 


Note 3.—In using the guide and the following leaf- 
illustrations it should be remembered that leaves from 
vigorous young sprouts are not usually the best specimens, 
It is seldom that two leaves, even upon the same mature 
branch, exactly agree; but they follow the type, while 
often the younger growth varies from it. 


Note 4.—When describing the trees, items that are 
specially helpful in determining the species are given in 
etalecs. 
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Genus MAGNOLIA, L. (Magnolia.) 


4 


From ** Magnol,” the name of a botanist of the seventeenth century, 


Fig. 1.—Cucumber Tree, Mountain Magnolia. J. acuminata, L. 

Leaves, SIMPLE ; ALTERNATE; EDGE ENTIRE. 

Outline, long oval. Apex, pointed. ase, pointed. 

Leaves, five to ten inches long, thin, dark green above; 
green beneath and slightly downy; growing along 
the branch and not simply in a cluster at its end. 


Bark, dark and rough. 


Flowers, three to six inches across, bluish or yellowish- 
white, abundant and fragrant. May, June. 


Fruit, in a cylinder-shaped bunch, two to three inches 
long, and somewhat resembling a small cucumber. 


Found, in rich woods from Western New York to Southern 
Illinois and southward, and in cultivation. Its finest 
growth is in the southern Alleghany Mountains. 


A tree sixty to ninety feet high, with a straight trunk 
and rich foliage. The wood is durable, soft, and light. 
Used for cabinet-work, for flooring, for pump-logs, and 
water-troughs. As in other magnolias the juice is bitter 
and aromatic. 


Fig. 2.—Sweet Bay, Swamp Laurel, Small Magnolia. 2. 
glauca, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE ENTIRE. 


Outline, long oval or slightly reverse egg-shape. Apex, 
slightly blunt-pointed. Base, pointed. 
6 


he \ peda Fig. 1 


Fig. 1.—Cucumber Tree. (M. acuminata, L.) 
Fig. 2.—Sweet Bay. (M. glauca, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Leaf, about three to six inches long, thick and smooth; 
dark green and polished above; white below; the 
middle rib green and distinct; the side ribs slight 
and indistinct. 


Bark of trunk, smoothish, light gray, aronvate and bitter. 


Flowers, large (two to three inches wide), white, at the 
ends of the branches, very fragrant. June, July. 


Fruit, bright red berries, at first in small cone-like clus- 
ters, then hanging by slender threads. September. 


Found, in swampy ground, from Massachusetts southward, 
usually near the coast. 


A small tree (often a bush), four to twenty-five feet 
high, or higher southward, where its leaves are evergreen. 
All parts of the tree (and it is the same with the other 
magnolias) have an intensely bitter, aromatic juice, which 
is stimulating and tonic. 


Fig. 3—Umbrella Tree, Elkwood. J. ¢ripezala, L. 
Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE ENTIRE. 
Outline, long oval or slightly reverse egg-shape. <Afex, 
short, sharp-pointed. ase, pointed. 


Leaves, twelve to thirty-six inches long, six to eight inches 
wide ; rather dark green above; lighter beneath ; 
silky when young, but soon smooth; growing in 
clusters at the ends of the branches. 


Bark, smoothish and light. 


flowers, seven to eight inches across, at the ends of the 
branches, white, and fragrant. May, June. 


Fruzt, in a cylinder-shaped bunch, four to five inches 
long, and rose-colored as it ripens, 


Fig. 3.—Umbrella Tree. (M. tripétala, L.) 
ONE THIRD NATURAL SIZE. 
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Found, in Southeastern Pennsylvania and southward along 
the Alleghany Mountains, and in cultivation. 


A tree twenty to thirty feet high, with irregular 
branches, and light, soft wood. As in other magnolias 
the juice is bitter and fragrant. 


Genus ASIMINA, Adans. (Papaw.) 
Fig. 4.—Papaw, Custard Apple. A. tloba (L.), Dunad. 
Leaves, SIMPLE , ALTERNATE ; EDGE ENTIRE, 


Outline, long, reverse egg-shape. Apex, pointed, in small 
leaves, sometimes rounded. ase, taper-pointed or 


slightly rounded. 


Leaf, five to ten inches long, thin, rusty downy when 
young, soon becoming smooth and polished. 


Bark, silvery-gray, smooth and polished; young shoots 
downy. 


Flowers, one and a half inches wide; dark to light, in 


drooping clusters, appearing with the leaves. March, 


April. 


Fruzt, about three inches long by one and a half inches 
thick, egg-shape, yellow, about ten-seeded, fragrant, 
sweet, and edible. October. 


Found, from Western New York to Southern Iowa and 
southward. 


A small tree of unpleasant odor when bruised, ten to 
twenty feet high (or often only a bush) and densely 
clothed with its long leaves, 


Fig. 4.—Papaw. A. triloba (L.), Dunal. 
LEAF, NATURAL SIZE. FRUIT, TWO THIRDS NATURAL SIZE. 
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Genus CEREIS «1s. (Red Bud.) 
From a Greek word meaning ‘‘ shuttle,” because of the shuttle-shaped pod. 
Fig. 5.—Red Bud, Judas Tree. C. Canadensis, L. 

Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE} EDGE ENTIRE. 

Outlne, round heart-shape. Afex, tapering and rather 
blunt, sometimes with a short bristle. ase, heart 
shape. 

Leaf-stem, smooth and swollen at each end into a sort of 
knob. 

Leaf, usually about four to five inches long and wide ; rather 
thin ; smooth above and below ; with seven prominent 
ribs radiating from the end of the leaf-stem. 

Flowers, reddish, acid, usually abundant in small clusters 
along the branches; appearing before the leaves. 
March to May. 

Fruzt, a small, many-seeded, flat pod, winged along the 
seed-bearing seam. Seeds, reverse egg-shape. 

found, in rich soil, Western Pennsylvania, westward and 
southward. Common in cultivation. 

A small and fine ornamental tree, with long, flat-leaved 
branches. 


The name ‘Judas tree” is traditional. “ Thieme 
tree whereon Judas did hang himself, and not the elder 
tree, as it is said.” 


Genus NYSSA,{L. o(Soursaum) 


From the name of a water nymph, because of the location of the original species. 
Fig. 6.—Sour Gum, Black Gum, Pepperidge, Tupelo. W/W. 
sylvatica, Marsh. | 
Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE ENTIRE. 
Outline, oval or reverse egg-shape. Afex, pointed. 
Base, pointed. 
Leaf-stem, slightly hairy when young. 


Fig. 5.—Red Bud. (C. Canadénsis, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Leaf, two to five inches long ; usually about half as broad ; 
dark green and very shining above, especially when 
old; light green and shining below; thick, tough, 
and firm. Middle rib slightly hairy when young ; 


side ribs rather indistinct and curved. 
Bark, grayish and often broken into short sections. 


fertile flowers, small, in clusters of three to eight on 


slender stems. April, May. 


fruit, nearly one half inch long; bluish-black when ripe; 
egg-shape or oval; acid and rather bitter until 
“frosted.” Stone, oval, somewhat pointed at each 
end, slightly flattened, and with three or four blunt 
ridges on each side. September. 

Found, from Southern Maine to Michigan, and southward 
to Florida and Texas. 

A tree twenty to forty feet high (larger southward), 
with flat, horizontal branches. The wood, even in short 
lengths, is very difficult of cleavage, and so is well fitted 
for beetles, hubs of wheels, pulleys, etc. Its leaves are 
the first to ripen in the fall, changing (sometimes as early 
as August) to a bright crimson. 


I was commenting, one day, to a reverend doctor and 
professor on the frequent reference to this tree in stories 
and anecdotes of Southern life, when he fluently quoted : 


‘Possum up a gum-tree, 
Cooney in de holler, 
Nigger in de corn-field, 
Don’t yer hear him holler.” 


A better version changes the last two lines: 


“Possum up de gum-tree, 
Cooney in de hollar. 
Fetch him down, little boy, 
Give yer half a dollar.”’ 


The professor added the explanation that the opossums 
climb the tree in search of its fruit. 


Fig. 6.—Sour Gum. (N. sylvatica, Marsh.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Genus DIOSPYROS, L. (Persimmon.) 


From two Greek words meaning fruit of Jove. 
Fig. 7.—Persimmon. JD. Virginiana, L. 
Leaves, SIMPLE ; ALTERNATE, EDGE ENTIRE. 


Outline, long oval or long egg-shape. Apex, pointed. — 


Base, pointed or rounded. 


Leaf, three to five inches long, thickish; dark and 
smooth, usually shining, above; below dull, with the 
ribs curved and irregular and minutely downy. On 
the upper surface the ribs are quite indistinct, except 
as the leaf is held toward the light when they appear 
almost transparent. In the same position the leaf is 
seen also to be edged with a slight delicate fringe 
(appearing in the dried leaf like a line of yellow 
light). 


Bark of trunk dark and rough. 


Flowers, greenish-yellow and small, at the base of the leaf- 
stems. June. 


» 
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Fruzt, about one inch in diameter, rounded, nearly stem- 
less, orange-red when ripe, with about eight large 
flat seeds. After frost it is of very pleasant flavor, 
before, exceedingly ‘“‘ puckery.” 


Found, from Connecticut southward to Florida and west: 
ward to Southeastern Iowa. 


A tree twenty to sixty feet high; sometimes, at the 
South, more than one hundred feet high. The wood is 
hard and close-grained; the bark tonic and astringent. 


- et 


NP 


Fig. 7.—Persimmon. (D. Virginiana, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE, 
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Genus SASSAFRAS, Nees.” (Sassatraay 
Fig. 8.—Sassafras. SS. officinale, Nees. 


Leaves, SIMPLE ; ALTERNATE ; EDGE ENTIRE OR LOBED. 


Outline, when the edge is entire usually oval or egg: 
shape ; when lobed usually broader and reverse egg- 
shape. ase, pointed or wedge-shape. Afex of the 
leaf or of the lobes rounded or slightly blunt-pointed. 


Leaf, variable in size, dark, thin, smooth; rather shining 
above; the lobes, when present, two or three in 
number and usually more or less bulging, with the 
hollows always rounded. 


Flowers, greenish-yellow, in clusters. May, June. 


fruzt, oval, one-seeded, blue, with a reddish, club-shaped 
stem; pungent, 


Sark, obliquely and curiously furrowed and broken, gray 
without, reddish within; young twigs yellowish. 


Found, from Southwestern Vermont, southward and west- 
ward. 


A tree fifteen to fifty feet high with light and soft 
wood. All parts of the tree have a pleasant, spicy taste 
and fragrance. From the bark of the roots a powerful 
aromatic stimulant is obtained. 


Notre.—See Alternate-leaved Dogwood, with its genus, Section B, /., p. 136. 


NotTe.—See Willow Oaks, with their genus, Section A, ///, (a), pp. 126-128 
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Fig. 8.—Sassafras. (S. officinale, Nees.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Genus TILIA, Lo » (Basswood) 


Fig. 9.—Basswood, American Linden, Whitewood, Lime 
Tree, Bee Tree. Z. Americana, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE SOMEWHAT IRREGU- 


LARLY VERY SHARP-TOOTHED. 


Outline, rounded, often very one-sided. Afex, pointed. 
Base, strongly heart-shaped. 

Leaf, usually about three to four inches wide, four to five 
inches long; sometimes much larger; rather thick, 
very smooth and shining above; with small tufts of 
reddish hairs in the angles of the ribs below; and 


often with the ribs themselves hairy. 

Lark of the trunk very thick; on the young branches 
dark brown. 

fruit, gray-downy, ovate, the size of small peas, clustered 
on a long stem of which the lower half is joined to 
half the length of a narrow, leaf-like bract, usually 
with a tapering base. 

found, in rich woods, from British America southward to 
Virginia and along the Alleghany Mountains and 
westward. 


A straight-trunked tree, sixty to eighty feet high (often - 
unbranching to half its height) and two to four feet in 
diameter. Its very tough inner bark is used for mats and 
coarse rope. The wood is white and soft and clear of 
knots. It is much used for wooden ware, in cabinet-work, 
and for the panelling of carriages, though now less es- 
teemed than the tulip tree for these uses, owing to its 
liability to crack in bending. 


22 


(T. Americana, L.) . 


NATURAL SIZE, 


—Basswood. 


Fig. 9. 
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White Basswood, Wahoo. 7. heterophylla, Vent. 


This species differs from T. Americana chiefly in the 
following items: 

Leaf, five to eight inches long; deep green and shining 
above, beneath velvety and silvery white with purplish 
ribs. 

Found, from the mountains of Pennsylvania to Georgia 
and westward. 


FTezght, usually twenty to thirty feet. 


1. pubescens, Azt., differs chiefly from T. Americana in 
these particulars : 

Leaves, smaller (two to three inches long), thinner, and 
somewhat downy beneath. 

Frutt, rounded, about one fourth of an inch in diameter, : 
and with the base of the leaf-like bract to which it 
is attached usually rounded at the base. 

Found, New York to Florida and westward. 


The cultivated Zuropean Linden [T. Europ&a] resem- 
bles the Basswood in its foliage, but the tree is smaller 
(about forty feet high) and with a pyramid-shaped top. 


Genus LUE X, Jo (biol) 


Fig. 10.—American Holly. 7. opdca, Ait. 
Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE WITH REMOTE, VERY 
SHARP SPINE-LIKE TEETH, with rounded spaces between. 
Outline, oval. Apex and base, pointed. 


Leaf, about two inches long; dark polished green above; 
below rather yellowish-green ; thick and stiff; smooth 
throughout; ribs very indistinct below. 


ee <a Fig. 11 
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Fig. 10.—American Holly. (I. opaca, Ait.) . 


Fig. 11.—I. monticola. 
NATURAL SIZE, 


a 
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Lark, light gray and smooth. 

frruzt, a nearly round, bright-red berry, the size of a pea. 
It ripens in September and continues upon the 
branches into the winter. 

Found, from Massachusetts southward near the coast to 
Florida, and from Southern Indiana southwest, and 
southward to the Gulf. 

An evergreen tree, ten to thirty feet high, with a 
compact head of spreading branches. Its wood is easily 
worked, white, of fine grain, and light in weight. 


The use of holly and other evergreens in religious 
ceremonies dates from pagan times. ‘Trummying of the 
temples with floures, boughes, and garlondes, was taken 
of the heathen people, whiche decked their idols and 
houses with suche array.” Early church councils made rules 
and restrictions concerning the practice—e.g., in France 
Christians were forbidden “to decke up their houses with 
lawrell, yvie, and green boughes in the Christmas season,” 
for “ Hedera est gratissima Baccho.” * 


Fig. 11.—Jlex monticola, Gray. 


This is usually regarded as a shrub, “but it not seldom 
attains the size and exhibits the port of asmall tree”—(T. 
C. Porter). It differs from I. opaca chiefly in these items: 


Leaves, not evergreen; egg-shape or long oval, rather 
thin with edge finely toothed, and apex taper-pointed. 


found, in damp woods in the Catskill and Tahonic Moun- 
tains, and in Cattaraugus County, New York; 
through Pennsylvania as far east as Northampton 
County, and southward along the Alleghanies. 


* The ivy is most acceptable to Bacchus. 
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Genus PRUNUS L. (Cherry, Plum.) 
Fig 12.—Wild Black Cherry, Rum Cherry. /?. serdtina, Ehr. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE TOOTHED (with the 
points of the teeth so incurved as to appear blunt), 
and often finely “crinkled.” 


Outline, usually long oval or long egg-shape. Jase, 
rounded or slightly pointed. AZex, pointed. 


Leaf-stem, usually with two to five tooth-like glands near 
the base of the leaf. 


Leaf, two to five inches long ; thickish ; polished, and of 
a deep shining green above; beneath, lighter and 
smooth, with the middle rib sometimes downy toward 
the base. In the autumn the leaves turn to orange, 
and later to a pale yellow. 


Lark of old trunks, blackish and rough; of young trunks 
and on the larger branches, reddish or purplish 
brown; marked with scattered lines; on young 
shoots, at first green or olive brown, gradually be- 
coming darker, and sprinked with small orange dots. 


Flowers, white, with short stems, closely set in a long, 


cylinder-shaped cluster. May, June. 


fruztt, about one and a quarter inches in diameter; with 
short stems (one and a quarter to one and a third 
inches) hanging in long, close clusters from the ends 
of the twigs. It is nearly black when ripe, and of a 
pleasant flavor though somewhat bitter ; it is eagerly 
eaten by the birds. August. 


Found, very widely distributed north, south, and west. It 
reaches its finest growth on the western slopes of the 
Alleghany Mountains. 
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A tree fifty to eighty feet high. The vwoodes 
light and hard, of a brown or reddish tinge, becoming 
darker with exposure, and of very great value in cabinet- 
work and interior finish. It is now becoming scarce, so 
that stained birch is often used as a substitute. The 
bitter aromatic bark is used as a valuable tonic; ‘“ cherry 
brandy” is made from the fruit. 


Fig. 13.— Wild Red Cherry, Bird Cherry, Pin Cherry. 
P. Pennsylvianica, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE, or alternate in pairs; EDGE 
FINELY AND SHARPLY TOOTHED. 


Outline, narrow egg-shape. Afex, taper-pointed. Base, 
rounded or slightly pointed. 


Leaf-stem, grooved above. 


Leaf, two to six inches long, shining and smooth and of 
about the same shade of green on both sides. 


Lark, reddish-brown and smooth, with swollen, rusty- 
colored dots, and usually stripping, like that of the 
garden cherry, around the trunk. 

Flowers, white, on stems about one inch or more in 
length, in nearly stemless clusters. May. 

Fruzt, the size of a large pea, light red, on long stems 
(about three fourths to one inch long), sour, in 
clusters of two to five at the sides of the branches, 
and usually from the base of the leaf-stems; seldom 
abundant. July. 

Found, Common in all northern forests. In Northern 
New England it quickly occupies burned-out pine 
regions. 

A slender tree, usually twenty to twenty-five feet 
high, of no value as timber. 


Fig. 13 


Fig. 12.—Wild Black Cherry. (P. serdétina, Ehr.) 
Fig. 13.—Wild Red Cherry. (P. Pennsylvanica, L). 
NATURAL. SIZE. 
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Fig. 14.—Wild Plum, Canada Plum, Horse Plum. P. Amevi- 


cana, Marsh. 
Leaves, SIMPLE ; ALTERNATE; EDGE SHARP-TOOTHED. 


Outline, long oval to reverse egg-shape. Apex, taper-_ 
pointed. ase, pointed or rounded. 


Leaf-stem, one fourth to one half inch long, smooth, 
reddish, usually with two small wart-like glands on 
the raised border near the base of the leaf. 


Leaf, two to three inches long; smooth when mature; 
“net-veined,” with distinct furrows over the ribs: 
somewhat downy on the ribs and in their angles. 


Lark of trunk very dark reddish-green or bronze-green, 
resembling that of a cherry-tree. 


fruit, one half to two thirds inch in diameter; broad 
oval; yellow, orange, or red; with a thick and acid 
skin and a pleasant flavor. August. 


Stone, slightly flattened, and with both edges winged and 
sharp. 


Found, from Canada southward to Florida and westward, 
and often in cultivation. 


A small tree (sometimes a bush), eight to twenty feet 
high, with hard; reddish wood. In cultivation it forms 
an excellent stock on which to graft the domestic plums. 


Fig. 14.—Wild Plum. (P. Americana, Marsh.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Genus PYRUS L. (Apple, Mt. Ash.) 


Note. (See others of same genus, Sec. D, //.) 


Fig. 15.—Crab-Apple. /P. coronaria, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE DISTINCTLY TOOTHED 
WHEN MATURE ; sometimes nearly three-lobed. 


Outline, egg-shape or oval. Apex, pointed. Base, 


rounded or somewhat heart-shaped. 
Leaf-stem, one half to one inch long, very slender, downy. 


Leaf, about two to three inches long, two thirds as wide, 
smooth. 


Flowers, \jarge; rose-colored and white, in loose clusters 
of five to ten blossoms, and very fragrant. May. 


Fruit, round, one to one and a half inches in diameter ; 
yellowish, fragrant, hard, and sour; fit only for pre- 
serving. 


Found, from Ontario to Western New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the District of Columbia; along the 
Alleghany Mountains, and westward. 


A small tree, ten to twenty feet high, rarely thirty 
feet, gaining its finest growth in the valleys of the lower 
Ohio. Often its presence is recognized before it is seen 
by means of the delightful fragrance of its blossoms. 


The Narrow-leaved Crab-Apple(P. angustifolia, Ait.) 
is sometimes, though very seldom, found as far north as 
Southern Pennsylvania. 3 

Its leaves are narrower and its fruit and flowers 
smaller than in the northern species. 


Fig. 15.—Crab-Apple. (P. coronaria, L.) 
NATURAI. SIZE. 
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Genus CRATAEGUS, L.  (Thorn.) 
From a Greek word meaning strength. 


Fig. 16.—White Thorn, Scarlet-fruited Thorn, Red Haw. 


C. coccinea, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE (and in alternate bunches) ; 
EDGE UNEVENLY SHARP-TOOTHED (with five to nine 
deep cuts almost forming small lobes). 


Outline, rounded egg-shape. Apex, pointed. ase, usu- 
ally slightly pointed, but often blunt or slightly 
heart-shape. 


Leaf-stem, slender and often with small wart-like glands. 


Leaf, usually one and a half to two and a half inches long, 
but of variable size on the same tree; thin; smooth; 
shining. 


Branchlets, greenish, or whitish and shining, as though 
~ washed with silver. Zorns, one to two inches long, 
stout, often whitish, usually slightly curved. 


Flowers, about two thirds of an inch across; white (often 
with a rosy tinge); twelve or so in a bunch; witha 
strong and rather disagreeable odor. May. 


Frruzt, nearly one half inch in diameter ; rounded or egg- 
shape; bright red; with thin pulp and one to five 
stones ; somewhat edible. September. 


Found, through the Atlantic forests southward to Northern 
Florida and Eastern Texas. 


A low tree (or often a bush), ten to twenty feet high, 
with crooked, spreading branches; very common at the 
North; rare in the South. 


Fig. 16.—White Thorn and Fruit. (C. coccinea, L.} 


Fig. 17.—Black Thorn. (C. tomentdsa, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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A variety with its leaves downy, at least on the under 
side, and with its red fruit large and downy (var. mollis), 
is found from Central Michigan southward and westward. 


Fig. 17.—Black Thorn, Pear Thorn. C. tomentosa, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE SHARPLY AND UN- 
EQUALLY TOOTHED (sometimes with quite deep and 
sharp cuts, almost forming small lobes). 


Outline, oval or reverse egg-shape. Apex, slightly pointed. 
ase, tapering in a hollow curve and along the sides 
of the leaf-stem to a point. 


Leaf-stem, bordered by the leaf, to its base. 


Leaf, about three to five inches long, one and a half to 
three inches wide ; upper surface smoothish, and fur- 
rowed above the ribs; under surface downy, at least 
when young; rather thick; permanently downy on 
the ribs. Zhorns, one to two inches long. 


Bark of trunk, smooth and gray. New twigs, light 


greenish-brown. 


Flowers, often one inch across; white; eight to twelve in 
a cluster; at the ends of the branches; fragrant. 
May, June. 


Fruit, about one half inch in diameter; round or pear- 
shaped; orange-red or crimson; edible. October. 


found, through the Atlantic forests to Western Florida, 
and from Eastern Texas far westward. (Common. 


A thickly branching tree (or often a shrub) eight to 
twenty feet high; the most widely distributed of the 
American Thorns. It varies greatly in size, and in the 
style of its fruit and leaves, 


[ 


} 


Fig. 18.—Common Thorn. (C. punctata, Jac.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Fig. 18.—Common Thorn, Dotted-fruited Thorn. C. punctdia, 
ac: 
Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE UNEVENLY SHARP- 
TOOTHED ABOVE THE MIDDLE; sometimes, toward the 
apex deeply cut. 


Outline, reverse egg-shape. AZex, usually slightly pointed. 
Lase, strongly wedge-shape, tapering from above the 
middle of the leaf and along the leaf-stem to a point. 

Leaf-stem, one half to one inch long, slender, and winged 
by the tapering leaf. 

Leaf, one and a half to two and a half inches long ; about as 
wide ; light green ; rather thick ; downy when young; 
when mature, smooth and dull, or sometimes hairy 
below, especially on the ribs. Ribs, very straight 
below ; above, marked by deep furrows. Thorns, one 
to two inches long, stout and curved, or often wanting. 

Bark, rough. 

Flowers, white; eight to fifteen in somewhat leafy bun- 
ches. May. 

Frutt, about one half inch in diameter, or more; usually 
dull red or yellow, with whitish dots; round; some- 
what edible. September. 

Found, from New Brunswick and Vermont southward 
and westward. 

A thick, wide-spreading tree, twelve to twenty-five 
feet high. 
Fig. 19.—Cockspur Thorn. C. crus-gaiii, L. 

Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE, SHARPLY TOOTHED 
ABOVE; ENTIRE BELOW. 

Outline, reverse egg-shape. Agex, usually rounded, 
sometimes pointed. ase, tapering to a point, quite 
variable. 

Leaf-stem, short. 


ee a Ls 


Fig. t9.—Cockspur Thorn. (C. crus-galli, L.» 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Leaf, one to two and a half inches long, half to three 
quarters as wide; dark green; thick, smooth, very 
shining above. Zkhorns, two to three inches long, 
rather slender and straight. 


flowers, white; fragrant; in bunches of about fifteen 
blossoms, on very short side branchlets. June. 

Fruit, about one third inch in diameter ; pear-shaped or 
round; red remaining on the tree during the winter. 

Found, along the St. Lawrence and westward, and from 
Vermont, southward and westward ; not common. 


A small. thick-branching tree, ten to twenty feet high. 
It is the best species of thorn for hedges. 


Var. pyracanthifolia has a somewhat narrower leaf 
and longer leaf-stem. 


Genus AMELANCHIER, Medik. (June-berry.) 


Fig. 20.—Shad-bush, June-berry, Service Tree. 4. Canadensis 
(LL), Medik. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE VERY SHARPLY” ANP 
FINELY TOOTHED. 


Outline, long oval, long egg-shape, or reverse egg-shape. 
A pex, sometimes bristle-pointed. ase, slightly heart- 
shaped or rounded. | 

Leaf, usually two to three inches long, somewhat downy 
when young, afterward very smooth above and below. 

Bark of branches and twigs usually purplish-brown and 
very smooth. 

Flowers, large, white, in long and loose clusters at the 
ends of the branchlets ; appearing before the leaves. 


April, May. 
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Frrutzt, berry-like, round, purplish, sweet, and edible. June. : 


found, in woods and along streams; common at the 
North; rare in the South. 


A small tree, ten to thirty feet high, or in some of its 
numerous forms reduced to a low shrub; noticeable and 
showy in early spring because of its flowers. 


The variety A. C. oblongifolia, T. and G., differs some- 
what from the above in the dimensions of the flowers and 
flower clusters, etc. 


The name ‘shad-bush” is given because the trees 
blossom about the time that the shad “run,” 


Genus OXYDENDRUM, D. C. (Sorrel Tree.) 


From two Greek words meaning sour and tree. 
Fig. 21.—Sorrel Tree, Sour Wood. 0. arboreum (L.), D.C. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE TOOTHED. 


Outline, oval. Apex, pointed. Base, rounded or slightly 
pointed. 


Leaf, four to six inches long, one and a half to two and a 
half inches wide, soon becoming smooth, with a 
decided acid taste (whence the name). 


Lark of trunk, rough and deeply furrowed. 
flowers, white, in loose and long one-sided clusters. 


found, from Pennsylvania and Ohio southward, chiefly 
along the Alleghany Mountains, and usually in dry, 
gravelly soil. 


A tree forty to sixty feet high, with hard, close- 
grained wood, which is used for the handles of tools, the 
bearings of machinery, etc. 
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Genus ULMUS, L. (Elm) 
Fig, 22,—White Elm. JU. Americana, L. 

Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE SHARPLY AND OFTEN 
DOUBLY TOOTHED. 

Outline, oval or egg-shaped, or inversely egg-shaped; 
always one-sided. 

Base, rounded, or slightly heart-shaped, rarely pointed. 
A pex, taper-pointed. 

Leaf-stem, about one quarter inch long. Auds, smooth. 

Leaf, usually two to five inches long, and one and a half 
to two and a half wide; somewhat downy when 
young, afterward roughish below; above, either 
rough in one direction, or (especially if taken from 
the ends of the long branches) smooth and shining, ~ 
The 72s prominent and straight. 

Bark of the branches not marked with “ corky ridges” ; 
branchlets, smooth. 

Seeds, flat ege-shaped or oval, winged and fringed all 
around. Last of May. 

Found, northward to Southern Newfoundland ; southward 
to Florida; westward to the Black Hills of Dakota. 
Toward the western and southwestern limits it is 
found only in the river-bottom lands, 

One of the very noblest of American trees, eighty feet 
or more in height, and of strong and graceful proportions. 
The trunk divides at a slight angle into two or three arch 
ing limbs, and these again into many smaller curving and 
drooping branches. The trunk and the larger branches 
are often heavily fringed with short and leafy boughs. 

The tree is widely cultivated. Streets planted with it 
become columned and arched like the aisles of a Gothic 
cathedral. 

The wood is hard, and very tough from the interlacing 
of its fibres. It is used in making saddle-trees and for 


Fig. 22.—White Elm. (U. Americana, L.) 
Fig. 23.—Slippery Elm. (U. fulva, Michaux.) 


NATURAL SIZE. 
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wheel-hubs, and is now largely exported to England to 
be used in boat- and ship-building. 


One day I found four men in a stone quarry, working 
with iron bars and rollers over a heavy flat slab. They 
were moving the stone slowly up a narrow plank into 
their cart. “John,” I said, ‘‘ I would not think that board 
could hold a stone of such weight two minutes. Is it 
hickory?” “No sir,” said John, “that’s an elm plank; 
it can’t break.” It did not break. 

It was one of the woods which the Deacon used in 
building his famous “ one-hoss shay” : 


‘So the deacon inquired of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak, 
That could n’t be split nor bent nor broke,— 
That was for spokes and floor and sills ; 
He sent for lancewood to make the thills ; 
The cross-bars were ash, from the straightest trees ; 
The panels of whitewood, that cuts like cheese, 
But lasts like iron for things like these ; 
The hubs of logs from the * Settler’s Ellum, — 
Last of tts timber,—they could n’t sell ’em, 
Never an axe had seen their chips, 
And the wedges flew from between their lips, 
Thetr blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips ;” 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, 


Corky White Elm. JW. racemdsa, Thomas. 

In foliage and shape and in the qualities of its timber 
this tree very closely resembles the white elm. A very 
noticeable difference is in its branches, which are often 
marked lengthwise with many large, corky, almost winged 
ridges. Its seeds resemble but are rather larger than 
those of the white elm. 
found, from Southwestern Vermont through Western 

New York and Southern Michigan to Northeastern 
Iowa, and southward through Ohio to Central Ken- 
tucky. Its finest growth is in Southern Michigan. 
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Fig. 23.—Slippery Elm, Red Elm. UW. fulva, Michaux, L. rubra, 
Michaux, f. 

Leaves, SIMPLE ; ALTERI ATE; EDGE SHARPLY AND DOUBLY 
TOOTHED. 

Outline, oval or long egg-shape. Afex, taper-pointed. 
Base, slightly heart-shaped or rounded. 

Leaf-stem, about one eighth inch long, stout and rough. 
Buds hazry. 

Leaf, four to seven inches long, three to four inches wide. 
The upper surface is rough both ways, and very rough 
downwards, almost like a fine file. The under sur- 
face is slightly rough. 

The vzés beneath are prominent and straight, and hairy 
in their angles. 

Bark of the larger branches, brownish ; branchlets, light- 
gray and very rough, becoming grayish-purple. The 
inner bark is very summy and “ slippery.” 

Seeds, flat, round, winged, but not fringed. Last of May. 

Found, along the lower St. Lawrence to Ontario, and 
from Western New England westward and south- 
ward ; in woods and along streams. 


A tree thirty to forty feet high. Its wood is hard 
and strong, but splits easily when dry. Though otherwise 
inferior, for posts it is superior to white elm. Its inner 
bark is sold by druggists as “slippery elm,” and is nutri- 
tious and medicinal. Its name of red elm is due to the 
reddish-brown tinge of its large rounded and hairy buds 
in the spring. 


The Luglish Elm |U. campéstris, L.] was introduced 
early, and is often found in cultivation. It differs from 
the white elm, especially in these items: 


Leaves, usually smaller, and more closely placed upon the 
branch. 
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Bark, darker and much more broken. 
Branches, compact and more or less horizontal and straight 
to their ends, instead of arching and drooping. 
Seeds, resembling in shape those of the slippery elm. 
The tree is sometimes seen sixty to seventy feet high, 
but usually is much smaller. Like all the elms it is of 


rapid growth. 


Genus CEL TIS: 13. (Hackberry.) 


An ancient name for the Lotus. 


Fig. 24.—Hackberry, Sugar Berry. C. occidentalis, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE SHARP-TOOTHED, but 
entire-at-the base. 

Outline, obliquely egg-shaped, very one-sided. Afex, 
taper-pointed. ase, usually somewhat heart-shaped, 
or slightly pointed or rounded. 

Leaf, two to three inches long, one to two inches wide; 
rough. | 

Bark of the trunk, rough; sometimes much crumpled. 

Fruzt, about the size of a pea; solitary; drooping from 
the bases of the leaf-stems, on stems once or twice as 
long as the leaf-stems; rounded; pulp thin, sweet, 
and edible; purplish red; ripe in September. 

Found, from the valley of the St. Lawrence westward and 
southward. 

A tree fifteen to thirty feet high (but much larger at 
the South), most common, and reaching its finest growth 
in the basin of the Mississippi. It is very variable in size 
and in the shape and texture of its leaves. 


Variety crasszfolia is sometimes found, in which the 
leaves are thicker and usually toothed all around. 


Fig. 24.—Hackberry. (C. occidentalis, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Genus MORUS, L. (Mulberry.) 
Fig. 25.—Red Mulberry. J. rubra, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE}; ALTERNATE; EDGE COARSELY AND SOME- 
WHAT IRREGULARLY TOOTHED ; or, at times, unequally 
and very variously Two- TO THREE-LOBED. 


Outline, egg-shape. Apex, long pointed (when there are 
side lobes their ends may be rounded). ase, heart- 
shaped, and more or less one-sided. 


Leaf, three to seven inches long, rather thin, rough above 
and downy below, sometimes becoming very smooth. 
The ribs are very distinct, and whitish below. 


Bark, grayish, and much broken. 


Berries, about the size and shape of small blackberries. 
When ripe they are very dark purple (nearly black), 


juicy, and sweet. July. 


Found, from Western New England, westward and south- 
ward. 


A tree fifteen to twenty-five feet high; in. the Middle 
and Western States much larger. It is most common 
and reaches its finest growth along the lower Ohio and 
the Mississippi rivers. Its wood is valuable, light, and 
soft, but very durable in contact with the ground. 


The Whzte Mulberry |M. alba]-is sometimes found 
around old houses and in fields. It was introduced from 
China, and was formerly cultivated as food for silk-worms. 
Its leaves resemble those of the Red Mulberry in shape, 
but are smooth and shining. 
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Fig. 25.—Red Mulberry. (M. rubra, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Genus BROUSSONETIA, L’Her. 
Paper Mulberry. [2. papyrifera, Vent.| 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE}; EDGE IRREGULARLY SHARP- 
TOOTHED, or, at times, unequally and very variously 
two- to three-lobed. 


Outline, very nearly that of the Red Mulberry (Fig. 25) 
broad egg-shape. Apex, taper-pointed (when there 
are side lobes their ends also pointed). Base, 
rounded or slightly pointed, rarely, in the small 
leaves, slightly heart-shaped. 


Leaf-stem, rough. 


Leaf, usually about five inches long, sometimes nine 
inches ; thick ; rough above, very velvety-rough. The 
main ribs are very distinct, and are thickly netted 
with smaller ones, 


Lark, light and smoothish. 
flowers, in long aments and balls. 
frutt, not edible. 


An introduced tree, common around houses or escaped 
from cultivation. 


A low-branching, large-headed shade tree of medium 
size, introduced from Japan. 


In Japan and China the bark of the Paper Mulberry 


is made into paper, whence the name, 
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Genus PLATANUS, L. (Buttonwood.) 


From a Greek word meaning broad, in reference to the breadth of its shade or of its 
leaf. 


Fig. 26.— Buttonwood, Buttonball Tree, Plane Tree, 
Sycamore.* P. occidentalis, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE VARIABLE, EITHER 
COARSE-TOOTHED OR SOMEWHAT LOBED; with the 
teeth or lobes sharp, and the hollows between them 
rounded. 


Outline, rounded. Afex, pointed. ase, more or less 
heart-shaped, squared, or rounded. 


Leaf-stem, downy when young, smoothish when old ; and 
covering the leaf-bud with its swollen base. 


Leaf, three and a half to eight inches wide, and usually 
broader than long ; downy beneath when young, be- 
coming smooth. 


Bark, the thin outer bark peels off each year in hard and 
brittle strips, leaving the branches and parts of the 
trunk with a mottled, whitish, polished-looking sur- 
face. 


Flowers, small, in compact, round balls (about one inch 
in diameter) like round buttons, which dry and 
harden, and cling to the branches by their slender 
stems (three to four inches long), and swing like 
little bells during a good part of the winter. 


Found, from Southern Maine, southward and westward, 
in rich, moist soil, oftenest along streams. Its finest 
growth is in the bottom lands of the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers. 


* The name ‘‘ sycamore,” though a common one, should be dropped. It belongs 
to another and very different tree. 
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Fig. 26.—Buttonwood. (P. occidentalis, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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The largest of the trees of the Atlantic forests, com- 
monly sixty to eighty feet high; along the western rivers 
often eighty to one hundred and thirty feet high, some- 
times more, with a circumference of forty to fifty feet. 

A tree in Eaton, N. J., is one of the largest in the 
State. It is eighty-five feet high. Ata point eight feet 
from the ground its circumference is fourteen feet three 
inches. The largest trunks are usually hollow. The 
wood is hard and compact, difficult to split and work, of 
a reddish-brown color within. Its principle use is in 
the making of tobacco boxes. 


There is a fine and somewhat noted group of these 
trees on the grounds of James Knox, in Knoxboro, N. Y. 
In old times they formed a favorite camping place for 
the- Indians in their trading expeditions. They all 
measure not far from three feet in diameter. 


Genus BETULA, L. (Birch.) 


Fig. 27.—White Birch, Old-field Birch, Gray Birch. JZ. 
populifolia, Marsh. 
Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE (often alternate in pairs) ; 
EDGE UNEQUALLY SHARP-TOOTHED, with the base 
entire. 


Outline, triangular. Afex, taper-pointed. ase, vari- 
able, more or less squared, sometimes. slightly 
hollowed, rounded, or pointed. 


Leaf-stem, long and slender, about three quarters of an 
inch or more in length. 


Leaf, one and three quarters to three inches long. 
Smooth and shining on both sides, 
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The outer bark of the mature trunk is chalky-white and 
thin, but not, like the bark of the Paper-birch, easily 
separable into layers. Usually it is marked with 
blackish dots and lines. Often the branchlets and 
twigs are blackish, and in very young trees the bark 
may be light reddish-brown, and marked with white 
dots. 


Found, on poor soil, from Delaware and Pennsylvania 
northward (mostly toward the coast), and in orna- 
mental cultivation. It springs up abundantly over 
burned and abandoned lands. 


A slender, short-lived tree, twenty to thirty feet high, 
with white, soft wood, not durable; used largely in mak- 
ing spools, shoe-pegs, etc., and for fuel. 


A still more graceful cultivated species is the Eu- 
ropean Weeping Birch |B. péndula]. Its branches are 
very drooping, with more slender leaves, and a spray that 
is exceedingly light and delicate, especially in early 


spring. 


Fig. 28.—Paper Birch, Canoe Birch, White Birch. J. pafy- 
rifera, Marsh. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE SHARPLY AND UN- 
EQUALLY DOUBLE-TOOTHED. 


Outline, egg-shaped. Afex, pointed. ase, rounded, 
slightly heart-shaped, or, rarely, wedge-shaped. 


Leaf-stem, downy. 


Fig. 27.—White Birch. (B. populifolia, Marsh.) 
Fig. 28.Paper Birch. (B. papyrifera, Marsh.) 
NATURAL SIZE, 
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Leaf, two to three inches long; dark green and smooth 
above; beneath, du//, and with the vzbs somewhat 
hairy, especially in their angles. 


Sark of trunk very tough and durable; thick; snow- 
white on the outside ; easzly removed from the wood, 
and then itself very separable into paper-like sheets. 
The inner sheets are of a reddish tinge. 


Found, in the mountains of Northern Pennsylvania, New 
England, and far northward, farther than any other 
non-evergreen tree of America, excepting the aspen. 


A tree, forty to seventy feet high. The wood is light, 
hard, and very close-grained, but decays rapidly when 
exposed—more rapidly than the bark, which often 
remains as a shell long after the wood within has 
disappeared. It is very largely used in making spools, 
pegs, shoe-lasts, in turnery, for wood-pulp, and for fuel. 
The waterproof bark is much used by Indians and 
trappers for their canoes, 


“Give me of your bark, O Birch-Tree ! 
Of your yellow bark, O Birch-Tree! 
Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the valley ! 
I a light canoe will build me, 
That shall float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 
‘Lay aside your cloak, O Birch-Tree ! 
Lay aside your white-skin wrapper, 
For the summer time is coming, 
And the sun is warm in heaven, 
And you need no white-skin wrapper !’” 
fTiawatha. 
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Fig. 29.—Red Birch, River Birch. 2. nigra, L.; B. rubra, 
Michaux, f. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE UNEQUALLY DOUBLE- 
TOOTHED ; entire at base. 


Outline, egg-shape, often approaching diamond-shape. 
' Apex, pointed. ase, somewhat pointed, often 
rather blunt wedge-shaped. 


Leaf-stem, short (about one half to three fourths of an 
inch) and downy. 


Leaf, about three inches long by two inches wide, or often 
less ; whitish and (until old) downy beneath ; dotted ; 
in autumn turning to a bright yellow. 


Bark of the trunk reddish-brown. As the tree grows the 
bark becomes torn and loose, hanging in thin shreds 
of varying shades. The young twigs are downy. 


Found, on low grounds, especially along river banks, from 
Massachusetts westward and southward. It becomes 
common only in the lower part of New Jersey. Its 
finest growth isin the South. It is the only birch 
which grows in a warm climate. 


A tree usually thirty to fifty feet high, with the 
branches long and slender, arched and heavily drooping. 
Often the branches cover the trunk nearly to the ground. 
‘Birch brooms” are made from the twigs. 
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Fig. 30.—Yellow Birch. JZ. litea, Michaux, f. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE (often alternate in pairs) ; 
EDGE VERY SHARPLY, UNEQUALLY, AND RATHER 
COARSELY TOOTHED. | 


Outline, egg-shape. Afex, pointed. Base, narrowed and 
heart-shaped. 


Leaf-stem, short and downy. 


Leaf, about four by two and one fourth inches, or often 
smaller; thin ; downy when young, becoming smooth. 


Ros, straight. 


Outer bark of trunk thin anda selvery yellow, and separat- 
ing into narrow ribbons curling outwards at the ends. 
The twigs and the bark are sweet-tasting and aromatic, 
but less so than in the ‘Sweet Birch.” 


found, in moist woods, along the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, in Delaware and Southern Minnesota, and 
northward into Canada. 


A tree forty to eighty feet or often more in height; one 
of the largest and most valuable non-evergreen trees of 
New England and Canada. Its hard, close-grained wood is 
largely used for fuel, in making furniture, button-moulds. 
wheel-hubs, pill-boxes, etc. 


i - SS Fig. 29 
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Fig. 29.—Red Birch. (B. nigra, L.) 
Fig. 30.—Yellow Birch. (B. litea, Michaux, f.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Fig. 31.—Sweet Birch, Cherry Birch, Black Birch. J. Zenta, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE , ALTERNATE ; EDGE FINELY AND SHARPLY 
DOUBLE-TOOTHED. 


Outline, egg-shape. Apex, pointed. Base, heart-shaped. 
Leaf-stem, short and downy. 


Leaf, two to four inches long; about one half as wide; 
silky-hairy when young, but becoming smooth, except 
on the ribs beneath. 


Bark of trunk, a dark chestnut-brown ,; smoothish when 
young, but becoming rough in old trees. The smaller 
branches are smooth and dotted with white spots. 
In its leaves and the color of the twigs it somewhat 
resembles the garden cherry. The foliage and bark 


are very aromatic and sweet-tasting. 


Found, from Newfoundland to Northern Delaware, west- 
ward, and southward along the mountains. It is 
very common in the northern forests. 


A tree thirty to sixty feet high, with many slender 
branches. The wood is hard, fine-grained, and of a red- 
dish tint. It is largely used for cabinet-work (sometimes 
in place of the more valuable Black Cherry) and for fuel. 


ee, 


Fig. 31.—Sweet Birch. (B. lenta, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Genus OSTRYA, Scop. (Hop-Hornbeam.) 


Fig. 32, a and 4.— Hop-Hornbeam, Ironwood, Leverwood. 
O. Virginiana (Mill), Willd. 
Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE VERY SHARPLY AND 
SLIGHTLY IRREGULARLY AND UNEQUALLY TOOTHED. 


Outline, long oval or long egg-shape. Apex, taper- 
pointed. ase, slightly heart-shaped. 


Leaf-stem, about one fourth ench long, and often rough. 


Leaf, usually three to four inches long, and about half as 
wide, but with many smaller leaves of varying size on 
the same branch; smoothish above, paler and some- 
what downy below. The straight vzds and their 
angles hairy. 


Lark of trunk, brownish or dark gray, and remarkable for 
being jinmely furrowed up and down, with the ridges 
broken into three- to four-inch lengths. These divi- 
sions are narrower than on any other rough-barked 
tree, and they become narrower and finer as the tree 
grows older. The new shoots are reddish green and 
dotted with brown; the younger branches purplish- 
brown and dotted with white or gray. When the 
branch is two to three inches thick, its bark becomes 
grayish and begins to crack. 


Frutt, in long oval, drooping clusters, resembling those of 
the hop-vine, with long, unlobed scales that lap each 
other like shingles. August, September. 


Found, oftenest on dry hill-sides. Common North, South, 
and West, especially in Southern Arkansas. 


A tree twenty to thirty feet high, with white, very 
strong, and compact wood. It would be very valuable, if 
it were more abundant and of larger growth. 7 
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Genus CARPINUS, L. (Hornbeam.) 


Fig. 33, a and 4—Hornbeam, Ironwood, Water Beech, Blue 
Beech. C. Caroliniana, Wald. 


Leaves, SIMPLE ; ALTERNATE ,; EDGE VERY SHARPLY AND 
QUITE IRREGULARLY AND UNEVENLY TOOTHED. 


Outline, long egg-shape, or reverse long egg-shape. 
Apex, taper-pointed. ase, rounded or slightly 
heart-shaped. | 


Leaf-stem, about one half inch long, slender and smooth, 
or slightly hairy. 


Leaf, usually three to four inches long, and about half as 
wide, but with many smaller leaves of varying size 
on the same branch; nearly smooth, slightly hairy c on 
the straight and denne: ribs and in their angles, 


Bark of trunk, a deep bluish-gray or slate ; smooth, but 
a 
often marked up and down with irrepalee ridges, 
which run from each side of the lower branches. 
The new shoots are somewhat hairy, and brownish 
or purplish; the older branchlets, an ashy-gray color, 
with a pearly lustre. 


fruit, in loose drooping cluster, with leaf-like scales that 
are strongly three-lobed and placed in pairs base to 
base. October. 


Found, along streams and in swamps. Quite common 
North, South, and West; northward often only as 
a low shrub. 


A small tree or shrub, usually ten to twenty feet high, 
but in the southern Alleghany Mountains sometimes 
reaching a height of fifty feet. Its wood is white and 
very compact and strong. 


WV) 


Fig. 33.—Hornbeam. (C. Caroliniana, Walt.) 


a. Fruit scales. 6. Leaves. 


NATURAL SIZE. 
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Genus CASTANEA, L. (Chestnut.) 


From the name of a town in Thessaly. 
Fig. 34.—Chestnut. C. sativa (L.), var. Americana (Michaux ), Sarg. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE} EDGE SHARP-TOOTHED with 
the teeth bristle-pointed and the hollows between 
rounded. 


Outline, very narrow oval. ase and Apex taper-pointed. 


Leaf, four to eight inches long, two to three inches wide; 
smooth above and below; with straight ribs terminat- 
ing in the bristle-teeth. 


Sark of trunk grayish and in young trees very smooth. 
F # 


Fruzt, with large bristly husks. Usually there are two or 
three nuts pressed closely in each cell, and therefore 
flat on one or both sides. The nut, though smaller, 
is sweeter and more delicate than in the European 
variety, the ‘“‘ Spanish Chestnut.” 


Found, from Southern Maine to Delaware and Southern 
Indiana; southward along the Alleghany Mountains 
and west to Middle Kentucky and Tennessee. Its 
finest growth is on the western slopes of the southern 


Alleghany Mountains. 


A tree fifty to eighty feet high or more, with light, 
soft wood, largely used in cabinet-work, for railway ties, 
posts, etc, 
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Fig. 34.—Chestnut. C. Sativa (L.), var. Americana (Michaux), Sarg. 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Genus FAGUS, L. (Beech.) 
Fig. 35.—Beech. /. ferruginea, Ait. 


Leaves, SIMPLE ; ALTERNATE; EDGE SHARP-TOOTHED, WITH 
SMALL AND REMOTE TEETH. 


Outline, oval or egg-shape. Apex, taper-pointed. Base, 
rounded. 


Leaf, three to six inches long, about half as wide ; a very 
“finished” leaf; when young, fringed with soft, 
white hairs; becoming smooth and polished; with 
distinct and straight unbranched side-ribs, ending in 
the teeth of the edge. The dead, bleached leaves 
often cling thickly to the branches throughout the 
winter. 


Sark of the trunk, light gray, smooth, and unbroken. 


fruzt, a small four-celled prickly burr, splitting half-way 
to the base when ripe, and with two sweet, three- 
sided nuts in each shell. 


found in rich woods, Nova Scotia to Florida and west- 
ward, with its finest growth on the “bluffs” of the 
lower Mississippi basin. 


Large stately trees, with spreading branches and a 
delicate spray, fifty to eighty feet high. The wood is 
hard and very close-grained, and is used largely in the 
making of chairs, handles, plane-stocks, shoe-lasts, and 
for fuel. When the tree is not crowded, it sends out its 
nearly horizontal or drooping branches as low as from 
ten to thirty feet above the ground. | 

Lumber-men make the distinction of “Red Beech” 
and ‘White Beech,” claiming that the former is harder, 
with a redder and thicker heart-wood. 


Fig. 35.—Beech. (F. ferruginea, Ait.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Among woodsmen and the Indians, the Beech is said 
to be a favorite refuge in thunder-storms. They claim 
that it is scarcely ever struck by lightning. 


Lumber-men claim a difference in the quality of trees 
which retain their leaves and those which shed them. 
‘Said a neighbor to me one day : ‘ You might ’a knowed 
that beech would split hard with all the dry leaves on it,” 
—and it did. That was the first I’d ever heard of the 
sign, but I’ve never known it fail since.” 


LIST - OF. WILLOWS: 


(A) Native trees; all small: 
Black Willow (S. nigra, Marshall). 
Scythe-leaved Willow (S, n.; var. faleaee Torr.) 
(S. amygdaloides, Anders.). 
Shining Willow (S. ltcida, Muhl.). 
Long-beaked Willow (S. rostrata, Richards). 
(B) Not native trees ; all large: 
White Willow (S. alba, L.). 
Blue Willow (S. a., var. certlea). 
Yellow Willow (Sica, vat vittelina). 
Weeping Willow (S. Babylonica, Tourn.). 
Crack Willow (S. fragilis, L.). 


Genus SALIX, L. ( Willow.) 


From two Celtic words meaning ‘‘ near” and ‘‘ water.” 


Fig. 36, «a and 4—Black Willow. 5S. nigra, Marsh. 


Leaves, SIMPLE} ALTERNATE; FINELY AND SHARPLY TOOTHED, 


Outline, long and narrow. Apex, long, taper-pointed. 


ase, pointed or slightly rounded. 


Fig. 36.—Biack Willow. (S. nigra, Marsh.) 
a. Commonest form. 4, Large form. 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Leaf-stem, short and woolly. 


Leaf, one and a half to four inches long; commonest 
length about two inches (Fig. 33, 2); downy when 
young, becoming smooth excepting on the upper side 
of the mid-rib, which is usually woolly. 


Bark of trunk, dark and rough; branches very brittle at 
the base and yellowish ; twigs tough and purplish or 
yellow. 


Found, in Southern New Brunswick and Ontario, and 
from Northern Vermont southward. Common on 
low ground, especially in New York and Pennsylvania. 


A small tree, fifteen to twenty feet high; quite variable 
in the style of its foliage; the latest to flower, in May. 


S. amygdaloides, Anders. (sometimes considered a 
variety of S. nigra) is found on the shores of the Great 
Lakes and westward. 


Fig. 37.—Scythe-leaved Willow. S. migra, var. falcata, Torr. 


Leaves, SIMPLE ; ALTERNATE, EDGE VERY FINELY SHARP- 
- TOOTHED. 


Outline, long and narrow, often “scythe-shaped.” Apex, 
long, taper-pointed. ase, gradually narrowing and 
pointed or slightly rounded. 


Leaf-stem, short. Stzpules (two small, leaf-like appendages 
at the base of the leaf-stem), zot falling off when 
young, as in most of the willows; moon-shaped, finely 
toothed, wider than long. 


Fig. 37.—Scythe-leaved Willow. (S. n., var. falcata, Torr.} 


a. Stipules. 4, Leaves. 


NATURAL SIZE. 
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Leaf, four to eight inches long; green and smooth above 


and below (silky-downy when young). 


Found, on low ground from New England to the Middle 


States and westward. 


A small tree (or sometimes a shrub). The persistent 
stipules and the length of the leaf furnish ready signs for 
distinguishing it from 5S. nigra. 


Fig. 38.—Shining Willow, Glossy Broad-leaved Willow. 
S. lucida, Muh. 


Leaves, SIMPLE}; ALTERNATE; EDGE VERY, FINELY AND 
SHARPLY TOOTHED. 


Outline, long ege-shape. Apex, taper-pointed. Base, 
rounded or slightly pointed. 


Leaf-stem, about one fourth to one half inch jong. 
Leaf-buds, yellowish and smooth. 


Leaf, about three to five or six inches long, one inch or 
more wide; dark above, smooth and shining above 
and below. Middle ribs usually whitish, and distinct 


above. 


Found, from New England southward to Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, west and north, Rather common, 
usually on wet grounds. 


A small tree (or often a shrub) twelve to twenty-five 


feet high. 


Fig. 38.—Shining Willow. (S. licida, Muhl.} 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Fig. 39.—Long-beaked Willow, Ochre-flowered Willow. 5S. 
rostrata, Richards. 

Leaves, SIMPLE}; ALERNATE; EDGE USUALLY OBSCURELY 

TOOTHED, but varying from quite sharp-toothed to 
almost entire and slightly wavy. 


Outline, oval or reverse egg-shape. Apex, sharp (or 
sometimes rather blunted). ase, narrowing to a 
point (or sometimes slightly rounded). 


Leaf, two to four inches long; soft, downy, and almost 
velvety beneath ; smoothish above ; ribs distinct. 


Lark of trunk, dark colored; of the branches, usually 
yellow; twigs, reddish-brown, straight and tough, 
downy when young, becoming smooth. 


Found, along borders of woods, and on low grounds, from 
New England to Pennsylvania, far westward and 
northward. 


A small tree (or sometimes a shrub), four to fifteen 


feet high. 


Fig. 40.—White Willow. [.S. ada, Z.] 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE SHARP-TOOTHED, with 
the teeth somewhat thickened. 


Outline, narrow lance-shape. Afex, taper-pointed. Jase, 
pointed. 


Leaf, about five inches long, three quarters of an inch 
wide; surface with white silky hairs beneath, and 
often above; branches not yellow, and very brittle 
at the base. 


Introduced from Europe, but now common around 
houses and in low grounds. 


Fig. 39.— Long-beaked Willow. (S. rostrata, Richards.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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A very large and familiar tree (fifty to eighty feet 
high), one of the largest of the Willows; low-branching ; 
thick-set, of tough and rapid growth. A stake set in the 
ground grows readily. The silvery look of the tree 
(especially in a strong wind) is due to the gloss of its 
downy leaves. | 

The Llue Wellow [var. certlea S.] is naturalized in 
Massachusetts. 


Fig. 41.—Yellow Willow, Golden Osier. [.S. aia, var. vitellna, 
S. and B.| 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE SHARP-TOOTHED, with 
the teeth somewhat thickened. 


Outline, narrow lance-shape. Afex, taper-pointed; in the 
' young leaves often broad and rounded. Base, pointed. 


Leaf, small (two to three and a half inches long; about 
one half to five eighths of an inch wide); surface 
with white, silky hairs beneath and often above, 
especially in the young leaves. 


Branches, brittle at the base, smooth and shining and 
yellow, 


Blossoms, in May. 


/ntroduced, from Europe, but now found throughout the 
United States. Common around houses and in low 
grounds, 


A broad-spreading tree (thirty to forty feet high), 
branching low, and with the branchlets thick and rather 
erect. The tree has a yellowzsh look, due to the color of 
its twigs and branches. 


Fig. 41 


Fig. 40.—White Willow. [S. alba, L.] 
Fig. 41.—Yellow Willow. [S. a., vitelline, S. and B.] 


a. Young leaf. 4. Mature leaf. 


Fig. 42.—Weeping Willow. [S. Babylonica, Tourn. ] 
Fig. 43.—Crack Willow. [S. fragilis, L.] 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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“The French, finding their native forests giving out, 
took to planting a species of willow, Salzx vztellina, 
largely for hoops. So successful have they been that, 
besides raising all they want for their own use, they now 
export largely to British markets. Scotch herring barrels 
are chiefly bound with French willow hoops.” 


Fig, 42.—Weeping Willow. [S. Babylonica, Tourn.| 


Leaves, SIMPLE , ALTERNATE ; EDGE SHARP-TOOTHED. 


Outline, narrow lance-shape. Apex, taper-pointed. ase, 
pointed. 


Leaf, about five inches long by three fourths of an inch 
wide ; somewhat silky, or snrooth. 7 


Branches and branchlets, very long, curved, and drooping 
nearly to the ground. 


L[ntroduced, from Europe, now common, and much used in 
ornamental cultivation. 


A tree thirty to forty feet high. 


The Latin name (Babylonica) was suggested by the 
lament of the Hebrews, in the 137th Psalm. 


“ By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down : 
Yea we wept when we remembered Zion. 
We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof.” 
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Fig. 43.—Crack Willow. [S. fragilis, L.] 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE } EDGE STRONGLY AND SOME- 
WHAT UNEVENLY TOOTHED, the teeth thickened and 
their points slightly incurved, so as to appear some- 
what blunted. 


Outline, narrow lance-shape. Afex, taper-pointed. ase, 
taper-pointed. 


Leaf-stem, smooth, with two small warts on the upper side 
near the base of the leaf. 


Leaf, about five or six inches long, about seven eighths 
of an inch wide; dark and smooth above; lighter 
and smooth below (slightly silky when young). 


Branches, smooth, shining, and greenish; very brittle at 
the base, cracking off almost “at a touch.” 


Introduced, from Europe. 


A tree sometimes sixty to eighty feet high, with a 
bushy head and irregular branches. Its withes are used 
for basket-work. 


“The greene willow boughes with the leaves may very 
well be brought into chambers and set about the beds of 
those that be sicke of agues, for they do mightily coole 
the heate of the aire, which thing is a wonderfuil refresn- 
ing to the sicke patients.”—GERARDES’ HERBAL. 
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Genus POPULUS, Ly *(Aspen,/ Poplar) 


From a Latin word meaning the people; either because the tree was often planted 
along public walks, or on account of the restlessness of its leaves. 


Fig. 44.—Aspen, White Poplar. /. tremuldides, Miche. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE} EDGE SHARP-TOOTHED, with 
rounded hollows between. 


Outline, rounded. Afex, short, sharp-pointed. Base, 
slightly heart-shaped. 


Leaf-stem, slender and very much flattened sidewise. 


Leaf, two to two and a half inches wide, and usually about 
one half inch shorter than wide ; dark green ; smooth 
on both sides when mature, with a slight down on the 
edge. Ribs distinct above and below and whitish. 


Bark of trunk, greenish-white and smooth, often with 
blotches of very dark brown, especially under the 
ends of the branches. The bark is exceedingly bitter. 


Found, from Northern Kentucky and the mountains of 
Pennsylvania northward to Hudson Bay and New- 
foundland, northwest to the Arctic Ocean, and along 
the Rocky Mountain slopes. It is the most widely 
distributed of North American trees. 


A tree twenty to fifty feet high, with white, soft 
wood that is largely used in place of rags in making 
coarse paper. The tremulousness of its foliage, which 
the slightest breeze stirs, is due to the thinness of the 
sidewise-flattened leaf-stems. 


Fig. 44.—Aspen. (P. tremuloides, Michx.) 
NATURAL SIZE, 
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Tradition accounts differently for the motion of the 
leaves. It says that the wood of the aspen tree was taken 
for the Saviour’s cross, and that, ever since, the tree has 
shivered. 

Another tradition claims that, when Christ went by 
on his way to Calvary, all the trees sympathized and 
mourned, excepting the aspen; but when he died, there 
fell upon the aspen a sudden horror of remorse, and such 
a fearful trembling as has never passed away. 

In describing the occupations of the fifty maidens in 
the hall of the ‘gorgeous palace” of King Alcinous, 
Homer says : 


os some wove the web 


Or twirled the spindle, sitting, with a quick 
Light motion /ke the aspen’s glancing leaves.” 


Fig. 45.—Large-toothed Aspen. PP. grandidentata, Michaux. 


Leaf, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE LARGE-TOOTHED, with 
the hollows rounded. ) 


Outline, wide egg-shape. Afex, sharp-pointed. ase, 
squared, or slightly rounded. 


Leaf-stem, long and slender, and flattened sidewise. 


Leaf, three to five inches long, smooth on both sides 
when mature; white, and covered thickly with silky 
wool when young. Ribs, whitish and distinct above. 


Bark of the trunk, smooth, and of a soft, light greenish- 
gray; when old, becoming somewhat cracked. On 
the young branches the bark is dark. 


Found, in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, through the 
Northern States, along the Alleghany Mountains to 
North Carolina, and west to Wisconsin and Iowa. 
Rare at the South. common at the North. 


Fig. 45.—Large Toothed Aspen. (P. grandidentata, Michx.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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A tree forty to eighty feet high, with open, crooked 
branches. Large quantities of the soft, white wood are 
ground into pulp for making paper. ‘In both this and 
the preceding species, the leaves of young sprouts are 
often differently shaped and toothed, and much en- 
larged.”—( Porter.) 


Poplar wood, like other soft woods, is not usually 
esteemed for durability ; but an old couplet, said to have 
been found inscribed on a poplar plank, teaches dif- 
ferently : 


“Though ‘heart of Oak’ be e’er so stout, 
Keep me dry, and I'll see him out.” 


Fig. 46.—Downy-leaved Poplar, River Cottonwood, Swamp 
Cottonwood. P. heterophylla, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE } ALTERNATE; EDGE TOOTHED. 


Outline, roundish egg-shape. Apex, usually blunt (never 
taper-pointed ). Base, heart-shape, sometimes with the 
lobes so close or overlapping as to cover the end of 
the leaf-stem. 


Leaf-stem, nearly round. 


Leaf, three to six inches long (on young sprouts, eight to 
ten inches) ; when young, thickly covered with white 
down ; becoming smooth, except on the ribs below. 


found, in borders of swamps, from Long Island south- 
ward to Southern Georgia, through the Gulf States 
to Western Louisiana, and northward to Southern 
Illinois and Indiana. Rare and local. 


A tree sixty to eighty feet high. 


Fig, 46.—Downy-leaved Poplar. (P. heterophylla, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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' Fig. 47.—Cottonwood, Poplar, Necklace Poplar, River Poplar. 
P. monilifera, Att. P. angulata, Ait. 


Leaves, SIMPLE ; ALTERNATE ; EDGE SOMEWHAT IRREGULARLY 
TOOTHED. 


Outline, broad egg-shape (approaching triangular-shape). 
Apex, long, taper-pointed. ase, squared, slightly 
hollowed, or slightly pointed. 


Leaf-stem, long and slender and much compressed sidewise. 


Leaf, two to three and a half inches long (much larger on 
young shoots); length and width nearly the same; 
smooth; ribs distinct and whitish on both sides, 
irregular, and branching. 


” 


Bark of trunk, light ‘“granite-gray,” smooth on young 
trunks, becoming somewhat rough with age, and with 
rounded up-and-down furrows. New and vigorous 
shoots are green, and marked with short white or 
brownish lines. 


Seeds, covered with a white, cotton-like fibre. 


Found, from Western New England southward to Wes- 
tern Florida, westward to the Rocky Mountains. 
The common “cottonwood” of the West, bordering 
all streams flowing east from the Rocky Mountains. 


A tree eighty to one hundred feet high) 32 hew 
light and soft wood is largely used in making paper pulp, 
for light boxes, and for fuel. 


Experiments have been made in separating and weav- 
ing the cottony fibre of the poplar seeds. It can be 
manufactured into cloth, but not in paying quantity and 
quality. 


Fig. 47.—Cottonwood. (P. monilifera, Ait.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Fig. 48.—Balsam Poplar, Tacamahac. P. dalsamifera, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE FINELY AND RATHER 
SHARPLY TOOTHED. 
Outline, egg-shape. Afex, taper-pointed. ase, rounded. 
Leaf-stem, nearly smooth, the lower half rounded, the 
upper part only sézghtly flattened. The “afbuds in 
the spring are large and yellow, and covered with a 
fragrant gum (as, to some extent, are the buds of 
most of the poplars). | 
Leaf, four to six inches long; when young, yellowish 
above, becoming bright green; whitish, and “ net- 
veined” below ; smooth. 
found in Northern New England, Central Michigan, and 
Minnesota, and far northward. 
A tree sixty to seventy feet high, with very light and 
soft wood. 


Fig. 49.—Balm of Gilead, Heart-leaved Balsam Poplar. P. 
; balsamifera, var. candicans ( Ait.), Gray. 

Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE TOOTHED. 

Outline, egg-shape. Apex, taper-pointed. ase, heart- 
shape. 

Leaf-stem, usually hatry, nearly round. The leaf-buds in 
the spring are large and varnished, and very fragrant. 

Leaf, four to six inches long, nearly as broad; yellowish 
when young, becoming dark green above, and whitish 
beneath ; net-veined. 

Bark, smooth and greenish, and often dark-spotted. 

Found, seldom or never growing wild, but common in 
cultivation. 

A tree forty to fifty feet high, loosely and irregularly 
branched, and with abundant foliage. 


Fig. +8 


Fig. 49 


Fig. 48.—Balsam Poplar. (P. balsamifera, L.) 
Fig. 49.—Balm of Gilead. P. b. candicans (Ait.), Gray. 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Fig. 50.—Lombardy Poplar. [/. dilatata, Ait.| 
Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE TOOTHED. 


Outline, very broad oval (approaching diamond shape). 
Apex, pointed. ase, pointed. 


Leaf-stem, flattened sidewise. 


Leaf, usually about two inches long, width and length 
about the same. 


L[utroduced about one hundred years ago from Italy, and 
now often found in old settlements. 


A tall and very slender tree, with crowded, perpen- 
dicular branches. 


Fig. 51.—Silver-Leaf Poplar, Abele,White Poplar. |. aia, Z.| 


Leaves, SIMPLE} ALTERNATE } EDGE USUALLY LOBED (the 
lobes toothed). 


Outline, broad egg-shape. ase, usually slightly heart 
shaped. Afex of the lobes, blunt-pointed. 


Leaf-stem, downy and nearly round. 


Leaf, usually about two and a half inches long; when 
mature, smooth and dark green above, below downy 
and almost snow-white. In the young leaves both 
surfaces and the leaf-stem are snowy-white and downy. 


A native of Europe; now widely introduced. 


A very ornamental tree, but troublesome in cultiva- 
tion, and now out of favor because of the abundance of 
suckers that spring from its roots. 


NoTE.—See Chestnut Oaks with their genus under Sec. A, ///. (a), 
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Fig. 51 


Fig. 50.—Lombardy Poplar. [P. dilatata, Ait.] 
Fig. 51.—Silver-Leaf Poplar. [P. alba, L.] 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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(a) and (6) 


Genus LIRIODENDRON, L. (Tulip Tree.) 


From two Greek words meaning lily and tree. 


Fig. 52.—Tulip Tree, Whitewood, Yellow Poplar.* JZ. z- 
lipifera, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE } EDGE LOBED (lobes entire). 


Outline, rounded. Apex, cut almost squarely across, with © 


a shallow hollow, giving a square look to the upper 
half of the leaf. ase, usually heart-shape. 


Leaf, three to five inches long and wide; very smooth ; 
with four to six lobes (two lobes at the summit; at 
the sides two, or two large and two small). 


Bark of trunk, dark ash-color and slightly rough. 


Flowers, four to six inches across ; greenish-yellow, marked 
within with orange; somewhat tulip-like, fragrant, 
solitary. May, June. 


Found, from Southwestern Vermont to Michigan, south- 
ward and westward. Its finest growth is in the 
valley of the lower Wabash River and along the 
western slopes of the Alleghany Mountains. 


Among the largest and most valuable of the North 
American trees. It is usually seventy to one hundred 


* The name should be dropped. ‘The tree is not a poplar. 
98 
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Fig. 52.—Tulip Tree. (L., tulipifera, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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feet high, often much higher, with a straight, clear trunk, 
that divides rather abruptly at the summit into coarse and 
straggling branches. The wood is light and soft, straight- 
grained, and easily worked, with the heart wood light 
yellow or brown, and the thin sap wood nearly white. It 
is very widely and variously used—for construction, for 
interior finish, for shingles, in boat-building, for the panels 
of carriages, especially in the making of wooden pumps 
and wooden ware of different kinds. 


asked a carpenter: ‘‘ Hope, is n’t it the tulip wood 
(which you call poplar) that the carriage-makers use for 
their panels” 

“Yes, and the reason is, because it shapes so easily. 
If you take a panel and wet one side, and hold the other 
side to a hot stove-pipe, the piece will just hug the pipe. 
It ‘s the best wood there is for panelling.” 


“Of all the trees of North America with deciduous 
leaves, the tulip tree, next to the buttonwood, attains the 
amplest dimensions, while the perfect straightness and 
uniform diameter of its trunk for upwards of forty feet, 
the more regular disposition of its branches, and the 
greater richness of its foliage, give it a decided superiority 
over the buttonwood and entitle it to be considered as 
one of the most magnificent vegetables of the temperate 
zone.” —MiIcHavx. 


The tulip tree was very highly esteemed by the 
ancients; so much so that in some of their festivals they 
are said to have honored it by pouring over its roots 
libations of wine. 
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CoE DO er Ee OAKS; 


Section ].—Leaves, zof sharp-pointed* or bristle-tipped. 
Fruit, annual. 


A. Leaves, deeply lobed, with the ends of the lobes 
and the hollows rounded. Pp. 102-106. (The 
White Oaks.) 


B. Leaves, wavy-toothed.* Pp. 108-112. (The Chest- 
nut Oaks. ) 


Section I].—Leaves, sharp-pointed or _bristle-tipped. 
Fruit, biennial. 


A. Leaves, abruptly widening above and slightly lobed, 
lobes rounded f and bristle-tipped. P. 114. (Black 
Jack.) 


B. Leaves, deeply lobed; the ends of the lobes sharp 
and bristle-tipped. 


(1) Mature leaves downy beneath. P.116. (Spanish 
Oak. ) 


(2) Mature leaves smooth on both sides, or nearly 

so. Acorn-cup with coarse scales and more or 
less top-shaped, and covering one third or nearly 
one half of the nut. Pp. 118-122. (Scarlet Oak 
and Black Oak.) 


(3) Mature leaves smooth on both sides, or nearly 
so. Acorn-cup with fine scales, shallow, saucer- 
shape, much shorter than the nut. Pp. 122-124. 


(Red Oak and Pin Oak.) 


C. Leaves, entire, very narrow, pointed, and _ bristle- 


tipped. Pp. 126-128. (The Willow Oaks.) 


* Excepting yellow Chestnut Oak, which is usually sharp-toothed. 
+ Excepting sometimes Black Jack. 
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Genus Quercus, L. (Oak.) 


Possibly from a Celtic word meaning to inquire, because it was among the oaks that 
the Druids oftenest practised their rites. 


Fig. 53.—White Oak. Q. alba, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE ; EDGE LOBED; (edge of the 
lobes entire or sometimes coarsely notched and hol- 
lowed at their ends.) 7 

Outline, reverse egg-shape. ase, wedge-shape. Apex 
of lobes, rounded. 


Leaf, quite variable in size and shape; four to seven 
inches long; smooth; pale beneath; the /odes often- 
est five to nine, long and narrow, and sometimes 
widening toward the end, but at other times only 
three to five, short and broad, and radiating obliquely 
from the middle rib. 


Bark of trunk, slightly roughened (comparatively smooth 
for an oak), light-gray ; in older trees loosening in 
large, thin scales; the inner bark white. 


Acorns, usually in pairs on a stem one fourth of an inch 
or more in length. Cu, rounded saucer-shape, not 
scaly, but rough and warty and much shorter than 
the nut. Vz, three fourths to one inch long, slightly 
egg-shape or oval; brown, sweet, and edible. October. 


Found, from Ontario and the valley of the St. Lawrence 
southward to Florida, and westward to Southeastern 
Minnesota, Arkansas, and Texas. Its finest growth 
is on the western slopes of the Alleghany Mountains, 
and in the Ohio basin. 


A noble tree, sixty to eighty feet or more in height, 
with hard, tough wood.of very great value in many kinds 
of manufacturing, and for fuel. The withered, light-brown 
leaves often cling throughout the winter. 


Se ae 


Fig. 53.—White Oak. (Q. alba, L.) 
LEAVES AND FRUIT REDUCED ONE FOURTH, 
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The ‘‘oak-apples” or “ galls” often found on oak-trees — 


are the work of “‘gall-flies” and their larva. When green, 
tiny worms will usually be found at their centre. Quaint 
reference is made to these galls in Gerardes’ ‘‘ Herbal” : 
‘‘OQak-apples being broken in sunder before they have 
an hole thorough them do fore shewe the sequell of the 
yeere. If they conteine in them a flie, then warre insueth ; 
if a creeping worme, then scarcitie of victuals; if a running 
spider, then followeth great sickness or mortalitie.” 


The oak, probably more than any other tree, has been 
associated with worship of the gods. The “Talking 
Tree” of the sanctuary in Dodona (the oldest of all the 
Hellenic sanctuaries, and second in repute only to that at 
Delphi) was an oak. Oak groves were favorite places 
for altars and temples of Jupiter. The Druids worshipped 
under the oak-trees. 


Fig. 54.—Post Oak, Iron Oak, Rough-leaved White Oak. 
Q. minor (Marsh), Sarg. Q. obtusiloba, Michx. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE LOBED (edge of the 
lobes entire, or sometimes hollowed more or less 


deeply at the ends). 


Outline, usually broad, reverse egg-shape or oval. Base, 
wedge-shape or round. Afex of lobes, rounded. 
Leaf, four to six inches long; rough above and below; 
thick and coarse. The Zodes, five to seven and ex- 
ceedingly variable in size and shape, radzating almost 
at right angles from the middle rib ; sometimes broad 
and squared, sometimes much narrowed toward their 
base, with the spreading ends themselves lobed or 
hollowed ; often irregularly and unequally placed. 

Bark of the trunk, resembling that of the white oak, but 
rather darker. Inner bark white. 


Ley een er 


Fig. 54.—Post Oak. Q. minor (Marsh), Sarg. 
LEAVES AND FRUIT REDUCED ONE FOURTH. 
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Acorns, two to three together on a short stem (about one 
fourth inch), or single and nearly stemless. Cz, 
round saucer-shape, rather thin, with very small 


scales, not warty. Vu¢, about one half inch long; | 


egg-shape or oval; more than one third covered by 
the cup; shining blackish-brown, and often slightly 
striped ; very sweet. 

Found, from the coast of Massachusetts southward and 
westward. 


A tree twenty to fifty feet high, of value, especially in 
- the Southwestern States, where it is very common. 


Fig. 55.—Burr Oak, Mossy-cup Oak, Over-cup White Oak. 
Q. macrocarpa, Michx. 

Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE ; LOBED (the edge of the lobes 
entire, or of the larger ones sometimes wavy). 

Outline, reverse egg-shape. Base, wedge-shape. Apex 
of the lobes, rounded. 

Leaf, six to fifteen inches long (the longest of the oak- 
leaves); smooth above, downy beneath; the lobes 
usually long and rather irregular, the middle ones 
longest and often extending nearly to the middle rib. 


Bark of the young branches always marked with Pee | 


wings or ridges. 

Acorns, large, with short stems. Cup, two thirds to two 
inches across, roughly covered with pointed scales, 
and heavily fringed around the nut. wd, very large 
(one to one and a half inches long); broad egg- 
shape; one half to two thirds or often wholly en- 
closed by the cup. 

Found, along the coast of Maine southward as far as the 
Penobscot, in Western New England, in Western 
New York, in Pennsylvania, and thence westward to 
the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains of Montana, 
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Fig. 55.—Burr Oak. (Q. macrocarpa, Michx.) 
LEAVES AND FRUIT REDUCED ONE FOURTH. 
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and from Central Nebraska and Kansas southwest to 
the Indian Territory and Texas. 


It is found farther west and northwest than any other 
oak of the Atlantic forests. In the prairie region it forms 
the principal growth of the ‘Oak Openings.” 

One of the most valuable and widely distributed oaks 
of North America, growing sixty to eighty feet in height, 
or more, with hard, tough wood resembling that of the 


White Oak. 


“The most interesting thing about this tree, perhaps, 
is its power, quite unknown in the other White Oaks, of 
adapting itself to very different climatic conditions, which 
enables it to live in the humid climate of Maine and 
Vermont, to flourish in the somewhat drier climate of the 
Mississippi Valley, and to exist [still farther west] in the 
driest and most exposed region inhabited by any of the 
Eastern American oaks.”—SARGENT. 


O. m. oliveformis is a variety found only in a few dis- 
tricts (near Albany and in Pennsylvania), having narrower 
and rather more deeply lobed leaves. 


Fig. 56.—Swamp White Oak. 0. bicolor, Willd. OQ. prinus, var. 
discolor, Michx. 
Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE, EDGE QUITE DEEPLY WAYVY- 
TOOTHED. 


Outline, reverse egg-shape or oval. Afsex, blunt-pointed. 
Base, pointed. 

Leaf, five to eight inches long; smooth, and rather 
bright green above; whztesh-downy beneath, becom- 
ing almost silvery-white ; often with a rather deep 
hollow just below the middle, and usually abruptly 
spreading above; the teeth unequal, longest toward 
the middle of the leaf, sometimes almost long enough 
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Fig. 56.—Swamp White Oak. (Q. bicolor, Willd.) 
; NATURAL SIZE, 
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to be called lobes; mostly rounded at the apex, but 
sometimes ending in a hard point; the main ribs 
prominent and rust-colored. 

Bark of trunk, grayish-white, dividing into large, flat scales. 

Acorns, usually in pairs on a stem one and a quarter to 
three inches long. Cz, rounded, rather thin, rough, © 
with sharp scales; the upper scales bristle-tipped, 
forming a border, or sometimes a fringe, along the 
edge ; slightly downy within. Vz, one inch or less 
in length, egg-shape; sweet. October. 

Found from Southern Maine and the Upper St. Law- 
rence to Southeastern Iowa and Western Missouri, 
south to Delaware and along the Alleghany Moun- 
tains to Northern Georgia; along borders of streams 
and in swamps, in deep, rich soil. Its finest growth 
is in the region of the Great Lakes. 


A tree thirty to sixty feet high or more, with wood 
similar in value to that of the White Oak. 


Fig. 57.—_Chestnut Oak, Swamp Chestnut Oak, Rock Chest- 
nut Oak. QO. prinus, L. OQ. prinus, var. monticolor, Michx. 
Leavés, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE }; EDGE COARSELY AND EVENLY 

WAVY-TOOTHED. 


Outline, reverse egg-shape or sometimes oval. <Afex, 
blunt-pointed. ase, rounded or slightly pointed, 
and often somewhat unequal. 


Leaf, four to seven inches long, two to four inches wide ; 
smooth above, paler and downy beneath. Teeth, 
twelve to twenty-six, decreasing evenly and uniformly 
to the apex. 


Bark of trunk, gray; furrowed up and down with con- 


tinuous and often very deep furrows, with sharp 
ridges between. 
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Sig. 57.—Chestnut Oak. (Q. prinus, L.} 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Acorns, usually in pairs on a stem about one half of an 
inch long, or often shorter. Cu, rounded or some- 
what top-shaped, with minute scales, or warty. Vz, 
usually long egg-shape or long oval; one to one and 
one fourth inches long; brown; about one third 
covered by the cup; sweet. September, October. 


Found, from Eastern Massachusetts to New York, south- 
ward to Delaware, along the Alleghany Mountains to 
Alabama and westward to Central Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 


A tree forty to seventy feet in height, with strong, 
hard wood, largely used in fencing, for railroad ties, etc. ; 
of less value than that of the White Oak. Its bark is very 
rich in tannin. 


Fig. 58.—Yellow Chestnut Oak, Yellow Oak. 0. Muhlenbergii, 
fingel. Q. castanea, Willd. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE ; EDGE EVENLY AND SHARPLY 
(or sometimes bluntly) TooTHED. 


Outline, very narrow oval (or sometimes wide). AZex, 
taper-pointed. ase, pointed or blunt. 


Leaf-stem, three fourths to one inch long. 


Leaf, usually about five to seven inches long, by one and 
one half to two inches wide, but sometimes so wide 
as to resemble the preceding species ( Q. prznus ), from 
which, however, it is distinguished by its ¢hzxz bark. 
Of all the ‘“chestnut-oak” leaves it most closely 
resembles the chestnut leaf. It is smooth above, 
whitish and minutely downy beneath. 


Bark of trunk, light, flaky, and thin. 


Fig. 58.—Yellow Chestnut Oak. Q.(Muhl.), Engel. 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Acorn, nearly stemless. Cz, about five twelfths to seven 
twelfths of an inch across; rounded; thin, with very 
small, closely pressed scales. uz, seven twelfths to 
nine twelfths of an inch long; egg-shape or narrow 
oval, light brown, about one third covered by cup; 
sweet. October. 


Found, from Massachusetts to Delaware, along the moun. 
tains to Northern Alabama and westward. Very 
common west of the Alleghany Mountains. 


A tree forty to sixty feet high, with strong and durable 
wood. 


Fig. 590.—Black Jack, Jack Oak, Barren Oak. Q. nigra, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE} ALTERNATE; EDGE SLIGHTLY LOBED AT 
THE UPPER PART (edge of the lobes entire). 


Outline, abruptly widening above. ase, heart-shape or 
rounded. Agex of lobes, rounded or sometimes 
slightly pointed, and bristle-tipped, at least until old. 


Leaf, three to four inches long (on vigorous shoots much 
longer); dark green, smooth, and shining above; 
below rusty and roughish, thick and tough; ribs 
distinct above. odes, three (sometimes five), very 
short, and above the middle of the leaf. 


Bark of trunk, rough and blackish. 


Acorn, nearly or quite stemless. Cu, top-shaped, coarsely 
scaly. Vz, one half to two thirds of an inch long; 
rounded egg-shape; darkish-brown when ripe ; nearly 
one half covered by the cup. October. 


Fig. 59.—Black Jack. (Q. nigra, L.} 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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found, on Long Island, southward and westward. Very 
common through the Southern States. 


A small tree, eight to twenty-five feet high; of slight 
value except for fuel. 


Fig. 60.—Spanish Oak. 0. cunedta, Wang. Q. falcata, Michx. - 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE} EDGE LOBED (the edges of 
the lobes mostly entire, but often with one to three 
teeth toward the ends). 


Outline, abruptly spreading above the middle. ase, 
rounded, sometimes slightly unequal. Ends of the 
lobes and of the few teeth, when present, sharp and 
bristle-tipped. 


Leaf, about three to six inches long; dark, dull green, 
and rough above ; below, grayish and downy. Lobes, 
usually three, sometimes four or five, mostly long and 
narrow, especially the end one. 


Bark of trunk, blackish and deeply grooved. 


Acorns, nearly stemless. Cup, shallow, somewhat top- 
shaped. V¢, about one third to one half inch long; 
rounded, sometimes slightly hollowed at the apex, 
bitter. October. 


found, in sandy soils and barrens, from Long Island 
southward ; in the Northern States, only near the 
coast and rare. 


A tree about twenty to thirty feet high in New Jersey ; 
in the South, seventy to eighty feet; with wood of slight 
value except for fuel. 


Fig. 60.—Spanish Oak. (Q. cuneata, ‘Wang.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Fig. 61.—Scarlet Oak. (2. coccinea, Wang. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE DEEPLY LOBED (edges 
of lobes mostly entire, but notched and toothed 
towards the ends). 


Outline, broadly oval or broadly reverse egg-shape. ase, 
very short wedge-shape or squared. Ends of the 
lobes and of the teeth pointed and bristle-tipped. 


Leaf, four to eight inches long, bright green above, slightly 
lighter below; both surfaces smooth and shining. 
Lobes, five to nine, usually seven with the hollows 
rounded and very broad, and reaching about two 
thirds of the way to the middle rib. Most of the 
lobes widen and are deeply notched toward their end. 


Bark of trunk, thick and rough, usually not quite as dark 
or as straight-furrowed as that of the Black Oak. 
The inner bark redadzsh. 


Acorns, variable. Cu, very thick, top-shaped, with large, 
somewhat triangular egg-shaped, scales. Vu/, one 
half to three fourths of an inch long; round or 
rounded egg-shape, about one third covered by the 
cup; kernel bitter and whztzsh. October. 


Found, from Southern Maine southward and westward; 
most common in the Middle and Southern States. 


A tree fifty to ninety feet high, with wood of less value 
than some of the other oaks. In the fall the leaves turn 
to a bright scarlet, or orange-scarlet, or crimson and red, 
They often cling throughout the winter. 


Fig. 61.—Scarlet Oak. (Q. coccinea, Wang.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Fig. 62, 2 and 4—Black Oak, Yellow-Bark Oak, Quercitron, 
Yellow Oak. (2. coccinea, var. tinctoria, Gray. Q. tinctoria, Bar. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE LOBED (edge of the 
lobes mostly entire, but oftenest with a few teeth 
toward the end). 


Outline, reverse egg-shape or oval. ase, usually rounded. 
Ends of the lobes and of the few teeth, sharp and 
bristle-pointed, especially when young. 


Leaf, five to eight inches long ; three to five inches wide; 
very variable. The two types, a and 4, are often 
found on the same tree; 6 is a variation toward the 
leaf of the Scarlet Oak. The upper surface is rough- 
ish, becoming smoother when mature; the under 
surface, rusty-downy until mid-summer, when the 
down mostly disappears, except from the angles of 
the ribs. 


Bark of trunk, blackish and deeply and roughly furrowed, 
with an inner bark that is very thick and yellow and 
bitter. 


Acorns, variable; usually small; on short stems. Czf, 
thick ; somewhat top-shaped; scales distinct and 
rather large. Vut, one half to two thirds of an inch 
long ; rounded; nearly one third covered by the cup. 
Kernel, bright yellow or orange and bitter. October. 


Found, from Southern Maine southward and westward. 
Very common, especially in the Atlantic forests, 


A tree fifty to a hundred feet high, with wood that is 
inferior to that.of the White Oak. The yellow inner hark 
(quercitron of the shops) is a valuable dye, and is rich n. 
tannin. Late in the autumn the leaves turn to a rich 
yellowish-brown or russet. 


Fig. 62, a and 4.—Black Oak. (Q.c., tinctoria, Gray.) 
FRUIT AND LEAVES REDUCED ONE FOURTH. 
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It is very probable that the “Black Oak” and the 
“Scarlet Oak” ought to be considered as one, and de- 
scribed, not as species and variety, but as slightly different 
forms of the single species Q. coccinea. Though the 
most distinctive leaves of the “Black Oak” are easily 
recognized, often others are so nearly like those of the 
“Scarlet Oak” that it is not easy to distinguish between ~ 
them; and the same is true of the fruit and the bark. 
Michaux f. says: “The only constant difference between 
the acorns of the Scarlet Oak and the Black Oak is in the 
kernel, which is white in the Scarlet Oak and yellow in 
the Black Oak.” 


The Gray Oak (Q. c., ambigua, Gray) is a variety 
sometimes found along the northeastern boundary of the 
States (as far as Lake Champlain) and northward. It 
combines the foliage of the Red Oak with the acorn of 
the Scarlet Oak. 


Fig. 63.—Red Oak. (. rubra, L. 

Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE LOBED (edges of the 
lobes mostly entire, but slightly toothed toward the 
ends). 

Outline, about oval. ase, short wedge-shape, or rounded. 
Ends of the lobes and of their one to three slight 
teeth, pointed and bristle-tipped. 

Leaf, six to nine inches long, three to five inches wide; 
both surfaces smooth. odes, nine to thirteen, usually 
very tapering from the base, with the hollows between 
them rounded and xarrow and extending about half 
way to the middle rib. 

Bark of trunk, dark, greenish-gray, and continuing smooth 
longer than on any other oak, never becoming as 
rough, for example, as that of the black oak. 


fy 


Fig. 63.—Red Oak. (Q. rubra, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Acorns, large and stemless, or nearly so. Cuf, flat saucer- 
shape, bulging, very shallow, nearly smooth, with 
small scales. Mz, about one inch long, somewhat 
egg-shape ; bitter. October. 

Found, from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick westward and 
southward. Very common, especially at the North, and 
extending farther north than any other Atlantic oak. 

A tree fifty to eighty feet high, with wood that at the 

East is porous and not durable (though often of better 

quality westward). It is used for clapboards and in 

cooperage. The leaves change in the fall to dark red. 


Fig. 64.—Pin Oak, Swamp Spanish Oak, Water Oak. QO. 

palustris, D. Rot. 

Leaves, SIMPLE}; ALTERNATE; EDGE LOBED (edges of the 
lobes mostly entire, but notched and toothed towards 
the ends). | 

Outlone, narrow oval or broad oval. Base, from long 
wedge-shape to squared. Ends of lobes and of the 
teeth pointed and bristle-tipped. 

Leaf, three to five inches long; both sides bright green, 
smooth, and shining; downy in the angles of the ribs 
below. Lodes, seven to nine, usually seven, with the 
hollows between them broad and round and usually 
reaching about three fourths of the way or more to 
the middle rib. The wide type of leaf closely re- 
sembles the leaves of the scarlet oak, but it is smaller 
and usually the hollows reach nearer to the middle rib. 

Bark, smoothish (comparatively), inner bark reddish. 

Acorns, numerous, small, on short stems. Cup, top-shaped, 

- shallow, and nearly smooth. zz, rounded, one half 
inch long or less, sometimes broader than long, light 
brown. October. 
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Fig. 64.—Pin Oak. (Q. palistris, D. Roi.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Found, from the valley of the Connecticut to Central New 
York, southward to Delaware and the District of 
Columbia; in Southern Wisconsin and southward ; 


usually along streams and on low, wet land. Most 


common and reaching its finest growth west of the 


Alleghany Mountains. 


A handsome tree forty to sixty feet high, usually with 
a pointed top and with light and delicate foliage. The 
wood is rather coarse and not durable. It takes its name 
of Pin Oak from the peg-like look of the dead twigs and 
short branches with which the lower parts of the tree are 
usually set. 


Fig. 65.—Willow Oak, Peach-leaved Oak. QO. Phellos, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE}; EDGE ENTIRE. 


Outline, long and narrow. <Agex, pointed and bristle- 
tipped. Lase, pointed. 


Leaf, three to four inches long (sometimes five) ; one half 
to seven eighths of an inch wide; rather thick and 
stiff; smooth and shining above ; somewhat dull be- 
neath ; very young leaves, light green above and soft, 
whity-downy beneath. 

Bark, thick and smoothish. 


Acorns, small, nearly stemless. Czf, rather shallow, 
saucer-shaped, or somewhat rounded _top-shape. 
Nut, about three eighths of an inch long, rounded, 
brown; kernel, bitter and bright orange. October. 

Found, from Staten Island and New Jersey southward 
along the’ coast to Northeastern Florida and the Gulf 
States, and from Kentucky southwestward. Usually 
on the borders of swamps and in sandy woods. 


A tree thirty to fifty feet high, with poor wood. 


Fig. 65.—Willow Oak. (Q. Phellos, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Fig. 66.—Shingle Oak, Laurel Oak. Q. imbricaria, Michx. 
Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE ENTIRE. 


Outline, long and narrow. Agex, pointed and bristle- 
tipped. ase, pointed. 

Leaf, three to six inches long; one to two inches wide ; 
smooth and shining above; somewhat downy be- 
neath; thick and stiff. 

Bark, smooth and unbroken. 

Acorns, small, nearly stemless. Cup, shallow. Mzuds, round- 
ed ; about one half inch in diameter ; bitter, October. 

found, in Lehigh County, Pennsylvania (Porter), west- 
ward to Southeastern Iowa, and southward. Most 
common west of the Alleghany Mountains. 


A tree thirty to fifty feet high, with poor wood, that 
is used at the West for shingles and clapboards. 


NoTE.—Of the nine hybrids that have been recognized, most are outside of our 
limits or entirely local. Mention need be made only of two: 

Q. heterophylla, Michaux (‘‘ Bartram’s Oak ”). Staten Island and New Jersey to 
Delaware and North Carolina. 

Q. Rudkini, Britt. New Jersey. 


THE OAK. 


“Live thy Life, 
Young and old, 
Like yon oak, 
Bright in spring, 
Living gold; 


Summer-rich 
Then ; and then 
Autumn-changed, 
Sober-hued 
Gold again. 


All his leaves 
Fall’n at length, 

Look, he stands, 

Trunk and bough, 
Naked strength.” 


ALFRED (Lorp) Tennyson, 18809. 


NoTE,—See Sassafras (S. officinale), under Section A, Z., page 18. 
NoTEe.—See Buttonwood (P. occidentalis), under Section A, 7/., page 53. 


SY 


Fig. 66.—Shingle Oak. (Q. imbricaria, Michx.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Genus LIQUIDAMBER, L. (Sweet Gum.) 
Fig. 67.—Sweet Gum, Bilsted. JZ. styraciflua, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE; EDGE DEEPLY LOBED (lobes 
finely and sharply toothed throughout). 


Outline, rounded. The lobes are five to seven, radiating 
from the base. Apex of the lobes, pointed. Base 
of the leaf, heart-shape. 


Leaf, three to seven inches in diameter, smooth and 
shining, with a pleasant odor when bruised. Ribs 
tufted at their angles. 


Bark, gray; usually strongly winged with corky ridges 
along the branchlets. In the South, a spicy gum, 
from which the tree takes its name, oozes from the 


bark. 


Fruit, small woody pods are collected into a round ball. 
These usually contain a few good seeds and a large 
number of others that resemble saw-dust. Septem- 


ber. 


found, from Connecticut to Illinois, and southward. It 
reaches its finest growth and is very common in the 
bottom lands of the Mississippi basin. 


A fine tree sixty to seventy feet high, or southward 
one hundred feet and more. The wood is valuable, and 
would be better appreciated except for the difficulty 
of seasoning it. It is sometimes used as a substitute 
for Black Walnut. Its gum is used medicinally. 


NoTE 1.—See Mulberry, under A, //., page 50. 
NOTE 2,—See Paper Mulberry, under A, //., page 52. 
NOTE 3.—See Silver Poplar, with its genus, under A, Ll,, page 94. 


Fig. 67.—Sweet Gum. (L. styraciflua, L.) 
NATURAL. SIZE. 
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Genus CORNUS, L. (Dogwood.) 


From a Greek word meaning horn, because of the hardness of the wood. 


Fig. 68.—Flowering Dogwood, Cornel. C. florida, L 
Leaves, SIMPLE; OPPOSITE}; EDGE ENTIRE. 


Outline, egg-shape, or often broad oval, or reverse egg- 
shape. Afex, pointed, often taper-pointed. Base, 
pointed and usually slightly unequal. 


Leaf-stem, short (about one half inch). 


Leaf, three to five inches long; smooth above; pale and 
nearly smooth beneath; with the whites ribs very 
distinct and curved. 


Bark of trunk, blackish and rough, with short, broken 
ridges. The bark, especially of the roots, is very 
bitter and is used as a tonic. 


Flowers. The real flowers are greenish-yellow, in a small, 
rounded bunch; but this bunch is surrounded by 
four large, petal-like leaves, white and: often tinged 
with pink, more than an inch in length, reverse egg- 
shaped, and ending in a hard, abruptly turned point. 
The appearance is of a single large flower. The tree 
blossoms in May before the leaves are fully set. 


Fruit. The “flower” is succeeded by a bunch of oval 
berries that turn bright red as they ripen, making the 
tree in the autumn, with its richly changing foliage, 
nearly as attractive as in the spring. 
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Found, in rich woods, from New England to Minnesota, 


and southward to Florida and Texas. It is very 
common, especially at the South. 


A finely shaped, rather flat-branching tree, usually 
twelve to thirty feet high, but dwindling, northward, to 
the dimensions of a shrub; one of the most ornamental of 
all our native flowering trees. Its character throughout 
and the extent of its range would seem to warrant the 
recognition of its blossom as the “national flower.” 


Fig. 69.— Alternate-leaved Dogwood, Alternate-leaved 
Cornel. C. alternifolia, L. f. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; ALTERNATE (often crowded at the ends of 
the branches) ; EDGE ENTIRE. 


Outline, broadly oval or egg-shape or reverse egg-shape. 
Base, slightly pointed. Afsex, pointed. 


Leaf-stem, one inch long or more. 


Leaf, about three to four inches long, sometimes yellowish- 
green ; smooth above; whitish beneath, and slightly 
rough between the prominent curved ribs, seldom 
entirely flat, usually in clusters at the ends of the 
branches. 


Bark of the branches, smooth, yellowish-green, with 
whitish streaks. 


Flowers, yellowish in loose flat clusters. June. 


Fruzt, very dark blue when ripe, on reddish stems. 


August. 


i 


Fig. 69.—Alternate-leaved Dogwood. (C. alternifolia, L. f.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Found, in low rich woods and along streams, from New 
Brunswick through the Northern States, and south- 
ward along the Alleghany Mountains to Northern 
Georgia and Alabama. 


A small tree or shrub, ten to twenty feet high, with 
wide-spreading branches and flattish top. A ‘Shaker 
Medicine” is made from its bitter bark. 


Genus CHIONANTHUS, L. (Fringe Tree.) 


From two Greek words meaning ‘‘ snow” and ‘‘ flowers,” 


Fig. 70.—Fringe Tree. C. Virginica, L. 
Leaves, SIMPLE; OPPOSITE; EDGE ENTIRE. 


Outline, oval, long oval, or reverse egg-shape. Apex, 
pointed (or sometimes rounded). ase, pointed. 


Leaf, smooth. 


Flowers, with narrow petals nearly an inch in length, 
snow-white, in long, loose, and drooping clusters. 
June. 


Fruzt, one half to two thirds of an inch long, oval, purplish, 
with one stony seed. 


Found, along the banks of streams from New Jersey and 
Southern Pennsylvania southward. Common and 
very ornamental in cultivation. 


A small tree eight to twenty-five feet high, or often a 
shrub, 


Fig. 70.—Fringe Tree. (C. Virginica, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Genus CATALPA, Scop., Walt. (Catalpa.) 


Probably a corruption of the Indian word Catawba, which was the name of an impor- 
tant tribe that occupied a large part of Georgia and the Carolinas. 


Fig. 71.—Catalpa, Catawba, Indian Bean. C. bignonoides, Walt. 


Leaves, SIMPLE} OPPOSITE} EDGE ENTIRE. 


Outline, broad egg-shape or heart-shape. Afex, pointed. 


Base, heart-shape. 


Leaf, five to eight inches wide; smooth above, downy 
below, especially on the ribs. 


Bark of trunk, a silver-gray, only slightly furrowed. 


Flowers, very showy and fragrant, in large, upright 
pyramid-shaped clusters; white or violet-tinged, 
spotted inside with yellow and purple. July. 


Fruzt, in long, rounded pods (six to twelve inches long, 
about half an inch in diameter), with the seeds 
winged and fringed. They often remain through- 
out the winter. October. 


Found, now very widely naturalized throughout the 
Middle and Southern Atlantic States, though for- 


merly a rare and local Southern tree. 


A low, very ornamental tree, usually twenty to thirty 
feet high. Its seeds and bark are considered medicinal. 


Another species, C. sfeczosa, Ward, larger and of 
more value, is sometimes met with in Southern Illinois 
and the adjoining States. 


e . ‘ 
Fig. 71.—Catalpa. (C. bignono 
LEAF AND FRUIT REDUCED ONE THIRD. 


ides, Walt.) 
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Genus VIBURNUM, L. (Haw and Viburnum.) 
Fig. 72.—Black Haw, Stag Bush. JV. prunifolium, L. 
Leaves, SIMPLE; OPPOSITE; FINELY AND SHARPLY TOOTHED. 


Outline, broadly oval, or broadly reverse egg-shape. 
Apex, rounded, sometimes pointed. ase, rounded, 
sometimes slightly pointed. Quite variable. 


Leaf-stem, short and smooth, the edges slightly winged, 
the wings straight. 


Leaf, about one and a half to two inches long; smooth ; 


b 


shining above. 


Flowers, white, in rather large and flat, stemless bunches 
at the ends of the branches. May. 


Berrtes, oval, blackish, sweet and edible. 


Found, in Connecticut and Southern New York io 
Michigan and southward. 


A small tree fifteen to twenty feet high, or oftenest 
at the North a low, much-branching shrub. Usually 
with some of its branches stunted and bare. 


The tonic bark is sometimes used medicinally. 
144 


Fig. 72.Black Haw. (V. prunifolium, L.) 
Fig. 73.—Sweet Vibirnum. (V. lentago, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Fig. 73.—Sweet Vibtirnum, Sheep Berry, Nanny Berry. 
V. lentago, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE ; OPPOSITE; EDGE CLOSELY AND SHARPLY 
TOOTHED. 


Outline, egg-shape. Apex, pointed. ase, rcund. Quite 
variable. 


Leaf-stem, winged on both sides with a wavy border ; 
when young, sprinkled with brownish glands. 


Leaf, about three to four inches long, and half as wide or 
more; smooth. 


Flowers, white, in flat, stemless clusters. May, June. 


Fruit, one half inch long; oval; sweetish; red, becom- 
ing almost black when ripe ; edible. 


Found, from Hudson’s Bay through the Northern States, 
southward to Georgia. Common in swamps and 
rich, moist soil. 


A tree fifteen to twenty feet high, wth hard, ill- 
smelling wood. 
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Genus ACER, I) (Maple) 


From a Latin word meaning sharp, because of the ancient use of the wood for spear. 
heads and other weapons. ' 
= “ ¢ : Nrnad rd 
Ney IS fo. he 
Fig. 74.—Striped Maple,| Moosewood,) Whistlewood, Goose- 
foot Maple. A. Pennsylvanicum. L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; OPPOSITE; EDGE LOBED, with the lobes 
very finely and sharply toothed. 


Outline, rounded in the lower half, three-lobed above 
with the hollows between the lobes sharp. Afex of 
the lobes, slim and pointed. ase, more or less 
heart-shape. 


Lark, smooth, green, and peculiarly marked lengthwise 
with dark stripes. 


Flowers, large, yellowish-green. May, June. 
Fruit, with spreading pale-green wings, in long clusters, 
Found, in Canada, through the Northern Atlantic States, 


westward to Northeastern Minnesota, and along the 
Alleghany Mountains to Georgia. 


A small and slender tree or shrub, usually ten to 
twenty-five feet high, 
148 


Fig. 74.—Striped Maple. (A. Pennsylvanicum, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Fig. 75.—Sugar Maple, Hard Maple, Rock Maple. 4. sac- 
charum, Marsh. A. saccharinum, Wang. 
Leaves, SIMPLE} OPPOSITE; EDGE LOBED, with the lobes 
very sparingly and coarsely sharp-toothed or the 
lower pair entire. 


Outline, rounded, with three to five lobes, usually five, 
with the hollows between the lobes and between the 
coarse teeth rounded. Apex of the lobes, pointed. 
Base, heart-shaped or nearly squared. 


Leaf, dark green above; slightly lighter beneath ; smooth 
or somewhat downy on the ribs; closely resembling 
that of the introduced “ Norway Maple” but lacking 
the latter’s milky-juiced leaf-stem. 


Bark, light gray, usually smoothish when young, becoming 
rough and scaly. 


Flowers, yellowish-green and very abundant. April, May. 


Fruit, greenish-yellow, smooth, drooping, on thread-like 
and hairy stems one to two inches long, with wings 
about one inch long, broad and slightly spreading. 
September. 


Found, from Southern Canada through the Northern 
States, southward along the Alleghany Mountains, 
and westward to Minnesota, Eastern Nebraska, and 
Eastern Texas. Its finest development is in the 
region of the Great Lakes. It grows in rich woods; 
often it forms ‘“‘ groves,” sometimes extensive forests. 


A tree fifty to eighty feet high or more; of very great 
value in many directions,—as a shade-tree, for fuel, for 


Fig. 75.—Sugar Maple. (A. saccharum, Marsh.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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interior finish and the making of furniture, for its ashes, 

which give large quantities of potash; especially for its 

sap, which yields the ‘‘ maple sugar” of commerce. 
Accidental variations furnish the handsome Berd’s-eye 


Maple and Curled Maple. 


The yield of sugar by an average tree in one season 
is from five to ten pounds. 


Fig. 76.—Black Maple. 4. s., var. nigrum, T. and G. 


This variety is distinguished from its species (@ ¢., 
from the Sugar Maple) by the shape of its leaf, which, 
however, is somewhat variable, and also by the following 
items : 7 


Bark, blackish. 


Base of the leaf, when heart-shaped, sometimes with over- 


lapping lobes. 
Seed-wings, set wide apart, but only slightly diverging. 
Found, chiefly along streams and in river bottoms, from 


Western Vermont to Missouri and Northern Alabama. 


Fig. 77.—Silver Maple, White Maple, Soft Maple. 4. sac- 
charinum, L. <A. dasycarpum, Ehr. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; OPPOSITE; EDGE DEEPLY LOBED, with the 
lobes unequally notched and toothed. 


Ouilene, rounded, with five lobes (the lowest pair much 
the smallest), and with the hollows between the lobes 
pointed and usually extending half way to the base of 


Fig. 76.—Black Maple. (A.s., var. nigrum.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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the leaf. Afex of lobes, pointed. ase, heart-shaped 


or nearly squared. 


Leaf, stlvery white beneath; downy when young, becom- 
ing smooth. | 


Flowers, small, pale, yellowish-green ; in crowded clusters. 


March, April. 


Fruzt, yellowish-green ; woolly when young, becoming 
nearly smooth; on stems about one inch long, with 
very large, wide-spreading wings (two to three inches 
long), one of which is oftex undeveloped. July, August. 


Found, widely distributed, but most common west of the 
Alleghany Mountains and southward. 


A tree thirty to fifty feet high, with soft, white wood 
of comparatively slight value. 


Fig. 78.—Red Maple, Swamp Maple, Soft Maple. 4. 
rubrum, L. 

_ Leaves, SIMPLE; OPPOSITE; EDGE LOBED, with the lobes 

irregularly sharp-toothed and notched. 


Outline, roundish, with three to five lobes (the lowest 
pair, if present, the smallest) ; and with the hollows 
between the lobes pointed and usually extending 
less than half-way to the base of the leaf. Apex of 
the lobes, pointed. ase, heart-shaped (or sometimes 
rounded. 


Leaf-stem, \ong and round. 


Leaf (very variable in size and in the toothing and shape 
of its lobes) ; usually about two to four inches wide, 
with short lobes; whitish beneath. 


Fig. 77.—Silver-Leaf Maple. (A. saccharinum, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Lark, smoothish; gray, becoming dark and rough with 
age. 


flowers, rich crimson, on short stems in drooping clusters. 


March, April. 


Fruzt, bright red, smooth, with stems two to three inches 
long. The wings are about one inch long. At first 
they approach each other, but afterward are some- 
what spreading. September. 


Found, widely distributed in swamps and along streams, 
especially in all wet forests eastward from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Atlantic, and from Southern Canada 
to Florida and Texas. 


A tree thirty to sixty feet high, with wood of con- 
‘siderable value, especially when it shows a “curly grain.” 
It is one of the very earliest trees to blossom in the 
spring, and to show its autumn coloring in the fall. 


Besides the above native Maples, modified and intro- 
duced forms are often met with in cultivation. Among 
them are the Sz/ver-striped Maple, the Cut-leaved Maple 
(with the lobes extending nearly from the base of the 
leaf); the Morway Maple [A. platanoides, L.] (with a 
leaf resembling those of the Sugar Maple, but dis- 
tinguished from them by the milky juice of its leaf-stem, 
and with large and very broadly flaring seed-wings) ; the 
false Sycamore [A. pseudo-platanus] (with its leaf 
resembling that of the Norway Maple in general shape, 
but having its lobes much more closely and more finely 
toothed, and with its large winged seeds short stemmed 
and arranged in long, drooping clusters); and, less 
frecvuently, the Yapanese Maple. 


Fig. 78.—Red Maple. (A. rubrum, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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CONE-BEARKING DREES, 


PrentiswtslN to be { Pine.) 


From a Celtic word meaning rock or mountain. 


Fig. 79.—Gray Pine, Northern Scrub Pine, Prince’s Pine. 
P. Banksiana, Lam. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; INDETERMINATE in position because of 
their closeness, but arranged along the branches in 
two-leaved, sheathed bunches. 


Leaf, needle-shape, about one inch long, pointed, stiff, 
curved, rounded on the back, grooved above. 


Cones, nearly two inches long, gray, usually in pairs, and 
curved like small horns, with a peculiar habit of 
always pointing in the same direction as the branches. 
Scales, blunt, smooth, not armed with points or knobs. 


found, along the northern frontier of the United States 
and far northward. Its best growth is north of 
Lake Superior. 


A small evergreen tree, or often a shrub, five to thirty 
feet high, with long, spreading branches, and light, soft 
wood that is of but slight value. 
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Fig. 80.—Jersey Pine, Scrub Pine. PP. Virginiaina, Mill. P. 
gnops, Ait. 

Leaves, SIMPLE; INDETERMINATE in position because of 

their closeness, but arranged along the branches in 
two-leaved sheathed bunches. 


Leaf, needle-shape, one and three fourths to two and 
three fourths inches long, stiff, bluntish; on the outer 
side smooth and rounded; on the inner side flat, and 
rough downwards. 


Cones, one and three fourths to three inches long, usually 
single and pointing downward. ‘Scales, tipped with 
a stiff, straight prickle. 


Bark of the trunk, rough and blackish. Young branches 
smooth (in other pines scaly). Zw2zgs, purplish. 


found, from Long Island along the coast to South Caro- 
lina, and through Eastern and Middle Kentucky to 

Southeastern Indiana; in sandy and generally barren 

soil. | 


An evergreen tree fifteen to forty feet high, irregular 
in shape and with straggling, spreading, or drooping 
branches. The timber is very “‘pitchy,” soft, and durable, 
but poor even for fuel. 


‘“Next to the Gray Pine, the Jersey Pine is the most 
uninteresting species of the United States.” ——Micnauvx, f. 


Fig. 81.—Table Mountain Pine, Hickory Pine. P. pungens, 
Michx. 
Leaves, SIMPLE; INDETERMINATE in position because of 
their closeness, but arranged along the branches in 
two-leaved sheathed bunches. 


Fig. 79 


Fig. 79.—Gray Pine. (P. Banksiana, Lam.) 
Fig. 80.—Scrub Pine. (P. Virginiana, Mill.) 
Fig. 81.—Table Mountain Pine. (P. pungens, Michx.) 
Fig. 82.—Red Pine. (P. resindsa. Ait.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Leaf, needle-shape, about two and one half inches long, 
stiff; outer side smooth and rounded; inner side 


hollowed. 


Cones, about three and one half inches long, of a light 
yellow color, stemless, often united in clusters of 
fours. Scales, with a stout spine, widening at its 
base, one sixth of an inch in length. 


found, within narrower limits than any other American 
Pine; along the Alleghany Mountains from Pennsyl- 
vania to Tennessee, especially upon Table Mountain 
in North Carolina, one of the highest peaks of the 
range. 


A tree ten to fifty feet high, with light and soft wood, 
largely used for charcoal. 


Fig. 82.—Red Pine, Norway Pine. PP. resinisa, Ait. P. rubra, 
Michx, f. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; INDETERMINATE in position because of 
their closeness, but arranged along the branches in 
two-leaved sheathed bunches. 


Leaf, needle-shape, five to eight inches long; dark, dull, 
green; rounded and smooth on the outside; on the 
inside hollowed. | 


Cones, about two to three inches long; rounded at the 
base ; sometimes crowded in large clusters. Scales, 
not armed with points or knobs. 


Bark of the trunk, comparatively smooth and reddish, of 
a clearer red than that of any other species in the 
United States. 
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found, in dry and sandy soil from Newfoundland and the 
northern shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the 
Winnipeg River, through the Northern States to 
Massachusetts, in the mountains of Northern Penn- 
sylvania. Rare in the Eastern States, except in the 
extreme northern parts of New England. 


An evergreen tree fifty to eighty feet high, or more, 
with hard and durable wood, useful for all kinds of con- 
struction. It is low-branching and regular in shape. 


In a note given in confirmation of his estimate of the 
height of the red pine, Michaux says that when the 
French in Quebec built the war-ship SZ. Lawrence, fifty 
guns, they made its main-mast of this pine. 


Fig. 83.—Yellow Pine, Short-leaved Pine, Spruce Pine. 7. 

ecpinata, Mill. P. mitis, Michx. 

Leaves, SIMPLE; INDETERMINATE in position because of 
their closeness, but arranged along the branches in 
two-leaved sheathed bunches. (On vigorous young 
shoots the leaves are sometimes clustered in threes, 
not on the old branches.) 


Leaf, needle-shape, two and a half to five inches long, 
usually four to five inches; dark green; slender; 
rounded on the outer side; on the inner side, 


hollowed. 


Cone, about two to three inches long, in old trees scarcely 
more than one and a half inches long; the smallest 
of the American Pine cones; surface roughened by 
the slightly projecting ends of the scales; not grow- 
ing in large clusters. Scales, tipped with a weak 
prickle pointing outward. 
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Found, in Staten Island and New Jersey, and southward 
to Western Florida; through the Gulf States, 
Arkansas, and parts of Kansas, Missouri, and 
Illinois. 

An evergreen tree forty to eighty feet high, with 
stratght trunk, regular branches, and pyramid-shaped 
head. The timber is hard and very valuable, second in 
value (among the Yellow Pines) only to the ‘‘ Georgia 
Pine” (P. palustris—‘“ Long-leaved Pine,” ‘“ Southern 
Pine ”); 

Fig. 84.—Pitch Pine. P. rigida, Mill. 

Leaves, SIMPLE; INDETERMINATE in position because of 
their closeness, but arranged along the branches in 
three-leaved sheathed bunches. 

Leaf, needle-shaped, three to six inches long; stiff and 
sharp; the outer side flattish ; the inner side slightly 
ridged, and rough downwards. 

Bark, very thick and rough, and deeply fissured ; dark, 
often with a reddish or purplish tinge. 

Cones, two to three inches long, oftenest in clusters of 
two to four. Scales, tipped with stiff and sometimes 
curved prickles. 

found, from New Brunswick to Lake Ontario, through 
the Atlantic States to Northern Georgia, and 
extending to the western slope of the Alleghany 
Mountains, in West Virginia and Kentucky. Usually 
in dry, sandy soil, sometimes in deep swamps. Very 
common. | 

An evergreen tree thirty to eighty feet high, with 
very irregular branches, and a trunk that is seldom — 
straight to the top. The wood is hard and full of pitch, 
of slight value except for fuel and charcoal and coarse 
lumber. 


INS Fig: 85 


Fig. 83.—Yellow Pine. (P. ecpinata, Mill.) 
Fig. 84.—Pitch Pine. (P. rigida, Mill.) 
Fig. 85.—White Pine. (P. Strobus, L.) 

NATURAL SIZE, 
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Fig. 85.—White Pine, Weymouth Pine. ?. Strobus, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE} INDETERMINATE in position because of 
their closeness, but arranged along the branches in 
five-leaved bunches, with their sheaths lacking or very 
short, excepting when young. 


Leaf, needle-shape, three to five inches long, light bluish- 
green, three-sided, soft, and very slender. 


Cones, four to six inches long, cylinder-shape, about one 
inch in diameter before the scales loosen ; solitary, 
drooping, slightly curved. Scales, thin, without 
prickles. 


Bark of trunk, “ghter than in the other pines ; in young 
trees smooth, and only slightly rough when older. 


Found, from Newfoundland to the Winnipeg River, 
southward through the Northern States, and along 
the Alleghany Mountains to Georgia. Its finest 
growth is in the region of the Great Lakes. 


An evergreen tree of soft and delicate foliage, eighty 
to one hundred and fifty feet high; one of the most valu- 
able timber trees of any country. The wood is clear of 
knots, straight-grained, and soft, and is used in immense 
quantities for building and in many kinds of manufactur- 
ing. The branches are given off in flat, regular whorls 
around the straight trunk. 


Genus PICEA, Link. (Spruce.) 


Fig. 86.—Black Spruce. /. Mariana (Mill) B.S. P. P. nigra, 
Link. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; INDETERMINATE in position because of 
their closeness; arranged singly and thickly all 
around the branchlets, 


a Bs ai in 


Fig. 86.—Black Spruce. P. Mariana(Mill), B.S. P. 
Fig. 87.—White Spruce. P. Canadénsis (Mill), B. S. P. 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Leaf, needle-shape, five twelfths to two thirds of an inch 
long, four-sided, mostly straight, stiff, and sharp; 
dark green. 


Cones, three fourths to one and one half inches long, 
drooping at the ends of the branchlets; broad oval; 
dark purple when young, becoming reddish-brown 
as they ripen. Scales, long reverse egg-shape, thin, 
with a wavy or toothed edge toward their apex. 


Found, along the Alleghany Mountains from the high 
peaks of North Carolina to Pennsylvania, through 
the Northern States, and far northward. In the 
North it often forms large, dark forests. 


An evergreen tree thirty to sixty feet high, with 
straight, tapering trunk. The wood is light and straight- 
grained and is used for lumber, for the masts and spars of 
ships, in building, etc. From its twigs is prepared the 
‘essence of spruce,” 


Fig. 87. White Spruce. P. Canadensis (Mill), B. S. P. 
2. ba, Lk: 


Leaves, SIMPLE; INDETERMINATE in position because of 
their closeness; arranged singly all around the 
branchlets. 7 


Leaf, needle-shaped, five twelfths to three fourths of an 
inch long, four-sided, curved, sharp, rather slender, 
bluish-green, much lighter than the leaf of the Black 
Spruce. 


Lark, lighter than that of the Black Spruce. 


Cones, one to two inches long, and always in the pro- 
portion of about two inches in length to one half 


Fig. 88.—Norway Spruce. [P. excélsa. ] 


NATURAL SIZE, 
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or three fourths of an inch in thickness; drooping 
at the ends of the branchlets ; Jong oval or cylinder- 
shape ; pale green when young, becoming dbrownzsh 
as they ripen. Scales, broad reverse egg-shape, with 
an entire edge, and rounded or somewhat two-lobed 
at the apex. 


Found, in Maine, Northeastern Vermont, Northern Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, and far northward, on low ground 
and in swamps. It is most common north of the 
United States boundaries. 


An evergreen tree, forty to seventy feet high. One 
of the most important of the Northern timber trees. 


Fig. 88.—Norway Spruce. [P. excéedsa.] 


This spruce is not a native, but is now very widely 
cultivated, and is sometimes found escaped from cultiva- 
tion. It is a finer and larger tree than the native spruces, 
wand differs from them especially in these items: 


Cones, five inches and more in length; about one and a 
half inches in thickness. 


Branches and branchlets, heavily drooping, especially in 
the older trees. 


Genus TSUGA, Carr. (Hemlock.) 


Fig. 89.—Hemlock. 7. Canadensis (L.), Carr. Abies Canadensis, 
Michx. 
Leaves, SIMPLE; INDETERMINATE in position because of 
their closeness ; arranged singly in two flat distinctly 
opposite ranks up and down the branchlets. 


Leaf, one half inch long, narrow; blunt; sometimes 
minutely toothed toward the apex; flat; green 
above; silvery white beneath. 


Fig. 89.—Hemlock. T. Canadensis (L.), Carr, 


NATURAL SIZE. 
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Lark, reddish and scaly ; when old, somewhat roughened 
by long, shallow furrows. 


Cones, very smadl (three fourths of an inch long); dvoop- 
wmg, oval or egg-shape. Scales, few, thin, rounded, 
and entire. The seed with the wing is about three 
fourths the length of the scale. The cone does not 
fall apart when rege. 


found, from Southern New Brunswick and the Valley of 
the St. Lawrence through the Northern States to 
Delaware, and along the Alleghany Mountains to 
Alabama. Common northward, often forming large 
forests. 


An evergreen tree, sixty to eighty feet high, irregular 
in outline, very graceful, especially when young, with 
light and delicate foliage and horizontal or drooping 
branches. The timber is very coarse; the bark much 
used for tanning, and with medicinal qualities. 


Genus ABIES, Link. (Fir.) 


Fig. 90.—Balsam Fir, Balm of Gilead Fir. A. dalsimea (L.), 
Miller. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; INDETERMINATE in position because of 
their closeness ; arranged singly up and down the 
branchlets, at first radiating about equally on every 
side, afterward flattened into two ranks, as in the 
Hemlock. 


Leaf, one half to one inch long, narrow; apex blunt or 
notched; edge entire; flat, with a grooved line 
above and a corresponding raised line below ; bright 
green above; silvery white below. 
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Bark, smooth and unbroken (especially when young), and 
usually covered weth ‘ blisters.” 


Cones, two to four inches long, one inch broad, erect, at 
the sides of the branchlets; violet-colored. Scales, 
thin and flat, broad and rounded. The thin bracts 
between the scales are tipped with a slender bristle. 
Lhe cone falls apart when ripe. 


Found, from the far North through the Northern States. 
to Pennsylvania, and along the Alleghany Mountains 
to the high peaks of West Virginia. Common 


northward in damp forests. 


A slender, evergreen tree, twenty to sixty feet high ; 
pyramid-shaped, with regular horizontal branches ; its 
wood is very light and soft. From the “ blisters,” which 
form under the bark of the trunk and branches, the valu- 
able Canada balsam is obtained. 

The tree is short-lived, and therefore of less value in 
cultivation. 


Genus LARIX, Tourn. (Larch.) 


Fig. 91.—Larch, Tamarack, Hackmatack. Z. /aricina (Du Rot), 
Koch, L. Americéna, Michx. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; INDETERMINATE in position because of 
their closeness; arranged along the branches in 
many-leaved bunches without sheaths. 


Leaf, thread-like, one to two inches long, withering and 
falling in the autumn. 


Lark, smooth. 
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Cones, about one half inch long; broad egg-shaped ; 
green or violet when young, becoming purple and 
brownish as they ripen. Scades, thin, nearly round, 
their edges entire. 


Found, from Pennsylvania, Northern Indiana, and North- 
ern Illinois through the Northern States and far 
northward. It grows usually in low, swampy land, 
where it often thickly covers large areas. 


A tree fifty to one hundred feet high (not evergreen), 
with a straight trunk and slender, horizontal branches. 
The wood is durable, hard, and very strong, and is largely 
used in ship-building, for posts, railroad ties, ete. 


The Indians and Canadians were accustomed to use 
the fibres of the Larch roots for sewing their bark canoes; 
and for tightening the seams, the gum of the Balsam Fir. 


“Give me of your roots, O Tamarak ! 
Of your fibrous roots, O Larch-Tree ! 
My canoe to bind together, 

So to bind the ends together, 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me ! 


* * % * * * 


“Give me of your balm, O Fir-Tree ! 
Of your balsam and your resin, 
So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the river may not wet me! 


“ And the Fir-Tree tall and sombre, 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
‘Take my balm, O Hiawatha!’ ” 


// 
Ke 


Fig. 90.—Balsam Fir. A. balsamea (L.), Miller. 
Fig. 91.—Larch. L, laricina (Du Roi), Koch. 
NATURAL SIZE, 
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Genus CHAMAECYPARIS, Spach. (White Cedar.) 


Fig. 92.— White Cedar. C. thyoides (L.), B.S.P. C. spherdidea, Spach. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; INDETERMINATE in position because of 
their smallness and closeness. They are scale-like, 
somewhat egg-shape, overlapping each other, and 
closely pressed in four rows up and down the very 
flat branchlets. Each leaf has at its centrevagaised 
gland, easily distinguished if held between the eye 
and the light. 


Bark, fibrous. The “spray” (formed from the flat branch- 
lets) is itself flat and very delicate and of a dull green. 


Cones, about one fourth of an inch in diameter, round, 
variously placed, compact, purplish as they ripen ; 
opening when ripe toward the centre line (2. é., not 
toward its base). Scales, fleshy, shzeld-shaped and 
apparently fastened near therr centres, with the edge 
several-pointed, and with a sharp point or knob in the 
centre. Seeds, usually four to eight under each scale, 
oval, with wide wings at the sides. 


Found, in deep, cold swamps (filling them densely and 
exclusively), from Southern Maine along the coast 
to Florida, and along the Gulf coast to Mississippi. 


A tapering evergreen tree, thirty to seventy feet high, 
with light and durable wood, largely used in boat-building, 
for wooden-ware, shingles, etc. 


Fig. 92,_White Cedar. C. thyoides (L.), B. S. P. 


Fig. 93.—Arbor Vite. (T. occidentalis, L.) | 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Genus THUYA,.L. (Arbor Vite.) 


From a Greek word meaning to sacrifice, because of the use of the fragrant wood in 
sacrifice. 


Fig. 93.—Arbor Vitz, White Cedar. 7. occidentalis, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; INDETERMINATE in position because of 
their smallness and closeness. They are scale-like, 
somewhat egg-shape, overlapping each other, and 
closely pressed in four rows up and down the very 
flat branchlets. Each leaf has at its centre a raised 
gland, easily Steiab eet one if held between the eye 
and the light. 


Bark, fibrous. The “spray” (formed from the flat branch- 
lets) is itself flat and of rather a drzght green. 


Cones, about five twelfths of an inch in length, long oval 
or reverse egg-shape, nodding, yellowtsh-brown as they 
ripen, dry and opening to the base when ripe. Scales, 
pointless, oval or egg-shape, smooth (2. e., not pointed 
on the edge or near the centre.) Seeds, one to two 
under each scale, long and narrow (like a small 
caraway seed); broadly winged all around, with the 
wing notched at one end. 


found, along the Alleghany Mountains from the high 
peaks of North Carolina to Northern Pennsylvania 
and Central New York, northward into Southern 
Canada and westward; along rocky banks of streams 
and in swamps; very common at the North, where it 
often occupies large areas of swamp land. It is very 
widely cultivated, especially in hedges. 


A tapering evergreen tree, twenty to fifty feet high, 
with close, dense branches, and a light and durable wood. 
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Genus JUNIPERUS, L. (Red Cedar.) 


From a Celtic word meaning rough. 
Fig. 94.—Red Cedar, Savin. ¥. Virginiana, L. 


Leaves, SIMPLE; INDETERMINATE in position because of 
their smallness and closeness. They are arranged in 
four rows up and down the branchlets. 


[nxn young or rapidly growing sprouts the leaves are awl- 
shaped or needle-shaped, somewhat spreading from 
the branch, very sharp and stiff, placed in pairs (or 
sometimes in threes), usually about one fourth of an 
inch long, and with the fine branchlets, which they 
cover, rounded. 


ln the older and slower-growwng trees the leaves are scale- 
like and overlapping, egg-shape, closely pressed to 
the branchlets which they cover, and with the branch- 
lets sguare. As the branchlets grow, the lower scales 
sometimes lengthen and become dry and chaffy and 
slightly spreading. 


Bark, brown and sometimes purplish-tinged, often shred- 
ding off with age and leaving the trunk smooth and 
polished. 


“ Berrzes,” about the size of a small pea, closely placed 
along the branchlets, bluish, and covered with a 
whitish powder. 


Found, in Southern Canada, and distributed nearly 
throughout the United States—more widely than 
any other of the cone-bearing trees. 
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An evergreen tree, fifteen to thirty feet high (much 
larger at the South), usually pyramid-shaped, with a 
rounded base, but varying very greatly, especially near 
the coast, where it is often twisted and flattened into 
angular and weird forms. The wood is very valuable, 
light, straight-grained, durable, fragrant. It is largely 
used for posts, for cabinet-work, for interior finish, and 
almost exclusively in the making of lead pencils. The 
heart-wood is usually a dull red (whence the name), the 
sap-wood white. 


Among the most. picturesque objects in a Turkish 
landscape, standing like sentinels, singly or in groups, 
and as slender and upright as a Lombardy Poplar, are 
the black cypress trees (C. sempervirens). They mark 
the.sites of graves, often of those which have long since 
disappeared. In America, more than any other northern 
tree, the red cedar gives the same sombre effect, whether 
growing wild or planted in cemeteries. 


The Common Funiper (J. communis, L.), common as 
a shrub, is occasionally found in tree form, low, with 
spreading or drooping branches, and with leaves re- 
sembling those of a young Red Cedar, awl-shaped and 
spreading, but arranged in ¢hrees instead ot opfostte. 


Fig. 94.—Red Cedar, (J. Virginiana, L.) 
a. Young, 8 Old: 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Genus AILANTHUS. Dee 


From a Greek word meaning ‘‘ tree of heaven.” 


Fig. 95.—Ailanthus. [4. glandulosa, Desf.| 


Leaves, compouUND (odd-feathered, but with the odd leaflet 
often dwarfed or broken off; leaflets, twenty-one to 
forty-one); ALTERNATE; EDGE OF THE LEAFLETS 
ENTIRE, with onze or two coarse, blunt teeth at each 
side of their base.. 

Outline, of leaflet, long egg-shape or lance-shape. <Afex, 
taper-pointed. ase, squared, or heart-shaped. 
Leaf-stem, smooth, round, swollen at base. Leaflet-stems, 

smooth and short. 


Leaf, one and a half to six feet long. Leaflets vari- 
able, usually about six inches by two and a quarter, 
rather smooth and thin. 


Bark of the trunk, smooth and brown; the new shoots 
marked with whitish dots. 


flowers, in long bunches at the ends of the branches ; 
greenish, and of very disagreeable odor. June, 
July. 

Seeds, flat, at the centre of greenish and sometimes pink- 
tinged wings, in large, loose clusters. October. 
Found, common in cultivation, and to some extent 

naturalized. 


* This spelling of the name should rule because so given by its author, although, 
etymologically, Ailantus would be correct, the native Amboyna name being ‘‘ Ay- 
lanto,” 
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Fig. 95.—Ailanthus. [A. glandulésa, Desf.] 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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A large, showy tree (sixty to seventy feet high) of 
remarkably vigorous and rapid growth. It is a native of 
China. A Jesuit missionary sent its seeds in 1751 to 
England. In 1784 it was brought from Europe to the 
United States, and started near Philadelphia. Also 
about 1804 it was brought to Rhode Island from South 
America. But the source of most of the trees now found 
abundantly in the region of New York is Flushing, Long 
Island, where it was introduced in 1820. It has been a 
great favorite, and would deserve to be so still were it 
not for the peculiar and disagreeable odor of its flowers. 


Genus ROBINIA, L. (Locust.) 
Fig. 96.—Locust, Yellow Locust. 2. pseudacacia, L. 


Leaves, coMpouNnpd (odd-feathered ; leaflets, eleven to 
twenty-five) ; ALTERNATE}; EDGE ENTIRE. 

Outline, oval or egg-shape. Afex, rounded. Base, 
rounded. 

Stem of leaf, smooth, and covering the leaf-bud of the ~ 
ext year. 


Leaflets, very smooth, thin, often slightly tipped with the 
end of the mid-rib. 


Bark of trunk, dark, rough, and very deeply ridged. The 
smaller branches and young trunks are armed with 
strong, triangular prickles, but these disappear when 
the parts are three to four inches thick. 


flowers, showy and abundant; in long, loose clusters 
drooping from the sides of the branchlets; white ; 
and very fragrant. May, June. 


fruit, a smooth and rather blunt pod, two to three inches 
long, one and a half inches wide, four- to six-seeded. 
Seeds, dark brown. September. 
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found. Native in the Alleghany Mountains from Penn- 
sylvania (Monroe County—Porter) to Georgia; but 
now very generally naturalized throughout the United 
States east of the Rocky Mountains. 


A tree usually forty to fifty feet high, sometimes ninety 
feet, and of rapid growth. Its wood is exceedingly hard 
and strong, and remarkably durable when in contact with 
the ground. It is used largely for posts, in ship-building, 
and in turnery, and it is preferred to all other native wood 
for treenails. It is one of the most valuable trees of this 
or of any country. But its cultivation as a timber tree, 
which at one time was very general, has nearly ceased in 
the United States on account of the constant damage 
done by the grub of the Painted Clytus (Clytus pictus). 
This troublesome borer not only injures the new growth, 
but also pierces and detaches large branches, leaving the 
tree ragged and stunted. 


Clammy Locust. 2. viscosa, Vent. 


This species is native to the high ranges of the southern 
Alleghany Mountains, but is now very widely cultivated 
and sometimes naturalized in the Atlantic States. 

It differs from the common locust especially in its 
smaller size, in having its leaf-stem and branchlets “ sticky” 
and slightly rough, and its fowers rose-tinted and scarcely 
fragrant, and in close and erect bunches. 


Genus GYMNOCLADUS, Lam. (Coffee Tree.) 


Fig. 97.—Kentucky Coffee Tree, Stump Tree. G. dsicus (L.), 
Koch. G. Canadensis, Lam. 

Leaves, UNEQUALLY TWICE-COMPOUND (odd-feathered ; leaf- 
lets very numerous—seven to thirteen on the different 
branches of the main leaf-stem) ; ALTERNATE ; EDGE 
OF LEAFLETS ENTIRE, 


Fig. 97.--Kentucky Coffee Tree. G. disicus (L.), Koch. 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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Outline of leaflets, egg-shape or oval. Afex, sharply taper- 
pointed. ase, slightly heart-shaped or rounded. 

Leaf-stem, in the autumn takes a violet tinge. 

Leaf, one and one half to three feet long, about one half 
as wide. Leaflets, one to two and one half inches 
long, of a dull green. 

Bark of trunk, rough and scaly, separating in small and 
hard crosswise and backward-curled strips. Branch- 
lets stout and not thorny. | 

flowers, in white spikes along the branches. May-July. 

Fruit, in large curved pods (six to ten inches long, by 
two inches broad), pulpy within, of a reddish-brown 
color, flattened and hard. Each pod contains several 
hard, gray seeds one half of an inch or more in 
diameter. September, October. 


found, in Franklin County, Pennsylvania (Porter), Wes- 
tern New York, westward and southward to Middle 
Tennessee. Not common. 

A tree sixty to eighty feet high, or more, with a rather 
small and regular head. The fewness and the abruptness 
of its large branches give to it in the winter a dead and 
stumpy look, whence one of its common names. Its 
bruised and sweetened leaves are used at the South for 
poisoning flies. Its seeds were formerly used as a substi- 
tute for coffee. 


Genus GLEDITSCHIA, L. (Honey Locust.) 
Fig. 98.—Honey Locust, Three-thorned Acacia, Honey 
Shucks. G. ¢riacanthos, L. 

Leaves, COMPOUND; (even-feathered; leaflets, ten to 
twenty-two or more, usually about fourteen), some- 
times twice-compound ; ALTERNATE; EDGE OF LEAF- 
LETS ENTIRE as seen above, but as seen below often 
remotely and slightly toothed. 


Fig. 98.—Honey Locust. (G. triacanthos, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE, 
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Outline of leaftet, long oval or iong egg-shape. ase 
and narrowed Agex, rounded. 

Leaf-stem and very short Leaflet-stem, downy. 

Leaflets, three fourths to one and a half inches long ; 
about one third as wide. Often several of them 
(one to three) are partly or wholly divided into 
smaller leaflets. Surfaces smooth and shining. 

Lark of trunk, gray, and much less rough than that of 
the common Locust (which has a somewhat similar 
leaf); branchlets brown and often warty. The 
branches and the trunk, excepting in very young 
and in quite old trees, are usually thickly covered 
with sfzzes, two to four inches long, which are 
curved at the base, often two- or three-branched, and 
of a reddish-brown color. — 

flowers, small and greenish. 

Fruit, a long, flat pod (nine to eighteen inches long), 
reddish ; somewhat twisted, and filled between the 
seeds with a pulp which at first is sweet (whence the 
name ‘‘Honey” Locust) but which soon becomes 
sour. The seeds are flat, hard, and brown. 

Found, native in Pennsylvania, westward and southward, 
but also somewhat naturalized and widely introduced 
northward. | . 


A tree sometimes seventy feet high, with wide-spread- 
ing and graceful branches, and light and delicate foliage. 
It is often used as a hedge plant. 


A variety entirely bare of thorns (var. znérmzs) is 
sometimes found; also a variety (var. brachycar pos) 
with shorter fruit and thorns. 


NoTE.—See Poison Sumach (R. venenata D. C.), with its species, under D, ZZ, 
page 108. 
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Genus RHUS, LS {Sumac 


Fig. 99.—Stag-horn.Sumach. 2. AHphina, L. 


Leaves, CoMpoUND (odd-feathered ; leaflets, eleven to 
thirty-one) ; ALTERNATE; EDGE OF LEAFLETS EVENLY 
AND SHARPLY TOOTHED. 


Outlene of leaflet, narrow egg-shape. Afex, long, taper- 
pointed. ase, rounded or slightly heart-shaped. 


Leaflet-stem, lacking. Leaf-stem, densely velvety-hatry. 


Leaflet, usually two to four inches long and about one 
fourth as wide; the under surface whitish and more 
or less downy. 


Leaf, one to two feet or more in length. 


Lranchlets and stalks, especially towards their ends, cov- 
ered with a very dense velvet-like down, often crimson- 


tinged. ‘The juice is milky and acid. 


flowers, greenish-yellow, in upright, pyramid-shaped 
bunches at the ends of the branches, June. 

Berries, rounded, somewhat flattened, bright crimson, 
velvety, crowded. Stoze, smooth. Juice, acid. Sep- 
tember, October. 


Found, from New Brunswick and the valley of the St. 


Lawrence through the Northern States, and south- 


ward’ along the Alleghany Mountains to Central 
Alabama. 
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Fig. 99.—Stag-horn Sumach. (R. typhina, L.) 
NATURAL SIZE. 
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A small tree, ten to thirty feet high (or often a shrub), 
with straggling and evenly spreading branches that are 
leaved mostly toward their ends, giving an umbrella-like 
look to the tree. The wood is very soft and brittle; 
yellow within ; the sap-wood white. The young shoots, 
with the pith removed, are used in the spring as “sap 
quills” in drawing the sap from the sugar maples. The 
downy and irregular branchlets are suggestive of the 
horns of a stag, whence the name. 

An infusion of the berries is sometimes used as a 
gargle for sore-throat. 

This species is not poisonous. 


A variety with deeply gashed leaves (var. lacinzita ) 
is reported from Hanover, N. H. 


Fig. 100.—Poison Sumach, Poison Dogwood, Poison Elder. 
LR. venenata, D. C. 


Leaves, COMPOUND (odd-feathered ; leaflets, seven to thir- 
teen) ; ALTERNATE; EDGE OF LEAFLETS ENTIRE. 
Outline of leaflet, long oval or egg-shape. ase, rounded 

or pointed. Afex, taper-pointed. 


Leatet-stems, short and purplish, or lacking. Leaf-stem, 
smooth, reddish throughout to the end of leaflet, not 
winged. 

Leaflets, thin; one and a half to three inches long; about 
one half as wide; smooth. 

Branches and stalks, smooth. 


Flowers, greenish ; in long, loose bunches at the bases of 
the upper leaves. 


Berries, rounded, greenish-white, smooth, shining, dry, 
about the size of a small pea. September. 


NATURAL SIZE. 
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Found, from Northern New England westward and south- 
ward, oftenest in swamps. 


A ‘small tree (or more often a tall shrubyemese 
eighteen feet high. It is violently poisonous to the 
touch, causing in most persons a painful eruption ; some 
are poisoned by it without touching it; probably by rea- 
son of the drifting pollen of its flowers. A recommended 
application is sugar of lead, applied after the use of saline 
cathartics ; or a thick paste of bicarbonate of soda rubbed 
into the skin as soon as the eruption appears. It is also 
claimed that relief and, if used promptly, frequent cure 
follow the use of belladonna, of apis mellifica, or of 
arsenicum album—taken in homceopathic doses. 


Apart from other differences the Poison Sumach can 
be easily and quickly distinguished from all the other 
sumachs by these signs: It differs from the Stag-horn 
Sumach and the Smooth Sumach (a shrub) in having the 
edge of its leaflets entire; from the Dwarf Sumach (a 
shrub) in the absence of the winged stem between its 
leaflets, and by its red leaf-stem. 


Genus PYRUS, L. (Mountain Ash.) 
(NOTE.—See others of the same genus, Sec. A, //., p. 32.) 


Fig. 101.—Mountain Ash. PP. Americana, D. C. 


Leaves, COMPOUND (odd-feathered ; leaflets, nine to fifteen); 
ALTERNATE (often alternate in threes) ; EDGE OF LEAF- 
LETS FINELY AND SHARPLY TOOTHED. 


Outline of leaflet, long and narrow egg-shape. Afex, 
taper-pointed. ase, rounded or slightly pointed. 


Leaflet-stem, lacking, or very short. 


Fig. 101.—Mountain Ash. (P. Americana, D. C.) 
REDUCED ONE FOURTH. 
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Leaf, eight to twelve inches long. Leaflet, two to three 
and one half inches long; surfaces smooth. 


Bark of the trunk, reddish-brown and rather smooth. 


Flowers, small and white, in large, flat clusters, over the 
surface of the tree—fifty to one hundred or more 
flowers in acluster. May, June. 


Fruzt, very ornamental, about the size of peas, scarlet, in 
large, flat clusters, ripening in autumn and remaining 
into the winter. 


Found, from Labrador and Newfoundland through the 
Northern States and southward along the Alleghany 
Mountains. Its finest growth is on the northern 
shores of Lake Huron and Lake Superior. 


A slender, somewhat pyramid-shaped, tree, ten to 
thirty feet high, much and justly prized as one of the 
best of the native trees for ornamental planting. Its 
bark and the unripe fruit are very astringent, and are 
sometimes used medicinally. 


A slightly different species (P. sambucifolia) is some- 
times found in cold swamps and on the borders of streams, 
along the Northern frontier. 


The cultivated European Mountain Ash or Rowan 
Zree | P. ancuparia], which is very common in many parts 
of Europe, and especially in the Highlands of Scotland, 
differs but slightly from the American Mountain Ash. It 
varies chiefly in the following items: Leafle¢s blunter, 
and rather coarsely double-toothed. ark rather rough, 
Fruzt larger, oftenest red, but sometimes orange. 


Leaves Alternate. 203 


The Mountain Ash or “ Rowan Tree” has for a long 
time been renowned as a safeguard against witches and 
all evil spirits. A mere twig of it suffices. 


** Rowan-tree and red thread 
Put the witches to their speed.” 


“The spells were vain, the hag returned 
To the queen in sorrowful mood, 
Crying that witches have no power 
Where there is row’n-tree wood.” 


Genus JUGLANS, L. (Walnut. 


From two Latin words meaning nut of Jupiter. 


Fig. 102.—Black Walnut. ¥. zigra, L. 


Leaves, CoMpOoUND (odd-feathered ; leaflets, thirteen to 
twenty-one); ALTERNATE; EDGE OF LEAFLETS SHARP- 
TOOTHED. 


Outline of leafiet, long egg-shape. Afex, taper-pointed. 
ase, rounded or slightly heart-shaped, and one-sided. 


Leaf-stem, slightly downy. Leaflet-stem, very short. 


Leaf, twelve inches long, or more. Leaflets, about two to 
four inches long; the lower pairs shortest ; slightly 
downy beneath. 


Bark, blackish and thick. 


Fruzt, about two inches in diameter; rounded; the husk 
greenish-yellow when ripe, roughly dotted, spongy, 
decaying without splitting into sections; the xz 
dark, and deeply and roughly furrowed. October. 


Found, from Western Massachusetts westward and south- 
ward. Its finest growth is west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. Eastward it is now everywhere scarce. 
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A tree thirty to sixty feet high, or often much higher. 
Its rich, dark-brown heart-wood is of great value, and has | 
been more widely used in cabinet-work, for interior finish, 
and for gun-stocks than the wood of any other North 
American tree. 


Fig. 103.—Butternut, White Walnut. ¥. cinerea, L. 


Leaves, COMPOUND (odd-feathered ; leaflets, fifteen to seven- 
teen) ; ALTERNATE ; EDGE OF LEAFLETS SHARP-TOOTHED. 


Outline of leaflet, long egg-shaped or long oval. Afex, 


taper-pointed. ase, rounded. 
Leaf-stem, downy and “ stzcky.” 


Leaf, twelve to twenty inches long. Leaflet, three inches 
or more in length; downy, especially beneath. 


Lark of the branches, light gray and smoothish. 7wags, 
as well as leaf-stems and fruit, very sticky. 


Fruit, long (two to three inches), pointed. Husk, very 
sticky; green at first; brown when ripe, becoming 
very dark; not splitting in sections. Vt, deeply 
and roughly furrowed and sharp-ridged, with a sweet, 
oily kernel. September. 


Hound, in Southern Canada, and common in New Eng: 
land and the Middle and Western States. 


A tree twenty to fifty feet high, with a short, stout 
trunk and very wide-reaching, horizontal branches. The 
heart-wood is reddish or light brown, not as dark nor as 
hard as in the Black Walnut. It is used for ornamental 
cabinet-work and interior finish. 


Fig. 102.—Black Walnut. (J. nigra, by) 
Fig. 103.—Butternut. (J. cinerea, EA) 
LEAFLETS AND FRUIT REDUCED ONE THIRD. 
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Genus HICORIA, Raf. CARYA, Nutt. (Hickory.) 


From a Greek word meaning round, in allusion to the shape of the nut. 


Fig. 104. — Shag-bark, Shag-bark Hickory, Shell-bark 
Hickory. . ovata (Mill), Britton. C. alba, Nutt. 


Leaves, COMPOUND (odd-feathered ; leaflets, five); aLTER- 
NATE ; EDGE OF LEAFLETS SHARP-TOOTHED. 


Outline of leaflet, long oval, reverse egg-shape or egg- 
shape, the lower pair differing in shape from the 
others, and much smaller. Afgex, long-pointed. 
Base of the end leaflet, wedge-shape; of the others, 
more or less blunted. 


Leaf-stem, rough throughout. Suds, large and scaly, 
often of a green and brown color. 


Leaflet-stems, lacking (or scarcely noticeable), excepting 
the roughish stem of the end leaflet. 


Leaflets, four to eight inches long ; roughish below. 


Bark, dark and very rough in the older trunks, peeling 
up and down in long, shaggy strips. Often the 
strips cling at their middle and are loose at each 
end. 


fruit, round, nearly one and a half to two inches 
in diameter; the us, thick (nearly half an 
inch), depressed at the centre, grooved at the 
seams, and wholly separating into four pieces at 
maturity ; the zt, about one inch long, often the 
same in breadth, slightly flattened at the sides, 
angular, nearly pointless, whitish, with a rather thin 
shell, and a large finely flavored kernel. October. 

Found, from the valley of the St. Lawrence River to 
Southeastern Minnesota, and southward to Western 
Florida. Its finest growth is west of the Beye 
Mountains, 


Fig. 104.—Shag-bark. H. ovata (Mill), Britton. 
LEAF AND FRUIT REDUCED ONE THIRD. 
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A tree, fifty to eighty feet high, of great value. Its 
tough and elastic wood is used in making agricultural 
implements, carriages, axe-handles, etc. It ranks also ~ 
among the best of woods for fuel. Most of the “hickory 


nuts” of the markets are from this species. 


All the Hickories are picturesque trees. Their 
tendency, even when standing alone, is to grow high, 
and with heads that, instead of being round, are cylinder- 
shaped to the very top, with only enough breaks and 
irregularities to add to the effect. This tendency is more 
marked in the Hickories than in any other of the leaf- 
shedding trees of North America. They are worthy of 
the name sometimes given them of ‘the artist’s tree.” 
Big Shell-bark, King Nut. 2. su/céta (Willd), Britton. C. sulcéta, 

Nutt. 

This species differs from the Shag-bark chiefly in 
these items; 

Leaflets, seven to nine, usually nine. 
Leaf, ten to twenty inches long. 


Nut, oval, strongly pointed, with a dark yellowish shell, 
nearly twice as large as the Shag-bark nut, and with 
a less pleasantly flavored kernel. 

Lark, in narrower strips and of a lighter color, 


found, in Bucks County, Pennsylvania (Porter), and 
westward. Local and rare. 


Fig. 105.—Mocker-nut, White-heart Hickory, Black Hickory, 
Big-bud Hickory. WZ. alba (L.), Britton. C. tomentisa, Nutt. 


Leaves, COMPOUND (odd-feathered, leaflets, seven to nine) ; 
ALTERNATE} EDGE SLIGHTLY AND RATHER ROUNDLY 
TOOTH HDi 


Outline of leaflets, mostly long oval, the lower pairs be- 
coming smaller and more egg-shaped. Afex and 
Base, about the same as in the Shag-bark. 


/ 
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Fig. 105.—Mocker-nut.. H. alba (L.), Britton. 
LEAF AND FRUIT REDUCED ONE THIRD. 
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Leaf-stem, rough throughout. Azds, large and round and 
covered with downy, yellow?¢sh-brown scales, or, in 
winter, with hard and grayish-white scales. 

Leaflet-stems, lacking (or scarcely noticeable), except the 
short, roughish stem of the end leaflet. 

Leaftets, two to seven inches long, rough beneath, especially 
on the ribs; fragrant when crushed. 

Bark, rough, becoming cracked across, but zo¢ scaly. 

fruit, rounded, slightly egg-shaped or oval, one and one 
half to two inches or more in length. The husé is 
about one fourth of an inch thick and splits nearly 
to the base when ripe. Vud, slightly six-angled, light 
brown, with a very thick and hard shell. The serned 
is sweet, but small. October. 

found, common, in dry woods, especially southward and 
westward. It grows in Southern Canada and in all 
the Atlantic States. In size and in the quality of its 
timber the tree resembles the Shag-bark. 


Fig. 106.—Small-fruited Hickory. 4. microcarpa (Nutt), Britton 
C. microcarpa, Nutt. 


Leaves, coMPoUND (odd-feathered ; leaflets, five to seven, 
oftenest five); ALTERNATE; EDGE OF LEAFLETS SHARP- 
TOOTHED. | 


Outline of leaflets, mostly long oval. Apex and Base 
pointed. 

Leaf-stem, smooth. 

Leaflet-stems, lacking (or scarcely noticeable), excepting 
the short stem of the end leaflet. 

Leaflets, mostly four to eight inches long, remarkably 
smooth, excepting that the under surface is tufted in 
the angles of the ribs and usually dotted with dark 
glandular spots. 

Lark, rough and close. 

fruit, broad egg-shape. //usé, thin, splitting part way to 
the base. Nut, small, (three fourths of an inch in 


Fig. 106.—Small-fruited Hickory. H. microcarpa (Nutt), Britton. 
LEAF AND FRUIT REDUCED ONE THIRD. 
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diameter), not angled, not sharp-pointed, and with a 
thin shell. 
Found, on moist ground, New York to Delaware, west to 
Michigan and Illinois, rarely, if ever, in New England. 
In size and in the quality of its timber the tree re- 
sembles the other hickories. By its leaves the species 
appears to be allied with the Pig-nut; by its nuts, with. 
the Mocker-nut. 


Fig. 107, 2 and 4.—Pig-nut, Broom Hickory. JZ. glabra (Mill), 
Britton. C. glabra, Torr. C. porcina, Nutt. 

Leaves, ComMpouND (odd-feathered ; leaflets, five to nine, 
usually seven) ; ALTERNATE ; EDGE OF LEAFLETS SHARP- 
TOOTHED, 

Outline of leaflets, usually long oval. Afex, taper-pointed. 
Lase of end leaflet, wedge-shaped, of the others more 
or less rounded or slightly pointed. 

Leaf-stem, smooth. Leaf-buds, egg-shape and pointed or 
rounded, and with their outer scales a polished-brown. 

Leaflet-stems, lacking, except the smooth, very short stem 
of the end leaflet. 

Leaflets, mostly two to five inches long (the lower ones 
much the smallest), sazooth above and below. 

Bark, not shaggy. 

Fruzt, of two forms: a, pear-shape, 4, rounded. Aushs, 
very thin, splitting about half-way to the base. Mud, 
about one inch in diameter; in 6 somewhat flattened 
at the sides and slightly hollowed above, and with 
the apex a sharp point. Sel, rather thin, smooth, 
hard, and bluish-gray. J/eat, small and sweetish or 
slightly bitter. ? 

Found, from Southern Maine westward and southward. 

In size and in the quality of its timber the tree re- 
sembles the other hickories. 


Fig. 107, z and 6.—Pig-nut. H. glabra (Mill), Britton. - 
LEAF AND FRUIT REDUCED ONE THIRD. 
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Fig. 108.—Bitter-nut, Swamp Hickory. Z. minima (Marsh), 
Britton. C. amara, Nutt. 
Leaves, comMpounp (odd-feathered ; leaflets, seven to 
eleven); ALTERNATE; EDGE OF LEAFLET SHARP- 
TOOTHED. 


Outline of leaflet, long oval or long egg-shape. <AZex, 
taper-pointed. ase, pointed or blunted. 


Leaf-stem, rather slender, somewhat downy, and oftex 
flattened and winged. Leaf-buds, small, slightly 
rounded or (at the ends of the branchlets) pointed, 
and yellow. 


Leaflet-stems, \acking, except the short stem of the end 
leaflet. 


Leaflets, four to six inches long, the upper one usually 
short ; smooth on both sides, or with a slight, scat- 
tered down below. 


Bark, rather smooth. 


Fruzt, rounded or slightly egg-shaped, dark green. Husk, 
very thin and fleshy, never becoming entirely hard, 
with prominent wznuged edges at the seams, only two 
of which reach more than half-way to the base. It 
divides half-way down when ripe. JVz¢, barely one 
inch long, heart-shaped at the top, broader than long, 
white and smooth. Sel, so thin that it can be 
broken with the fingers. Kernel, cntensely bitter. 

Found, usually in wet grounds, though often also on rich 
uplands, from Southern Maine westward and south- 
ward. It reaches its finest growth in Pennsylvania 


and Ohio. 


A rather smaller and less valuable tree than the rest 
of the hickories. 


NotTE.—See Honey Locust (G. triacanthos, L.), under D, 7., page 192. 


Fig. 108.—Bitter-nut. H. minima (Marsh), Britton. 
LEAF AND FRUIT REDUCED ONE THIRD. 
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Genus NEGUNDO, Moench. 


Fig. 109.—Ash-leaved Maple, Box Elder. J. aceroides, M. 


Leaves, compounpD (odd-feathered ; leaflets, three, some- 
times five, rarely seven) ; OPPOSITE; EDGE OF LEAFLET 
REMOTELY AND UNEQUALLY COARSE-TOOTHED. 


Outline of leaflets, egg-shape or oval. Apex, taper-pointed. 
Base, variable and often uneven. 


Leaflets, slightly rough; the vzds very marked. 


Bark of young trunks, smoothish and yellowish-green ; 
twigs, light green. 


Flowers, small and greenish, in delicate, drooping clusters 
from the sides of the branches. 


Fruzt, large, yellowish-green, smooth, in long, loose, late- 
hanging clusters. 


found, North, South, and West. One of the most widely 
distributed of the North American trees, with its 
finest growth in the region of the Wabash and 
Cumberland rivers. ° 


A tree twenty to thirty feet high, with spreading 
branches. Its wood is light and of slight value. 


218 


109.—Ash-leaved Maple. (N. acero 


Fig. 


TURAL SIZE 
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(Genus FRAXINUS, L. (Ash.) 


From a Greek word meaning ‘‘ separation,’’ because of the ease with which the wood 
of the Ash can be split. 


Fig. 110.—White Ash. /. Americana, L. 


Leaves, comPounND (odd-feathered ; leaflets, seven to nine) ; 
OPPOSITE; EDGE OF LEAFLETS SLIGHTLY TOOTHED OR 
ENTIRE; entire at the base. 


Outline of leaflet, long oval or long egg-shape. Afex, 
taper-pointed. ase, somewhat pointed. 


Leaf-stem, smooth. Leaflet-stem, about one fourth of an 
inch long, or more; smooth. Leaf-bud, rusty- 
colored and smooth. 


Leaftet, two to six inches long; pale beneath; downy 
when young, but becoming nearly smooth, except 
on the ribs. 


Bark of the trunk, light gray. In very young trees it 
is nearly smooth, but it soon becomes deeply 
furrowed—the furrows crossing each other, and 
so breaking the bark into irregular, somewhat 
square or lozenge-shaped plates. Then in very 
old trees it becomes smooth again, from the scaling 
off of the plates. The branches are smooth and 
grayish-green. The young shoots have a polished, 
deep-green bark, marked with white lines or dots. 

Winged seeds, one and a half to two inches long, with the 
‘wing ” about one fourth of an inch wide, hanging in 
loose clusters from slender stems. The base of the 
seed is pointed and not winged. | 

found, in rich woods, from Southern Canada to Northern 
Florida and westward. J. is most common in the 
Northern States. The finest specimens are seen in 
the bottom lands of the lower Ohio River basin. 


Fig. 110.—White Ash, (F. Americana, L.) 
LEAF AND FRUIT REDUCED ONE THIRD, 
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A tree forty to eighty feet high. Often the trunk 
rises forty feet without branching. Its tough and elastic 
timber is of very great value, being widely used in the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, for oars, and the 
shafts of carriages, and in cabinet-work. 


I find in the notes of an old copy of White’s “ Natural 
History of Selborne” this comment : ‘“ The Ash, I think, 
has been termed by Gilpin the Venus of British trees.” 

Gerardes’ ‘“‘ Herbal” comments: ‘The leaves of the 
Ash are of so great a vertue against serpents, as that 
the serpents dare not be so bolde as to touch the morning 
and evening shadowes of the tree, but shunneth them . 
afarre off, as Pliny reporteth in his 16 book, 13 chap. 
He also affirmeth that the serpent being penned in with 
boughes laide rounde about, will sooner run into the fire, 
if any be there, than come neere to the boughes of the 
Ash.” 

In Scandinavian mythology the great and sacred tree, 
Yeg¢drasil, the greatest and most sacred of all trees, which 
binds together heaven and earth and hell, is an Ash. Its 
roots spread over the whole earth. Its branches reach 
above the heavens. Underneath lies a serpent; above is 
an eagle ; a squirrel runs up and down the trunk, trying 
to breed strife between them. 


Fig. 111.—Red Ash. /. pubescens, Lam. 


Leaves, COMPOUND (odd-feathered ; leaflets, seven to nine) ; 
EDGE OF LEAFLETS NEARLY ENTIRE OR SLIGHT Ee? 
TOOTHED. 


Outline of leaflet, long oval or egg-shape. Apex, taper- 


pointed, ase, somewhat pointed, 


Fig. 111.—Red Ash. (F. pubéscens, Lam.) 
LEAF AND FRUIT REDUCED ONE THIRD. 
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Leaf-stem, velvety-downy. Leaflet-stem, about one fourth 
of an inch long, or somewhat less, and velvety-downy. 
Leaf-bud, rounded, nearly concealed by the leaf-stem, 
downy, and of a dark, rusty brown. 


Leaflet, two to six inches long, downy beneath, and pale, 
becoming reddish. 


Bark of the trunk, dar& ashy or granite-gray, or of a 
deep brown. It is slightly furrowed up and down, 
the furrows seldom joining or crossing. The branches 
are grayish. The young shoots are velvety, with a 
grayish or rusty down. 


Winged seeds, resembling those of the White Ash, but 


usually with the end of the wing more rounded. 


Found, along borders of streams and in low and swampy 
ground—New Brunswick to Minnesota, and south- 
ward to Northern Florida and Alabama; but rare 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. Its finest growth 
is in the Northern Atlantic States. 


A medium-sized tree, usually thirty to fifty feet high, 
of less value than the White Ash. 


Fig. 112.—Green Ash. /. viridis, Michx., f. 


Leaves, compOUND (odd-feathered ; leaflets, five to nine) ; 
OPPOSITE ; EDGE OF LEAFLETS USUALLY SHARP-TOOTHED, 
but with the base entire. 


Outline of leaflet, egg-shape or oval. Afex, taper-pointed. 
Base, pointed, often wedge-shaped. 


Leaf-stem, smooth. Leaflet-stem, about one fourth of an 
inch long; smooth. Leaf-bud, grayish-brown and 


smooth. 


Fig. 112,—Green Ash. (F. viridis, Michx., f.) 
LEAF AND FRUIT REDUCED ONE THIRD. 
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Leaftet, green, and of nearly the same shade on each 
side ; not shining, but smooth throughout, excepting 
that sometimes it is slightly downy in the angles of 
the ribs. 

Lark of the branches, grayish-brown and smooth. 

Wrnged seeds, smaller than those of the White Ash, but 
with the wing about the same length. 

Found, in New England, but mostly southward and 
westward. 


A tree twenty to thirty feet high, of inferior value. 


Fig. 113.—Blue Ash. /. guadrangulata, Michx. 


Leaves, compounpD (odd-feathered ; leaflets, five to nine) ; 
OPPOSITE ; EDGE OF LEAFLETS SHARPLY TOOTHED. 


Outline of leaflet, oval to long egg-shape. Apex, taper- 
pointed. ase, pointed. 


Leafiet-stem, very short. Leaf-bud, velvety. 


Leaflet, three to four inches long, both sides green; 
downy beneath. 


Lark of the trunk cracks and separates in thin plates, 
like that of the White Oak. Branchlets smooth and 
square, or margined when young, becoming nearly 
round, 

Winged seeds, about one and a half inches long, one 
fourth to one half of an inch wide; blunt, and of 
nearly the same width at both ends, and with the 
apex often notched. 

found, usually on limestone hills, from Southern Michi- 
gan to Central Minnesota, southward to Northeastern 
Kansas. 


A tree sixty to eighty feet high, used for flooring, 
carriage building, etc. Itsinner bark furnishes a blue dye, 


~ 


Fig. 113.—Blue Ash. (F. quadrangulata, Michx.) 
LEAF AND FRUIT REDUCED ONE THIRD. 
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Fig. 114.—Black Ash, Water Ash, Hoop Ash. J. sambuctfolia. 


Lam, 


Leaves, COMPOUND (odd-feathered ; leaflets, seven to eleven, 
usually nine); OPPOSITE; EDGE OF LEAFLET TOOTHED. 


Outline of leaflet, narrow, long oval or long egg-shape. 
Apex, taper-pointed. ase, rounded. 


Leaf-stem, smooth, somewhat flattened or channelled, and 
with sharp edges above the leaflets. 


Leaftet-stem, lacking. 
Leaf-bud, deep blue or blackish. 


Leaftet, three to five inches long, smooth and green on 
both sides, excepting where it is slightly hairy along 
the lower part of the middle rib. When crushed it 
has an Elder-like odor. 


Lark of trunk, dark granite-gray, somewhat furrowed and 
broken up and down with roughnesses, which con- 
tinue in the old tree. The young branches are 
smooth and grayish and marked with black and 
white dots and warts. 


Winged seeds nearly one and one half inches long, with 
the wing three eighths of an inch wide and extending 
around the seed. Ripe in July. 


Found, along low river-banks and in swamps, which it 
sometimes fills; in Delaware, the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, Northwestern Arkansas, through the Northern 
States to Canada. It is the most Northern of the 
American Ashes. 


Usually a small or medium-sized tree. The wood is 
largely used for barrel-hoops, baskets, in cabinet-work, 
and interior finish. 


Fig. 114.—Black Ash, (F. sambucifolia, Lam.) 
LEAF AND FRUIT REDUCED ONE THIRD. 


TREES WITH COMPOUND LEAVES 


(HAND-SHAPED) 


LEAN EStOPPOSITE 


(EDGE TOOTHED) 


F I 


Genus AESCULUS, L. (Buckeye, Horse Chestnut.) 
Fig. 115.—Sweet Buckeye, Big Buckeye. _4. flava, Ait. 


Leaves, COMPOUND (hand-shaped ; leaflets, usually five, 
sometimes seven) ; OPPOSITE ; EDGE TOOTHED. 


Outline of leaflet, long oval, long egg-shape, or long 
reverse egg-shape. Afex, taper-pointed. ase, 
pointed. 


Leaflet, four to nine inches long, one to three inches wide, 
usually minutely downy beneath. 


Flowers, pale yellow. April, May. 


frutt, two to two and one half inches in diameter, rounded. 
flusk, not prickly, but uneven. Vu, one or two in 
a husk, large and brown. 


Found, from Alleghany County, Pennsylvania, southward 
along the Alleghany Mountains to Northern Georgia 
and Alabama, and westward. 


A tree thirty to seventy feet high. Its wood is light 
and hard to split. With the other species of the same 
genus it is preferred, above any other American wood, for 
the making of artificial limbs. 
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Fig. 116.—Ohio Buckeye, Fetid Buckeye. 4. glabra, Willd. 
4. Ohioensis, Michaux. 


Leaves, coMpounD (hand-shaped ; leaflets, five) ; OPPOSITE ; 
EDGE TOOTHED. 

Outline of leaftet, oval or long oval. Apex, taper-pointed. 
Base, pointed. 

Leaflets, three to seven inches long; one and a half to 
three inches wide. 

Bark, with a disagreeable odor. 

Flowers, small, yellowish-white. June. 

Fruzt, about three fourths of an inch in diameter. zsh, 
prickly when young. zt, smooth. 

Found, along the western slopes of the Alleghany 
Mountains—Pennsylvania to Northern Alabama and 
westward, 


A small, ill-scented tree (eighteen to thirty-five feet 
high), with wood in quality and use much like that of the 
Sweet Buckeye. 


Horse Chestnut. [4 Hippocastanum, L.]| 

A very common introduced and cultivated species, 
native in Northern India. 

Leaflets, five to seven (usually seven), with ribs straight, 
and brown-woolly when young. 

Flowers, at the ends of the branches; large; in large, up- 
right, pyramid-shaped clusters ; cream-white, spotted 
with yellow and purple. May, June. 

Fruit, large. Husk, with stiff prickles. Mt, mahogany- 
colored, with a large, round, whitish scar; bitter, and 
said to be somewhat poisonous. 

A compact, rounded tree, of medium size; very orna- 
mental when in flower. Its bark has been used as a sub- 
stitute for cinchona bark in the treatment of intermittent 
fevers. 


Fig. 116.—Ohio Buckeye. (4. glabra, Willd.) 
REDUCED ONE THIRD. 


I tarried there that day ; I worshipped there,— 
For in that forest God seemed everywhere. 
And when the shining day was wholly done 
And twilight’s peaceful hours were well begun, 
I homeward bore the forest’s loving words 
That filled my heart like melodies of birds 
And seemed God’s benediction from above,— 
Those woodland gladsome messages of love. eget 
—From Lhe (reas, 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


EXPLANATION OF TERR 


i. 


TREES, as distinguished from shrubs, are those species 
which, as the rule, spring from the ground with a single, 
branching trunk. 


IL. 
A LEAF is: 


(1) Szmfle, when it is of one piece. (Fig. a, Willow 
Oak.) 


Fig. 


(2) Compound, when there are two or more entirely 
separate pieces (called /eaflets) on the one leaf-stem. 


(Figs. 6 and ¢, Dwarf Sumach and Horse Chestnut.) 
See note 2. 


COMPOUND LEAVES are : 

(1) Feather-shaped, when the leaflets are placed 
along the sides of the leaf-stem. (Fig. 4.) 

(When the compound leaf ends with a pair of leaflets 
it is even-feathered ; when it ends with one leaflet it is 
oda-feathered.) 

(2) Hand-shaped, when all the leaflets radiate from 
the end of the leaf-stem, like fingers from the palm of 
the hand. . (hig. ¢.) 

Nore 1.—Compound leaves may be once, twice, or three times compound. 


Nore 2.—The leaflets of a compound leaf can be distinguished from a simple 
leaf by the absence of leaf-buds from the base of their stems. 
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Fic. 4. FIG. ¢. 
1H 
The Ence of the leaf is: 
(1) £xtzre, when it is an even line, without indenta- 
tions. 
(2) ZYoothed, when it is set with an indefinite number 


of sharp or blunt teeth. (Fig. @.) 


eee 


cea are ac Me ar 


Pics. d, 


(3) Lobed, when the indentations are deep and of a 
definite number. (Figs. e, f, and g, Oaks and Poplar.) 


IV. 


Tue SHAPE OF THE WHOLE LEar.—The leaf is: 
(1) NMeedle- or line-shaped, when it is very narrow (some- 
times no more than a line), and of about the same width 


throughout. (Fig. 4, Pine.) 
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FIG. 4 Fics 7. Fic. ¢g. 
(2) Lance-shaped, when it is much longer than wide, 
and gradually tapering to a point. (Fig. z, Willow.) 


a 


FIG. 2. 
Fic. 2, 


(3) Luversely lance-shaped, when gradually tapering 
down instead of up. 

(4) Lge-shaped, when it is the shape of an egg, with 
the broadest part below the middle, but without regard to 
the base and apex. (Fig. 7, Dogwood.) 

(5) Luversely egg-shaped, when it is the shape of an 
egg, but with the broadest part above the middle. 
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FIG,-7. 


(6) Oval, when shaped much like an egg, but with 
the broadest part at the middle. (Fig. 4, Beech.) 


Fic, &. 


7) Founded, when round or nearly so. 


NoTeE.—If the leaf is lobed its ‘‘ shape” is found by filling out the space between 
the lobes. 
ve 


The Apex of the leaf is: 

(1) Potnted. (Fig. £2) 

(2) Taper-pointed, when the leaf gradually tapers to 
a point. (Fig. 7.) 

(3) Brestle-pornted, when it terminates with a bristle. 
(Fig. 2.) 


Hricit: Fic. m, FIG. 2. 


(4) Scythe-shaped, when the tapering end curves like 
ascythe. (Fig. 0.) 
(5) Blunt, or rounded, when the end is evenly curved. 


(Fig. 2.) 
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(6) Hollowed, when the end is more or less hollowed 
or notched. (Fig. ¢.) 


KD WA 


Fic, 0. FIG, f. Fic, ¢. 
MI, 

ine Base of the leaf is: 

(1) Sguared, when it is cut nearly or quite straight 
across. * (Fig, 7) 

(2) Rounded. (Fig. s.) 

(3) Pomted. (PigsZ,) 

(4) Wedge-shaped, when it tapers to a point by 
straight lines. (Fig. z.) 

(5) Heart-shaped, when the edge is turned in at the 
base, forming a notch or bend. (Fig. z.) 


hae 


Fico ?. FIG. s. Fic, 7. FIG. 2. Hicwy 
AGE 

ARRANGEMENT OF LEAVES ON THE BRANcH.—Leaves 
are: 

(1) Alternate, when they follow one another upon 
different sides of the branch. (Elm, Walnut.) 

(2) Opposzte, when they are in pairs, and upon oppo- 
site sides of the branch. (Maple, Ash.) 

(3) Ludeterminate, when they are closely crowded, 
either in bunches (Pine, Larch), or singly up and down 
the branches. (Spruce, Arbor Vitz.) 


Alternate-leaved 
Bristle-pointed 
Compound leaf 
Egg-shaped 
Entire-edged . 
Even-feathered 
Feather-shaped 
Hand-shaped 
Heart-shaped 

Hollowed : 
Indeterminate-leaved 
Inverse egg- or lance-shaped . 
Lance-shaped 

Leaflet . ; ‘ . 
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Leaflet (distinguished from leaf) 
Lobed ; : . 
Needle-shaped 

Odd-feathered 

Opposite-leaved 

Oval 

Rounded 

Scythe-shaped 

Simple leaf 

Squared base . 

Taper-pointed 

Toothed-edge : : 
Tree (distinguished from shrub) 
Twice compound 
Wedge-shaped 
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The names of genera are given in SMALL CAPITALS, of species and varieties in 
The names of introduced species are 


‘‘roman type,’ and synonyms in zéalics. 
enclosed by brackets. 


A 
PAGE 
[Adele] . : ; : : 04 
ABIEs balsamea_ ~ 574 
Canadensis . : : read 32 
Acacia, Three-thorned . ’ peel Od 
ACER dasycarpum . ‘ : . 152 
Pennsylvanicum . : . 148 
[platandides] : ; 2 ATSG 
[pseudo-platanus] . : i E50 
rubrum : : ‘ ise 
saccharinum, L. . ; Fadl se 
saccharinum, Wang. . 150 
saccharum . a ; Cee de 
var. nigrum . Hes 5 
ZESCULUS flava : ; : Ep Re: 
glabra . : : sf £264 
[Hippocastanum] . aha 
Ohtoénsis : ‘ 2) 4234 
[Ailanthus] . : ; : . 186 
[ AILANTHUS glandulosa] ; ~ t86 
AMELANCHIER Canadensis. oS S40 
var. oblongifolia 42 
Apple, Crab . : ; , a, “32 
Arbor Vite . ‘ ; ‘ 2 550 
Ash, Bigek”. ‘ ; ‘ a 228 
Blige > + ° : . 226 
[European Mountain] . » 202 
Green . , ‘ ; PLY 
Hoop . , ; , pene 
Mountain . : ‘ 200 
Red: *. : : ‘ ap 222 
Water . . , . erp ye 
White . ; : : 4: 220 
Ash-leaved Maple . : j e216, 
245 


AsiMINA triloba 
Aspen . : ° 
Aspen, Large-toothed 


B 


Balm of Gilead 
Balsam Fir 
Poplar ; 
Poplar, Heart-leaved 
Basswood 
White 

Bay, Sweet 

Bean, Indian 

Beech 

Beech, Blue 

Beech, Water 

Bee Tree 

BETULA lenta 

litea 
nigra : 
papyrifera 
[pendula] . 
populifolia 
rubra 

Bilsted . 

Birch, Black . 
Canoe . 
Cherry 
Gray 
Oldfield 
Paper . 
Red 
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PAGE 
Birch, Rzver . 59 | CHIONANTHUS Virginica 
Sweet . 62 | Clammy Locust 
[Weeping] . 56 | Cockspur Thorn 
White. 55 | Coffee Tree, Kentucky 
White (Paper Birch) 56 | Cornel : : 
Yellow ; 60 Alternate-leaved . 
Bitter-nut 214 | CORNUS alternifolia 
Black Haw 144 florida 
Black Fack 114 | Cottonwood 
Black Oak 120 River . 
Black Spruce . 168 Swamp 
Black Thorn . 36 | Crab-apple : 
Black Walnut 203 Narrow-leaved 
Box Elder 218 | CrRaTAGUS coccinea ; 
BROUSSONETIA cai 52 var. mollis 
Buckeye, Big 232 crus-galli : 
Fetid 234 var. pyracan- 
Ohio 234 thifolia 
Sweet 232 punctata 
Burr Oak 106 - tomentdsa 
Butternut ; : ‘é 204 | Cucumber Tree . q 3 
Buttonball Tree. ‘ 53 | CuPRESSUS. See CHAm ene ees 
Buttonwood . : : 53 | Custard Apple 
G D 
CarPinus Caroliniana .. 66 | DiosPYRos Virginiana 
CARYA. See HICORIA. Dogwood, Alternate-leaved 
CASTANEA sativa, var. Americana . 68 Flowering 
Catalpa . 140 Poison . 
CATALPA isinondides 140 
speciosa . 140 E 
Catawba 140 
Cedar, Red 181 ee: ee 
Poison . . ° 
ne Aye Liltkwood ; : ‘ . ‘ 
White (Arbor Vite) 180 . ; 
CELTIS occidentalis ap WAS Elm, Ore Mate 
“4 var. crassifolia. 48 ae 
See Red 
CrERcIs Canadensis 12 Slipper 
CHAMA:CYPARIS sphzerdidea 178 ores Ree 
— White . ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ 
’ thyoides 178 
Cherry, Bird . 28 F 
Pe. 28 
Rum . : 27 | FaAcus ferruginea . 
Wild black 27 | Fir, Balm of Gilead 
Wild red 28 Balsam 
Chestnut : : : 68 | FRAxINUS Americana 
Chestnut Oak. 5 : : IIO pubéscens 


174 
174 
220 
222 
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FRAXINUS quadrangulata 
sambucifolia . 
viridis . 
Fringe Tree . 


G 
GLEDITSCHIA triacanthos 
var. bra- 
chycarpos 
Varn) n= 
érmis 
Gum, Black 
Sour 
Sweet . ‘ 
GYMNOCLADUS Canadensis 
disicus 
H 
Hackberry 
Hackmatack . 
Haw, Black . 
Red 


Hemlock : 

Hickory, Big-bud . 
Big shell-bark 
Bitter-nut 
Black 
Broom 
Pig-nut *. 
Shag-bark 
Shell-bark 
Small-fruited . 
Swamp 

. White-heart 

Hicoria alba 
glabra 
microcarpa 
minima 
ovata 
sulcata 

Holly, American 

Honey Locust 

floney Shucks 

Hop-Hornbeam 

Hornbeam 

Hornbeam, Hop 

[ Horse-chestnut] 


PAGE 
226 
228 
224 
138 


192 


194 


194 
12 
12 

130 

IgO 

190 


48 
175 
144 

34 
172 
208 
208 
214 
208 
212 
212 
206 
206 
210 
214 
208 
208 
212 
210 
214 
206 
208 

24 
192 
192 

64 

66 

64 
234 


ILEX monticola 

opaca 
Indian Bean . ; 
Ironwood (Hop-Hornbeam) 
Tronwood (Hornbeam) 


J 


Fersey Pine 

Fudas Tree 

JUGLANS cinerea 

nigra 

Funeberry 

Juniper, Common , 

JUNIPERUS communis 
Virginiana 


K 


Kentucky Coffee Tree 


King-nut 
L 


Larch A 
LARIX Americana . 
laricina 
Laurel, Swamp 
Lever wood 
Lime Tree 
Linden, American . 
[ European] 
LIQUIDAMBER styraciflua 


_ LIRIODENDRON tulipifera 


Locust, Clammy 
ffoney 
Yellow 

[Lombardy Poplar | 


M 


MAGNOLIA acuminata 
glauca . 
tripetala 

Magnolia, Mountain 
Small 

Maple, Ash-leaved . 

Maple, Bird's-eye . 

Black ; 
Curly ; ° 


130 


1gO 
192 
188 
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218 
152 
152 
152 
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Maple, [Cut-leaved] 
Goose-foot 
flard , 
[Japanese] . 
[Norway] . 
Red 
Rock . 
Silver : 
[Silver-striped] . 
Soft (Red) . 
Soft (Silver) 
Striped 
Sugar 
Swamp : : 
[Sycamore, False 
White 
Mocker-nut 
Moosewood 
Morus [alba] 
rubra 
Mountain Ash 
[Mulberry, Paper | 
Mulberry, Red 
[ White] 


N 


Nanny Berry 
NEGUNDO aceroides 
[Norway Spruce] . 
NYSSA sylvatica 


Oak, Barren . 
Bartram’s 
‘Black 
Black Jack 
Burr 
Chestnut 
Gray 
Iron 
Fack 
Laurel , 
Mossy-cup 
Over-cup white 
Peach-leaved . 
Pin 
Post 
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156 
148 
I50 
156 
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154 
150 
152 
156 
154 
152 
148 
150 
154 
156 
152 
208 
148 
50 
50 
200 
52 
50 
50 


146 
218 
172 

[2 


114 
: Pier 8726) 
120 
II4 
106 
Ilo 
122 
104 
114 
128 
106 
106 
126 
124 
; <7 OA 


Oak, Quercitron 

Red 

Rock chestnut 

Rough-leaved white 

Scarlet . 

Shingle 

Spanish 

Swamp chestnut 

Swamp Spanish 

Swamp white 

Water 

White 

Willow 

Yellow-bark . 

Yellow (Black) 

Yellow chestnut : 

Yellow (Yellow chestnut) 
Oster, Golden 
OsTRYA Virginiana 
OXYDENDRUM arboreum 


Pp 


Papaw . , : 

[Paper Mulberry] . 

Pepperidge 

Persimmon 

PicEA alba 
Canadensis 
[excélsa] 
Mariana : : 
nigra 


Pig-nut , : , : : 


Pine, Gray : ; 
Hickory : : % 
Jersey . 

Northern scrub 
Norway 

Pitch 

Prince's 

Red 

Scrub 
Short-leaved . 
Spruce . 
Table Mountain 
Weymouth 
White . 


Yellow . : : : 
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Pinus Banksiana 
ecpinata 
inops 
mitis 
pungens 
resinosa 
rigida . 
rubra , 
Strobus 
Virginiana 
Plane Tree 
PLATANUS occidentalis 
Plum, Canada 
Horse . 
Wild 
Poison Sumach 
Poplar 
Poplar, Balsam 
Downy-leaved 
Fleart-leaved balsam 
[Lombardy] 
Necklace 
River 
[Silver-leaf] 
White (Aspen) 
[ White (Silvertea] 
Yellow 
Poruwus [alba] 
angulata , 
balsamifera 


var. candicans, 


[dilitata] . 
grandidentata . 
heterophylla 
monilifera 
tremuldides 
Prunus Americana 
Pennsylvanica . 
serotina 
Pyrus Americana . 
[ancuparia] 
angustifolia 
coronaria 
sambucifolia 
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27 
200 
202 
32 
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QUERCUS bicolor 
castanea , 
coccinea , 


oe 


ae 


cuneata 
falcata 


heterophylla (hybrid) 


imbricaria 
macrocarpa 
minor 

oe 
Muhlenbéergii . 
nigra 
obtusiloba 

pot 
palustris 
Phellos 


Prinus 
ce 


oe 


rubra 
Rudkini (hybrid) 


“inctoria . 


R 


Red Bud 

Red Cedar 

Red Haw 

Red Oak 

Ruus typhina 
‘¢ var. laciniata 

venenata 

RoBINIA pseudacacia 
viscosa 

[Rowan Tree] 


SALIX [alba] . ; 
[var. czerilea] 


[var. vittellina] . 


Amygdaloides 
[Babylonica]| 
[ fragilis ] 
lucida . 

nigra : 
var. falcata . 
rostrata , ; 


var. ambigua 
var. tinctoria 


var. oliveformis 


var. discolor . 
var. tonticolor 
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SASSAFRAS officinale 4 - eB is: 
Savin. F ° 4 : ee Gop t 
Scarlet Oak . 2 ‘ ° LE i §s. 
Service Tree . ° ° . 2 40 
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Shag-bark . ° . - 206 
Sheep Berry . . . . - 146 
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Big : 5 #2208 
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Stlver-Leaf Poplar ; 5 04 
Sorrel Tree . . ° : om 4S 
sourGum . : . . ao 12 
Sour Wood . ‘ ° ° ng 13 
Spanish Oak . : : : Hider 2 13) 
Spruce, Black ; : : eos 
[Norway] . ; ; We 72 

White : ; 4 Rae 7/8 
Stag-bush ; : “ : tae 
Stag-horn Sumach . ‘ : rohiem &6,6) 
Stump Tree . . . . see LOO 
Sugar Berry . : : Ce ee AB 
Sumach, Poison . 4 ac, 108 
Stag-horn : ; PO Ke 6) 

Swamp White Oak : : «i, 508 
Sweet Bay . A : : : 6 


Sweet Gum . ‘ : a G0 
Sycamore < ‘ ‘ . ~ 53 
= ik 
Tacamahac . 5 3 - sits 92 
Tamarack, : 5 . © 175 


Thorn, Black ‘ : j 230 
Cockspur . : : PHAL38 
Common , : A Somes (>) 
Dotted-fruited . ° ad IBS 
Pear . ¢ : Pie 36 
Scarlet-fruited . : ee 34 
White % ; : eats | 

Three-thorned Acacia. : wip LO? 


THUYA occidentalis ‘ 28780 
TILIA Americana . 4 ; ge 22 
[Europa] . ‘ ; Roar 
heterophylla : : aed 


pubescens . ‘ : of (2A. 
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TsuGA Canadeénsis . : 
dulip, Trees + . ° 
Tupelo e ° e e 


U 
ULMmus Americana . . 
[campéstris] : 
fulva . <i 
racemosa . : 
rubra ; ° 


Umbrella Tree . . 


V 
VIBURNUM lentago : 
prunifolium , 
Viburnum, Sweet . ; 
WwW 
Wahoo . 2 : . 
Walnut, Black ; ‘ 
White : ° 


Whistle wood . : . 
White Cedar . . 
White Cedar (Arbor Vitze) 
White Oak . - . 
White Pine 
White Spruce 
White Thorn ‘ 
White Wood (Basswood) 
White Wood (Tulip Tree) 
Willow, Black 
Blue. 
[Crack] 
Glossy broad-leaved 
Long-beaked 
Ochre-flowered . 
Scythe-leaved 
Shining 
[ Weeping] 
[ White] 
[Yellow] . 
Willow Oak . 
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Yellow Pine . ‘ P 
Yellow Poplar : ‘ 


ILE SE RUBS 


OF 


NORTHEASTERN AMERICA 


BY 


CHARLES So NEWHALL 


FIFTH IMPRESSION 


THE SHRUBS. 


’T is true, among the brotherhood 
Of regal trees that hold their place 
Like sceptred kings, you have no rank, 
Dear children of the humbler race. 


Instead you ever seem to stand 

In mute appeal for love and care, 
With offered gifts of grace and bloom, 
In lowly places everywhere. 


But, children of the humbler race, 

-’T is therefor that we give you praise. 

You give your souls (your flowers), and we 
Our love, through all the changing days. 
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eC , now that you have finished your book about 
the trees, I wish you would make another, this time 
about our native shrubs.” 

“Why?” 

“Partly because I want to know the shrubs as I have 
learned to know the trees, and partly for another reason. 
You remember the little place I have in the country ?” 

“Yes, a pretty place that could be made prettier.” 

“ Well, I had thought of finding a gardener and telling 
him to stock it as he chose, but I have a fancy that the 
result would be better every way if I and the children 
were to search the woods and so stock it for ourselves.” 

“And you want me to help you in your miniature 
landscape gardening.” 

“T want you to help me to know all our shrubs, and 
among them to know the best for the garden and the 
lawn. Will you?” 


Ves. 
ED 


In the introduction to Zhe Trees of Northeastern 
America, \ referred to the interest which one who visits 
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the woods often takes in personal fellowship with the 
individual trees. He is not satisfied to pass through a 
forest ora field as one might walk the streets of a crowded 
city—unacquainted. His mood is friendly; therefore he 
is pleased when by any chance he can know the trees as 
friends, in their home life, intimately and by name. 

One has a similar feeling toward the humbler company 
of the shrubs. 

As I undertook the pleasant work of introduction 
between the many who have no technical botanical knowl- 
edge and my friend the trees, now I do the same for 
them and my friends the shrubs. 


IIT. 


The shrubs described in the following pages are those 
which are found native in Canada and the United States 
east of the Mississippi River and north of the latitude of 
Southern Pennsylvania. With these are described the 
more important of the introduced and naturalized species. 

The woody vines of the section are not included. 
They are reserved for another volume. 

I am glad to acknowledge my obligations to Dr. 
Thomas Morong, and again to Professor N. L. Britton 
of Columbia College. Professor Britton has very kindly 
revised the nomenclature of the shrubs. For the localities 
I have chiefly followed Gray and Wood. I am indebted 
also to the works of Torrey, Emerson, Millspaugh, 
Meehan, and others. 


Elst OF FAMILIES AND OF GENERA: 


Family 1, RANUNCULACE& (Crowfoot 
Fam.) 

Family 2. 
Fam.) 

Family 3. ANONACE& (Papaw Fam.) 

Family 4. BERBERIDACEZ (Barberry 
Fam.) 

Family 5. CistAcE (Rock-rose Fam.) 

Family 6. HyprricAce#  (St.-John’s- 
wort Fam.) 


MaGnouiAcE& (Magnolia 


Family 7. RuTACE#& (Rue Fam.) 


Family 8. ILicfne& (Holly Fam.) 


Family 9. CELASTRACEH (Staff-tree 
Fam.) 

Family ro. RHAMNACE& (Buckthorn 
Fam.) 


Family 11. SAPINDACE& 


Family 12. ANACARDIACEX (Sumach 
Fam.) 


Family 13. LeEGUMINOS#& (Pulse Fam.) 
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Genus Xanthorhiza (Shrub 
Yellow-root. 
Genus Magnolia (Magnolia). 


Genus Asimina (Papaw). 
Genus Bérberis (Barberry). 


Genus Hudsonia(Hudsonia). 

Genus Aégcyrum (St.-Peter’s- 
wort). 

Genus Hypéricum 
John’s-wort). 

Genus Xanthoxylum (Prickly 
Ash). 

Genus Ptélea (Shrubby Tre- 
foil). 

Genus Ilex (Holly, etc.). 


(St.- 


Genus Nemopdnthes (Mt. 
Holly). 

Genus Euénymus (Burning- 
Bush.) 

Genus Rhamnus_ (Buck- 
thorns). 


Genus Ceandthus (New Jer- 
sey Tea, etc.). 

Genus Acer (Maple). 

Genus Staphyléa (Bladder- 
nut). 

Genus Rhus (Sumachs). 

Genus Amérpha_ (False 

Indigo). 


4 Last of Families and of Genera 


Family 14. RosAcEa& (Rose Fam.) 


Family 15. CALYCANTHACEH (Caly- 
canthus Fam.) 

Family 16. SAXIFRAGACE# (Saxifrage 
Fam.) 


Family 17. HAMAMEL{DEZ (Witch 


Hazel Fam.) 
Family 18. ARALIACE& (Ginseng Fam.) 


Family 19. CORNACE# (Dogwood Fam.) 


Family 20. CAPRIFOLIACEZ (Honey- 
suckle Fam.) 


Family 21. RuBIACE& (Madder Fam.) 


Family 22. Compdsir@ (Composite 
Fam.) 


Family 23. ERICACE& (Heath Fam.) 


Genus Prunus (Plum, 
Cherry). 
Genus Spirea (Meadow- 


sweet, ‘etc.). 

Genus Physocarpus (Nine- 
bark). 

Genus Rutbus (Blackberry, 
etc. ). 

Genus Rosa (Rose). 

Genus Pyrus (Chokeberry, 
etc.). 

Genus Crategus (Thorn, 
Haw). 

Genus Ameldnchior (June- 
berry). 

Genus Calycanthus (Sweet- 
scented Shrub). 

Genus Hydrangea. 

Genus Itea. 

Genus Ribes (Currant, etc.). 

Genus Hamdamelis (Witch 


Hazel). 

Genus Aralia (Angelica 
Tree). 

Genus Cornus (Dogwoods or 
Cornels). 


Genus Sambicus (Elders). 

Genus Viburnum (Arrow- 
woods, etc.). 

Genus Symphoricarpos 
(Snowberry, etc.). 

Genus Lonicéra ( Fly-Honey- 


suckles). 

Genus Diervilla (Bush 
Honeysuckle). 

Genus Cephaldnthus (But- 
ton-bush). 


Genus Baccharis (Groundsel 
Tree). 


Genus Iva, L. (Marsh Elder). 
Genus Gaylussacia (Huckle- 
berry). 
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Family 23. EricAcE& (Heath Fam.)— 
Continued, 


Family 24. OLEACE# (Olive Fam.) 


Family 25. LauRACE# (Laurel Fam.) 


Family 26. THYMELACE® (Daphne 
Fam.) 

Family 27. EL@AGNACE# (Oleaster 
Fam.) 


Family 28. LoRANTHACE& (Mistletoe 
Fam.) 
Family 29. SANTALACE& (Sandalwood 


Fam.) 

Family 30. MyricAcE® (Sweet-Gale 
Fam.) 

Family 31. CupuLfFER& (Oak, etc., 


Fam.) 


Family 32. SALICACE& (Willow Fam.) 
Family 33. EMPETRACE& (Crow-berry 
Fam.) 


Family 34. ConfFer# (Pine Fam.) 


Genus Vaccinium (Blue- 
berry, etc.). 

Genus Andromeda. 

Genus Leucothoé. 

Genus Cassandra. 

Genus Ka4lmia (Laurels, etc.). 

Genus Menziésia. 

Genus Rhododéndron 
(Azaleas, etc.). 

Genus Ledum (Labrado1 
Tea). 

Genus Clethra (Sweet Pep- 
per-bush). 

Genus Chiondnthus (Fringe 
Tree). 

Genus Ligtistrum (Privet). 

Genus Lindera (Spice-bush). 

Genus Dirca (Leatherwood). 

Genus Daphne (Mezéreum). 

Genus Shephérdia. 


Genus Phoradéndron (Am. 
Mistletoe). 
Genus Pyrularia (Oil-nut). 


Genus Myrica (Bayberry, 
etc.). 

Genus Bétula (Birches). 

Genus Alnus (Alders). 

Genus Cérylus (Hazel-nuts). 


Genus Carpinus (Horn- 
beam). 

Genus Quercus (Oaks). 

Genus Castanea (Dwarf 
Chestnut). 

Genus Salix (Willows), 

Genus Coréma (Broom 


Crow-berry). 
Genus Empetrum (Black 
Crow-berry). 
Genus Juniperus (Juniper). 
Genus Taxus (Am. Yew). 


DIRECTIONS. 


Note 1. The place of any given specimen can be 
readily found by help of one or more of the three 
“Guides” given on pages I to Io. 

The first Guide is arranged for use with the flowers ; 
the second, with the leaves; the third, with the fruit. 
Which of the three can be used to the best advantage 
will depend upon the time of year. 

The descriptions are scientific but not technical. 

Note 2. In describing a species, the general items 
that have been given under the genus or the family to 
which the species belongs are not usually repeated. 

Nore 3. In using the Leaf Guide and the leaf illustra- 
tions it should be remembered that leaves from vigorous 
young sprouts are not usually the best specimens. It 
is seldom that two leaves, even upon the same mature 
plant, exactly agree, but they follow the type, while often 
the younger growth varies from it. 

Note 4. Those species are considered shrubs (in dis- 
tinction from trees) which, as the rule, do not spring from 
the ground with a single branching trunk. 

Nore 5. Signs used: A grave accent (.) over a vowel 
indicates that it is accented and long. An acute accent 
(-) over a vowel indicates that it is accented and short. 

Names enclosed in brackets indicate that the shrub is 
not native. 
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FLOWERS. 
ie = 7. Stigma 

\ 

a, Anther?— yf _ 
i 
2. Filament ,~~ - “ 6. Style 
I. Stamen c “4. Pistil 
‘“ 


¢ 


falas 


5. Seed-case 


8. Receptacle 


Corolla (‘‘ crown’’) =the circle Calyx (‘‘ cup”) =the circle of sepals. 
of petals. 


For further explanation of terms see Glossary, page 240. 


Crass First.—Young seeds enclosed in a seed-case (An- 
giospérmz), including all shrubs excepting those of 
the Pine Family. 


Diviston I. Sepals and petals both present, the latter not united into 
one piece (Polypetalous). 
A. Stamens numerous, at least more than ten. ‘ 
1. Sepals attached below the seed-case or cases. 

(a) Seed-cases numerous, but clinging together in a solid mass 
on a lengthened receptacle. Blossoms one and one-half 
inches or more across. Petals and sepals colored alike. 
Sweet-Bay in Magnolia Fam. No. 2 (Magnoliacez), 
page 36. 

(a) Seed-cases numerous, separate, concealed in an urn-shaped 
or cup-shaped receptacle. 

(4) Leaves opposite, entire. Calycanthus Fam. No. 15 
(Calycanthacez) page 110. + 
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(2) Leaves alternate, toothed. The Rose in Rose Fam. No, 
14 (Rosacez), page 96. 

(z) Seed-cases more than one, separate, not enclosed in the 
receptacle. Rose Fam. (in part) No. 14 (Rosacez), 
page 8o, seg. 

(az) Pistil, one. 

(2) Flowers yellowish ; leaves opposite, edge entire, dotted 
(under a lens). St.-John’s-wort Fam. No. 6 (Hyperi- 
cacez), page 44. 

(2) Flowers white or pinkish; leaves alternate, toothed. 
Plums and Cherries in Rose Fam. No. 14 (Rosa- 
cee), pages 80-84. 

(0) Flowers bright-yellow, small, lasting only a day ; leaves 
crowded, scale-like or awl-shaped, downy. Hud- 
sonia in Rock-Rose Fam. No. 5 (Cistacez), page 42. 

2. Sepals attached to the seed-case. ; 

(a) Seed-case ten-celled, with one seed in each cell. Shad- 
bush in Rose Fam. No. 14 (Rosacez), page 108. 

(2) Seed-case two- to five-celled. Chokeberry and Haw in 
Rose Fam. No. 14 (Rosacez), pages 100-104. . 

B. Stamens of the same number as the petals, and opposite to them. 

(z) Flowers yellow ; seed-case with one cell. Barberry Fam. 
No. 4 (Berberidacez) page 38. : 

(z) Flowers greenish ; seed-case with two to fourcells. Buck- | 
thorn Fam. No. 10 (Rhamnacez), page 61. 

C. Stamens, not more than twice as many as the petals ; when of 
just the number, alternate with them. 
I. Sepals attached below the seed-case or cases. 
(a) Seed-cases, two or more, separate. 
(4) Stamens attached to the receptacle. 
(c) Flowers greenish or whitish. Rue Fam. No. 7 (Ru- 
tacez), page 47. 
(c) Flowers. brownish-purple. Crowfoot Fam. No. 1 
(Ranunculacee), page 34. 
(4) Stamens attached to the sepals. Spirzea in Rose Fam. 
No. 14 (Rosacez), page 86. 
(a) Seed-case, one. 
(4) Seed-case with one cell. 
(c) Petal, only one; flowers violet or purple. False 
Indigo in Pulse Fam. No. 13 (Legumindse), 


* page 78. 
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(c) Petals, five and equal; flowers greenish-white or yel- 
lowish ; seed, one. Sumach Fam. No. 12 (Anacar- 
diacez), page 7o. 
(c) Petals, five and equal, but lasting only fora day ; flowers 
light-yellow ; seeds, several. Hudsonia in Rock- 
Rose Fam. No. 5 (Cistacez), page 42. 
(c) Petals, five and equal; flowers white ; seeds, several. 
ftea in Saxifrage Fam. No. 16 (Saxifragicez), 
page 112. 
(4) Seed-case with two to several cells. 
(c) Flowers irregular. Rhododendron in Heath Fam. No. 
23 (Ericacez), page 178. 
(c) Flowers regular. 
(Zz) Stamens, two (early, three or four); petals, four, 
barely united at base. Fringe Tree in Olive 
Fam. No. 24 (Oleacez), page 190. 
(Zz) Stamens more numerous than the petals. Maple in 
Soapberry Fam. No. 11 (Sapindacez), page 66. 
(7) Stamens just as many or twice as many as the petals. 
(ce) Seeds, only one or two in each cell. 
(f) Leaves compound, of three leaflets. Hop Tree 
in Rue Fam. No. 7 (Rutacez), page 50. 
(7) Leaves simple. 
(g) Sepals not minute. Eudnymus in Staff- 
Tree Fam. No. 9 (Celastracez), page 58. 
(g) Sepals minute. Holly Fam. No. 8 (Ilict- 
nez), page 50. 
(e) Seeds, several or many in each cell. 
(f) Leaves compound and opposite. Bladder-Nut 
in Soapberry Fam. No. 11 (Sapindacez), 
page 68. 
(7) Leaves simple, alternate. 
(g) Edge entire. Lédum in Heath Fam. No. 
23 (Ericacee), page 186. 
(g) Edge-toothed. Cléthra in Heath Fam. No. 
23 (Ericacez), page 188. 
2. Sepals attached to the seed-case. 
(2) Young seeds, more than one in each cell. 
(2) Seed-case with one cell; leaves alternate. Currant and 
Gooseberry in Saxifrage Fam, No. 16 (Saxifragacez), 


page I14. 
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(6) Seed-case with two to several cells ; leaves opposite. 
(c) Petals rounded; stamens, four to five, very short. 
Spindle-Tree in Staff-Tree Fam. No. 9 (Celas- 
tracez), page 58. 
(c) Petals egg-shape; stamens, eight to ten, slender. 
Hydrangea in Saxifrage Fam. No. 16 (Saxifraga- 
ces), page III. 
(2) Young seeds, only one in each cell. 
(4) Stamens, ten or five; leaves simple. Cratzgus in Rose 
Fam. No. 14 (Rosacez), page 103. 
(4) Stamens, four; flowers dark-purple. Spindle-Tree in 
Staff-Tree Fam. No. 9 (Celastracez), page 58 
(4) Perfect stamens, four; flowers yellow. Witch-Hazel 
Fam. No. 17 (Hamamelidez), page 118. 
(4) Stamens, four; flowers white. Dogwood Fam. No. 19 
(Cornacez), page 124. 
(4) Stamens, five; leaves compound. Angelica Tree in 
Ginseng Fam. No. 18 (Araliacee), page 122. 
Division II. Sepals and petals both present ; the latter more or less 
united into one piece (Gamopetalous). 
A. Stamens more numerous than the united petals. Heath Fam. 
No. 23 (Ericacez), page 155. 
B. Stamens of the same number as the united petals, and alternate 
with them, or fewer. 
1. Sepals attached to the seed-case. 

(2) Flowers in few- to many-blossomed heads, cabled some 
with stamens only, others with pistils only ; leaves 
alternate, or, in Iva, the lower ones opposite. Iva and © 
Groundsel Tree in Composite Fam. No. 22 (Com- 
posite), page 154. 

(2) Flowers not crowded in round balls; leaves opposite. 
Honeysuckle Fam. No. 20 (Caprifoliaceze), page 130. 

(a) Flowers crowded in round balls ; leaves opposite. Button- 
bush in Madder Fam. No. 21 (Rubiadcee), page 152. 

2. Sepals not attached to the seed-case. 

(2) Corolla somewhat irregular. Rhododendron in Heath 
Fam. No. 23 (Ericaceze), page 178. 

(2) Corolla regular. 

(4) Stamens of the same number as the united petals. 
(c) Stamens free from the petals but inserted with them ; 
style one. Heath Fam. No. 23 (Ericacez), page 155. 
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(c) Stamens attached to the base of the barely united 
petals ; style none or very short. Holly Fam. No. 
8 (Ilicinez), page 50. 
(4) Stamens fewer than the four barely united, strap-like 
petals (rarely of the same number). Fringe Tree in 
Olive Fam. No. 24 (Oleacez), page 190. 
Division III. Petals (and sometimes sepals) wanting (apetalous). 
A. Flowers not in slender, drooping, and scaly clusters, nor in scaly 
heads. 
(a) Seed-cases three to five and separate. Prickly Ash in 
Rue Fam. No. 7 (Rutacez), page 47. 
(a) Seed-case one. 
(4) Sepals attached to the seed-case. 
(c) Parasitic on the branches of trees. Mistletoe Fam. 
No. 28 (Loranthacez), page 199. 
(c) Not parasitic ; flowers small, greenish, in short spikes. 
Oil-Nut in Sandalwood Fam. No. 29 (Santala- 
cee), page 200. 
(2) Sepals not attached to the seed-case, but surrounding it ; 
flowers small yellowish ; leaves scurfy. Shephérdia 
in Oleaster Fam. No. 27 (Eleagnacee), page 108. 
(4) Sepals sometimes wanting; when present plainly not 
attached to the seed-case. 
(c) Young seeds, two in each cell. Maple in Soapberry 
Fam. No. 11 (Sapindacez), page 66. 
(c) Young seeds, one in each cell. 
(Zz) Cells of seed-case three to nine; leaves narrow. 
heath-like. Crow-Berry Fam. No. 33 (Empe- 
tracez), page 226. 
(Zz) Cells of seed-case three ; leaves broad. Buckthorn 
Fam. No. 10 (Rhamnacez), page 61. 
(Zz) Cells of seed-case one. : 
(e) Flowers light-yellow; three or four in a simple 
cluster. Leatherwood in Daphne Fam. No. 26 
(Thymelacez), page 196. 
(e) Flowers light-yellow, many in a compound cluster. 
Spice-bush in Laurel Fam. No. 25 (Lauracez), 
page 194. 
B. Flowers in slender, drooping, and scaly clusters, or in scaly 
heads, and of two sorts, with stamens only (staminate), 
and with pistils only (pistillate). 
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(2) Seed-cases two- to seven-celled, with one or two young 
seeds in each cell; in fruit one-celled and one-seeded ; 
staminate flowers mostly in slender, drooping, and 
scaly clusters. Oak Fam. No. 31 (Cupuliferz) page 206. 

(2) Seed-case one-celled with many young seeds ; in fruit one- 
celled and many-seeded; staminate and pistillate 
flowers mostly in lengthened and scaly clusters. Willow 
Fam. No. 32 (Salicacez), page 220. 

(2) Seed-case one-celled, with one young seed ; staminate and 
pistillate flowers mostly in scaly heads; leaves fragrant 
when crushed. Sweet-Gale Fam. No. 30 (Myricacez) 
page 202. 
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Crass SECOND.—Young seeds not enclosed in seed-cases ; 
(Gymnospérme); leaves needle-shaped or line-like. 
Juniper and Yew in Pine Fam, No. 34 (Conifer) 
pages 230, 232. 


GUIDE II. 


LEAVES. 


A. Leaves simple.* 
I. Alternate. 
(z) Edge entire. Goto 1. 
(a) “toothed. Go to 2. 
(a) “lobed. 
(4) Lobes entire. Go to 3. 
(2) “toothed. Go to 4. 
II. Opposite. 
(za) Edge entire. Goto 5. 
(a) “toothed. Go to 6. 
(a) lobed. 
(4) Lobes entire. Go to 7. 
(2) “toothed. Go to 8. 


III. Indeterminate (because of smallness or closeness), 


B. Leaves compound. 
I. Feather-shaped. 
(z) Alternate. 
(4) Edge of leaflets entire. Go to ro. 
(J) é toothed: Go to r1. 
(z) Opposite. 
(4) Edge of leaflets entire. Go to 12. 
(0) oe is toothed. Go to 13. 
II. Hand-shaped. Go to 14. 


Go to 9. 


* The leaflets of a compound leaf can be distinguished from a simple leaf by the 


absence of leaf-buds from the base of their stems. 
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GUIDES. 


LEAVES— Continued. 


NoTrEe.—Names in Zétalics are also given elsewhere under the more frequent 


form. 
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Sweet-Bay, page 36. 

Papaw, page 38. 

Mountain Holly, page 56. 

Cornel, alternate leaves, page 127. 

Groundsel Tree, page 154. 

Genus Gaylussacia (Huckleberries 
and Dangleberries), excepting 
Box Huckleberry, page 204. 

Genus Vaccinium (Blueberries and 


Bilberries), excepting Dwarf 
Blueberry and some Bilberries, 
page 162. 


Genus Andrémeda, page 166. 

Leather-leaf, page 171. 

Mountain Laurel, page 174. 

Genus Rhododéndron (Azaleas, 
etc.), excepting Sweet Pepper- 
bush, page 182. 

Leatherwood, page 196. 

Daphne, page 198. 

Shepherdia, page 198. 

Buffalo-Nut, page 200. 

Bayberry, page 202. 

Willows in part, page 220. 
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Barberry (thorny), page 38. 

Ilex monticola, G., page 52. 
Winterberry, page 52. 

Inkberry (toothed toward apex), 


page 54. 


Mt. Holly, page 56. 

Buckthorns, page 61. 7 

New Jersey Tea (strongly three- 
ribbed), page 64 

Ceandthus, narrow-leaved (strong- 
ly three-ribbed), page 64. 

Genus Prinus (Plum, Cherry, etc.), 


page 81. 

Genus Spirea (Spiréas), page 
86. 

Genus Pyrus (Chokeberry, etc:), 
page roo. 


Genus Crat&gus in part (Thorns), 
page 104. 

Genus Amelanchier (Shad-bush), 
page 108. 

Itea, page 112. 

Witch-Hazel (teeth 
rounded), page 118. 

Groundsel Tree (teeth large and 
remote), page 154. 

Dwarf Huckleberry, page 158. 

Box Huckleberry, page 159. 

Dwarf Blueberry and var., page 162. 

Low Llueberry, page 163. 

Some Bilberries, page 164. 

Privet Andrémeda, page 169. © 

Leucodthoé, page 169. 

Leather-Leaf, page 171. 

Sweet Pepper-Bush, page 188. 

Spice-Bush, page 194. 

Genus Myrica (Sweet Fern, etc., 
foliage fragrant), page 205. 


large and 


Leaves 27 


Family Cupulifere (Birch, Alder, 


Hazel-nut, Hornbeam, Oak, 
Chestnut), except Bear Oak, 
page 206. 


Willows in part, page 220. 


3 
Oak, Bear, page 218. 


4 


Nine-bark, page 88. 

Raspberry, Flowering, page go. 

Genus Cratzgus (in part Thorns), 
page 104. 

Genus Ribes (Gooseberries), page 
IT4. 


5 


St.-John’s-worts (leaves minutely 
dotted) page 44. 

Genus Cornus (Cornels) excepting 
C. alternifolia, page 126. 

Vibtirnum nidum, page 140. 

. cassindides, page 142. 

Snowberry, page 144. 

Wolfberry, page 144. 

Indian Currant, page 146. 

Genus Lonicéra (Honeysuckles), 
page 148 

Button-Bush, page 152. 

Genus Kalmia(Laurels), page 174. 

Fringe-Tree, page 190. 

Privet, page 196 

Mistletoe, page 199. 

Funiper (in threes, needle-like), 
page 230 


6 


Burning-Bush, page 58. 
Strawberry-Bush, page 60. 


Sweet-scented Shrub, page r1o. 
Hydrangea, page 111. 
Hobble-Bush, page 134. 

Genus Viburnum, in part (Downy 
Vibtrnum, Arrow-wood, Soft 
Vibtrnum, Black Haw, V. nu- 
dum, V. cassindides), page 140. 

Bush Honeysuckle, page 150. 

Marsh Elder, page 154. 


7 
Sweet Fern, page 205. 


8 


Mt. Maple, page 66. 

Genus Viburnum in part (Cran- 
berry Tree, Dockmackie, Few- 
flowered Viburnum), page 134. 


9 


Hudsonias, page 42. 

Broom Crow-Berry, page 226. 
Black Crow-Berry, page 228. 
Juniper, page 230. 

Yew, American, page 232. 


Io 


Prickly Ash, page 47. 
Trefoil Shrubby, page 50. 
Ivy, Poison, page 76. 
Indigo, False, page 78. 
Lead Plant, page 78. 


II 


Shrub Yellow-Root, page 34. 
Prickly Ash, page 47. 
Trefoil Shrubby, page 50. 
Sumachs, page 70. 

Lvy Potson, page 76. 


Genus Rubus (Raspberries, Black-| 


berries, etc.), except Flowering ae Joi Gre Ms 


Raspberry, page 92. 3 | 7 
Genus Rosa (Rose), page 98. 
Angelica Tree, page 122 


68. 
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GUIDE IIL 


FRUIT. 


Crass I,—Fruit releasing the ripened seed by decaying : 


A. Fleshy or pulpy, with one or more seeds. 


B. 


oF 


(z) Seeds, two or more, and in distinct cells (Apple, Shad- 
bush). A pome. Go to 1. 

(z) Seed, one to many, not in distinct cells (Huckleberry). 
A berry. Go to. 2. 

Fleshy (or sometimes nearly dry), with one or more “stones.” 

A drupe or an eteerio. 

(z) Solitary, with one or in Papaw with several large stones 
(Cherry, Papaw). Go to 3. 

(z) Solitary, with one to several small stones (Sumach). Go 
to 4. 

(z) Clustered on one receptacle, each drupelet with one small 
stone (Raspberry). Go to 5. 

Not fleshy, with one or in the “ 

ripened seeds 

(a) The coat dry, tipped with the remains of the style, and free 
from but enclosing its one small seed (Groundsel 
Tree). An achénium. Go to 6. 

(a) The coat, a thin membrane forming a “ wing” around or 
at the sides of the fruit (Trefoil Maple). A samara. 
Goltowy, 

(2) The coat a cup, a wrap, or a scale (Acorn, Hazel-nut, 
Alder). <A glans, a nut, or a nutlet. Go to 8. 
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samara’’ sometimes two 


of 


“4 
“ne 
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Crass I].—Fruit releasing the ripened seeds by split- 
ting: 
(z) Splitting on one side, one-celled (Spir&a, Shrub Yellow- 
Root). <A follicle. Go to 9. 
(z) Splitting on two sides, one-celled, with seeds in one row 
(False Indigo). A legume. Go to ro. 
(z) Any form of dry fruit that splits up and down, and is not 


otherwise named. A capsule. 


Go to II. 


(2) A cone-shaped aggregation of capsules (Sweet-Bay). A 


cone of capsules. 


Go to 12. 


NotEe,—Names in zadics are repetitions made because of real or apparent resem- 
blance to the class with which they are placed. 


I 


Roses (apparently pomes, really 
acheniums), page 8o. 

Chokeberry, page 100. 

Dogberry, page 102. 

Thorns (Crat&gus), page 104. 

Shad-Bush, page 108. 

Sweet-scented Shrub, page 110. 


2 


Barberry (oblong, red, one to few- 
seeded), page 38. 

Gooseberries, page 114. 

Currants, page 118. 

Elders (three-seeded), page 130. 


Snowberries (snow - white, two- 
seeded), page 144. 

Wolfberry (white, two-seeded, 
page 144. 


Indian Currant (dark-red, two- 
seeded), page 146. 

Fly Honeysuckles (several seeded), 
page 146. 

Huckleberries (ten-seeded), page 
156. 

Blueberries (many-seeded), page 
162, 


Deerberry (many-seeded), page 
160. 

Bilberries (many-seeded) page 164. 

Privet (two to four-seeded) page 
Igo. 

Shepherdia (one seed), page 198. 

Mistletoe (one seed), page 199. 

Yew (red, one seed), page 232. 

Juniper (one to three seeds) page 
230. 


3 


Papaw, page 38. 

Plums, page 81. 
Choke-Cherry, page 84. 
Viburnums, page 136. 
Fringe- Tree, page 190. 
Spice-Bush, page 194. 
Leatherwood, page 196. 
Daphne, page 198. 
Buffalo-Nut, page 200. 


4 


Ilexes (stones four to eight), page 
54. 

Mt. Holly (stones four to five), 
page 56. 
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Buckthorns (stones two to three), 
page 61. 

Sumachs (stone one)page 70. 

Ivies (stone one) page 76. 

Thorns (Crat&gus, stones one to 
five), page 104. 

Angelica Tree (stones five), page 
122. 

Dogwoods (Cornels, stones two), 
page 126. 

Viburnums (stone one), page 134. 

Fringe-Tree (stone one), page Igo. 

Mistletoe (stone one), page 199. 

Sweet-Gale (stone one), page 204. 

Bayberry (stone one), page 202. 

Sweet-Fern (stone one), page 205. 

Broom Crow-Berry (minute stones 

. three to four), page 226. 

Black Crow-Berry (stones six to 
nine), page, 228. 

American Yew (red, stone one), 
page 232. 


5 
Raspberries, page go. 
Thimbleberry, page 92. 
Blackberries, page 94. 


6 


Roses (apparently a pome), page 
80. 

Sweet-scented Shrub (apparently 
a pome), page I10. 

Marsh Elder, page 154. 

Groundsel Tree, page 154. 

Shepherdia (apparently a berry), 


page 198. 
7 


Shrubby Trefoil, page 50. 
Mountain Maple, page 60, 


8 
‘Birches (scale-like nutlets), page 
206. 
Alders (scale-like nutlets), page 
200. 


Hazel-nuts, page 212. 


. Hornbeam, page 214. 


Oak, page 206. 
Dwarf Chestnut, page 218. 


9 
Shrub, Yellow-Root, page 34. 
Spirzas, page 86. 
Nine-Bark, page 88. 


Io 


Hudsonias (two to six-seeded), 


page 42. 

Prickly Ash (one to two-seeded), 
page 47. 

False Indigo (two-seeded), page 
78. 


Lead-Plant (one-seeded), page 78. 


Il 


St.-John’s-worts (one to five-celled, 
many-seeded), page 44. 

Prickly Ash, (one-celled, one to 
two-seeded), page 47. 

Burning-Bush (three to five-celled, 
few-seeded), page 58. 

Strawberry-Bush (three to five- 
celled, few-seeded), page 60. 

Bladder-Nut (three-celled, three to 
twelve-seeded), page 68. 

New Jersey Tea (three-celled, 
three-seeded), page 64. 

Narrow-leaved Ceandthus (three- 
celled, three-seeded), page 64. 
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Wild Hydrangea (two-beaked, Leather-Leaf, five-celled, many- 


two-celled in lower part, many- seeded) page 171. 

seeded), page III. Laurels (Kalmia, five-celled, many- 
Itea (two-celled, eight to twelve- seeded), page 174. 

seeded), page 112. Rhododendrons(five-celled,many- 
Witch-hazel (two-celled, two- seeded), page 182. 

seeded), page 118. Labrador Tea (five-celled, many- 


Bush Honeysuckle (two, appar- seeded), page 186. 
ently four-celled, many-seeded), Sweet Pepper-Bush (three-celled, 


page 150. many-seeded), page 188. 
Button-Bush (two- to four-celled, Willows (one-celled,many-seeded), 
two- to four-seeded), page 152. page 220. 
Andromedas (five-celled, many- 
seeded), page 166. rE 


Leucdthoé (five-celled, many- 
seeded), page 169. Sweet-Bay, page 36. 


DESCRIPTION OF SHRUBS 


(With Lllustrations) 


So) Byam phd ny Made lb 


(Angiospérma) 


Division I 
PETALS MOSTLY NOT UNITED 
(Polypétalous) 
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1. Family RANUNCULACEZ:. (Crowfoot Fam.) 


Genus XANTHORHIzA. (Marshall.) 


ce 


From two Greek words meaning ‘‘ yellow” and ‘‘ root.” 


Fig. 1.—Shrub Yellow-Root. X. afiifolia, L’ Her. 


Flowers, small, dark purple, in slender drooping clusters, 
appearing with the leaves. /etad/s, five, not united, 
much smaller than the five sepals, slightly two-lobed, 
raised onaclaw. Stamens, five to ten. Seea-cases, 
free from the sepals. 


Leaves, once or twice compound (odd-feathered). Leaflets, 
three to five, stemless, lobed and toothed, and two to 
three inches in length. 


Bark and Roots, bitter, deep yellow. 


Fruzt, in clusters, oblong, one-celled, one-seeded ; splitting 
once lengthwise; about one eighth of an inch long ; 
a follicle. 


Found, along shady banks of streams in Pennsylvania 
Southwestern New York, and Kentucky, and south- 
ward among the mountains. 


A bushy plant, two to three feet high. A yellow dye 
is made from its roots. 
34 


Fig. 1.—Shrub Yellow-Root. (Xanthorhiza apiifélia, L’Her,) Leaf, and 


spray of flowers with young leaf. 
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36 Magnolia (Magnoliacee) 


2. Family MAGNOLIACE:. (Magnolia Fam.) 
Genus Macwouia, L. (Magnolia.) 


From ‘‘ Magnol,” the name of a botanist of the 17th century. 


Fig. 2.—_Sweet-Bay. Swamp Laurel. Small Magnolia. 
M. Virginiana, L. (M. glauca, L.) 

Flowers, solitary, at the ends of the branches, two to 
three inches across, white, very fragrant. Fetals, six 
to nine, not united. Seals, three, colored like the 
petals. Stamens, more than ten. Seed-cases, many, 
free from the sepals, mostly clinging together over 
the lengthened receptacle. June to August. 

Leaves, three to six inches long, simple, alternate, edge 
entire, thick and smooth, dark-green and polished 
above, white below, the mid-vein green and distinct, 
the side veins indistinct. 


Bark, smoothish, light-gray, aromatic, and bitter. 


Fruit, an oblong cone, fleshy or somewhat woody, red. 
When mature the cells of this ‘‘cone” split, and the 
enclosed bright-red seeds (one or two to each cell) 
drop out and hang suspended by delicate spiral 
threads. An aggregation of capsules. September. 


Found, in swampy ground, from Massachusetts southward, 
oftenest near the coast. 


A bush, or sometimes a small tree, four to twenty-five 
feet high. Southward it is often still higher, and its 
leaves are evergreen. All parts of the bush, as in the 
other magnolias, have an intensely bitter aromatic Juice. 
“The fresh bark has long been considered as a bitter, 
aromatic tonic.and gentle laxative.” ‘‘ The bark, cones, and 
seeds have been used medicinally from the time of the 
aborigines, especially against rheumatism and as an anti- 
periodic.” In wet ground it can be successfully cultivated. 


Fig. 2.—Sweet-Bay. (M. Virginiana, L.) (a) Flower. (4) Fruit. 
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38 Papaw (Anonacee) 


3. Family ANONACEAE. (Papaw Fam.) 
Genus Asimina, ADAMS. (Papaw.) 
Fig. 3.—Papaw Custard-Apple. <4. ¢riloba (L.), Dunal. 


Flowers, one and a half inches across; dull purple, in 
drooping clusters, appearing with the leaves. Fedads, 
six, thick, in two rows, not united.  Sefaés, three. 
Stamens, Numerous in a rounded mass.  Seed-cases, 
few, free from the sepals. March, April. 

Leaves, simple, alternate, edge entire, five to ten inches 
long, reverse egg-shape. Afex, pointed or some- 
times rounded. JSase, taper-pointed, or slightly 
rounded ; thin, rusty-downy when young, soon be- 
coming smooth and polished. 

- Bark, silvery-gray, smooth and polished; young shoots 
downy. 

Frutt, about three inches long by one and one half inches 
thick, egg-shape, yellow, pulpy, about ten-seeded ; of 
disagreeable odor when green ; sweet and edible after 
frost, when it turns black without and within, and 
becomes in color and consistency almost custard- 
like. . October. 

Found, from western New York to Southern Iowa, and 
southward. 

A bush or small tree of unpleasant odor when bruised; 
densely clothed with long leaves. 


4. Family BERBERIDACE. (Barberry Fam.) 
Genus Bkérperis, L. (Barberry.) 


From the Arabic name of the fruit. 
Fig. 4.—Barberry. 2. vulgaris, L. 
Flowers, yellow, drooping, in many-blossomed clusters. 
Petals, six, not united, reverse egg-shape, concave, 


f \ , ur €. 


Fig. 3.—Papaw. A. triloba (L.), Dunal. 


39 (a2) Flower. (4) Fruit. two-thirds natural size. 


40 Larberry ( Berberidicee) 


with two glandular spots on the inside of each near 
the base. Sepals, six (with two to six small bracts 
beneath), rounded, attached beneath the seed-case. 
Stamens, six, irritable, opposite the petals. Seed- 
case, one, free. May, June. 

Leaves, simple, alternate or often clustered in rosettes ; 

edge finely toothed, each tooth tipped with a delicate 
bristle ; sour. On the new shoots the leaves often 
take the form of branching spines. 

Wood and inner bark yellow. 

Frutt, in drooping clusters, scarlet, oblong, with one to 
few seeds; edible, but too acid to be agreeable ex- 
cepting in “‘preserve”’; a berry. Septemiaer 

Found in thickets in fields and along roadsides; abun- 
dantly in New England, where it has become 
thoroughly naturalized since its introduction from 
Europe, less commonly elsewhere. 

A curious thorny bush, three to eight feet high, with 
bluish-green foliage, attractive in flower and more attrac- 
tive in fruit. The bark and roots, used with alum, yield 
a yellow dye. 


In some regions, an old opinion is said still to linger, 
—that the presence of the barberry causes blight in the 
grain field. 


There is a curious fact reported concerning the flowers 
which is suggestive of human nerves. When not “ doc- 
tored,” the least touch upon one of their stamens will 
cause it to spring like a tiny thread of steel, but treat the 
bush with laudanum or any opiate and the stamens be- 
come limp, or with a poison like arsenic and they become 
rigid, as wholly irresponsive in either case as would be a 
human nerve. 


Fig. 4.—Barberry. (B. vulgaris, L.) (a) Fruit. 


Fig. 5.—Hudsonia. (H.tomentdsa, Nutt.) (a) Flowering brapch. (4) Section oi 


flower, enlarged. 
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42 Leock-rose (Ctstacea ) 


The peculiar spring arrangement of the stamens helps 
to secure the desirable cross-fertilization of the flower. 
The honey being between the base of the stamens 
and the seed-case, when an insect in searching for the 
sweets touches a stamen he “springs” it. Thereupon he 
receives a smart rap and a dusting from the pollen-covered 
anther, and so is frightened away to other flowers. 


5. Family CISTACEA. (Rock-rose Fam.) 


Genus Hupsonia, L. (Hudsonia.) 
From the name of an early English botanist. | 
Fig. 5.—Hudsonia. WZ. tomentosa, Nutt. 


Flowers, bright-yellow, small, with stalks sometimes pres: 
ent and short, but usually wanting, crowded along 
the upper parts of the branches. /¢/als, five, not 
united, lasting only for a day. Sefads, five, two of 
them minute, and all of them much smaller than the 
petals. Stamens, nine to thirty. Style, long and 
slender. Sved-case, one, free, with one cell and two 
to six seeds. May to June. 


Leaves, scale-like, about one twelfth of an inch long, 
closely pressed to the branches and covering them, 
downy and whitish. 


Frutt, oblong, one-celled, two- to six-seeded, enclosed in 
the calyx. A pod. 


found, on sandy shores from Maine to Maryland and along 
the great lakes westward to Minnesota. 


A very bushy heath-like little shrub, usually less than 
one foot high, and oftenest found growing in thick, matted 
patches. 


Fig. 6.—St.-Peter’s-wort. (A. stans, Michx.) 


Fig. 7.—Shrubby St.-John’s-wort, L. (Hypericum prolificum, L.) 
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44 St.-Fohn’s-wort (Hypericacee) 


Hudsonia. WZ. ericdides, L. 


This species differs from the preceding chiefly in these 
items : 


Flowers, on smooth slender stalks. 


Leaves, greenish, one sixth to one third of an inch long, 
and spreading from the branch. 


Found, along the coast from Maine to Virginia. 


6. Family HYPERICACEA:. (St.-John’s-wort Fam.) 


Flowers, yellow. Petals, four or five, not united. Sepals, four or five. 
Stamens, many. Seed-case, one, free, one- to five-celled; many- 
seeded. 


Leaves, simple, opposite, entire, dotted when held to the light or under 
the lens. Szpules, none. 


Fruit, dry, one- to five-celled, splitting lengthwise, a many-seeded 
capsule. 
A GUIDE TO THE GENERA. 


Petals, four ; Sepals four, in very unequal pairs. (1) Ascyrum (St. Peter’s-wort.) 


SS ves 2° acheive alee (2) Hypéricum (St. John’s-wort. 


(1) Genus Ascyrum, L. (St. Peter’s-wort. ) 


From two Greek terms meaning ‘‘ without ” and ‘‘ roughness.” 
Fig. 6.—St.-Peter’s-wort. 4. stans, Michx. 


Flowers, usually three together, showy, at the ends of the 
branches. /¢éals, reverse egg-shape ; the two larger 
sepals round, about one half inch across; the smaller 
ones lance-shaped. Szy/es, three or four. Seed-case, . 
with one cell. June to August : 


Leaves, ten twelfths to one and one fourth inches long, 
one third as wide, stemless, rather thick, oval or ob- 
long, somewhat clasping around the branch. 


St.-Fohn s-wort ( flypericacec) 45 


Branches, two-edged, erect. 
Fruit, splitting into two to four pieces. 


Found, in pine barrens from Long Island to Pennsylvania 
and southward. 


A small, stout shrub, with stem erect and straight, one 
to two feet high, and branching above. 


Saint Andrew’s Cross. 4. Crux-Andree, L. 


Flowers, one to three in a leafy cluster at the ends of the 
branches. /e¢a/s, oblong. Outer sepals, oval and 
twice as long as the flower-stem, the inner ones 
minute. Styles, two. Seed-case, with one cell. 


Leaves, one half to one inch long, stemless, thin, narrowly 
reverse egg-shape, narrowed to the base. Branches 
two-edged toward their ends, drooping. 


Fruzt, splitting into two to four pieces. 


Found, in Nantucket, and from the pine barrens of New 
Jersey westward and southward. 


A drooping shrub, one to two feet high, with many 
branches. 


(2) Genus Hypiricum, Tourn. (St.-John’s-wort. ) 


In the old mythology the St.-John’s-wort was dedicated 
to Baldur, the Sun God, on account of its golden flowers. 
When the old religion gave way to Christianity, Baldur’s 
Day became St.-John’s-day, and Baldur’s flower St. John’s 
flower. 


The genus was once in high repute for its supposed 
ability to guard against evil spirits, and for other magical 
powers. On this account the various species were often 
planted around dwellings. In Scotland the plant is said 
still to be carried asa charm; and in France and Germany, 


46 = St.- Fohkn's-wort (fly pericacee) 


on the day of the nativity of St. John the Baptist, the 
peasantry trim their homes with it in honor of the saint, 
and to gain his favor. 


“TI must gather the mystic St.-John’s-wort to-night, 
The wonderful herb whose leaf will decide 
If the coming year shall make me a bride.” 
Translated from the German, 


“Trefoil, Vervain, ¥ohn’'s-wort, Dill, 
Hinder witches of their will.” 


Fig. 7.—Shrubby St.-John’s-wort. Z. prolificum, L. 


Flowers, orange-yellow, three quarters of an inch across, 
crowded in simple or compound leafy clusters. 
Stamens, very numerous.  Seed-case, three-celled. 
Styles, three more or less united. July, August. 


Leaves, one to two and one half inches long, narrow; 
edge often wavy; apex usually obtuse; base nar- 
rowed. 


Branchlets, two-edged. 
Fruzt, one third to one half inch long. 
Found, from New Jersey to Michigan and southward. 


A very ornamental little shrub, usually two to four 
feet in height, but variable in size. 


Hypéricum densifldrum. urs. 
This species differs from the preceding chiefly in these 
items : i 
Flowers, one half to two thirds of an inch in diameter, in 
crowded compound clusters. 
Leaves, about one inch in length. 
Fruzt, one third to one quarter inch in length. 


Found, from the pine barrens of New Jersey to Kentucky 
and Arkansas, and southward, 


Rue (Rutacee) 47 


Kalm’s St.-John’s-wort. “4. Kalmianum, L. 
Flowers, one inch across, three to seven in a close cluster. 
Styles, five. Seed-case, five-celled. 
Leaves, one to two inches long, crowded and narrow. 


Branches, somewhat four-sided, with two of the edges 
slightly winged. 


Frrutt, egg-shape. 


Found, on wet rocks at Niagara Falls, and among the 
northern lakes. 


7. Family RUTACE:. (Rue Fam.) 


Flowers, small, greenish-white, in clusters ; sometimes taking the stam- 
inate and the pistillate forms on different shrubs. e/ads, three to 
five, not united. Sepals, three to five, or wanting. Stamens, in 
the staminate flowers, as many as the petals and alternate with 
them ; in the pistillate flowers, either imperfect or wanting. Seed- 
cases, one to five, free from the calyx. 


Leaves, compound, alternate, dotted when held to the light; edge of 
leaflets entire or nearly so. Szpules, none. 


Bark, pungent or bitter. 


Fruit, one- to two-seeded, one-celled, Split into two pieces, thick 
and fleshy, a fleshy ‘pod ; or two- celled, two-seeded, thin, and 
winged all around ; a samara. 


GUIDE TO THE GENERA. 


Stems prickly ; Seed-cases three to five, separate. (1) Xanthoxylum (Prickly Ash). 
Stems not prickly ; Seed-case, one with two cells. (2) Ptélea (Shrubby Trefoil). 


(1) Genus XanTHOxyLum, L. (Prickly Ash.) 
From two Greek words meaning ‘‘ yellow” and ‘‘ wood.” 


Fig. 8. Northern Prickly Ash. Toothache Tree. 
X. Americanum, Mill. 


Flowers, in small, dense clusters at the sides of the 
branches, appearing before the leaves, and sometimes 
taking the pistillate form on one tree, and the stam- 
inate on another, /ef¢ads, four to five. Sepads, four 


48 fue (Rutacee) 


to five, or obsolete. Seed-cases, three to five, separate, 
but with their slender styles more or less united. 
April, May. 

Leaves, alternate. Leafleds, in two to four pairs, with an 
odd one at the end; edges entire or nearly so; sur- 
face smooth above (or when young, downy), downy 
beneath. 


Branches, and often the leaf-stalks armed with short, 
stout, brown prickles. 


Fruit, thick and fleshy, one-celled, splitting lengthwise 
into two parts; one- to two-seeded. Seeds, black, 
smooth, and shining. 


Found, in rocky woods, and along river banks; often 
forming thickets ; common, especially northward. 


A shrub four to twelve feet high, or in cultivation 
sometimes twenty feet high. All its parts are bitter and 
aromatic. The leaves furnish a home remedy for rheu- 
matism, toothache, etc. When crushed they yield a strong 
lemon odor, due to an oil contained in the transparent 
dots. The bush serves well for hedges, 


It is said that the Indians use the prickly ash as a _ 
medicine under the name of Hantola; that they chew the 
bark for aching teeth; make decoctions, mostly of the 
roots, for rheumatism and colic; and, mixed with bear’s 
grease, use it for poultices. 


In typhoid cases the tincture of the berry is consid- 
ered very helpful. ‘In typhus fever, typhus pneumonia, 
and typhoid conditions generally, I am compelled to say 
that I consider the tincture of prickly-ash berries superior 
to any other kind of medicine.”—Dr. Kine as quoted by 
Millspaugh. 
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Fig. 8.—Prickly Ash. (X. Americanum, Mill.) 


(a) Flowering twig. (4) Staminate flower, enlarged. 
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(2) Genus PreLka, L. (Shrubby Trefoil.) 


From the Greek name of the elm, given because of the similarity of the fruits. 
Fig. 9.—Shrubby Trefoil. Hop Tree. P. ¢rifoliata, L. 


Flowers, of marked odor, in small compound clusters at 
the ends of the young branches. Staminate, pistil- 
late, and perfect flowers sometimes form on the same 
bush.  é¢als, sepals, and stamens three to five. 
Seed-case, two-celled. Style, short. June. 


Leaves, of three leaflets, two to four inches long, with 
edges entire or nearly so, and downy when young. 


Fruit, “ orbicular,” two-celled, two-seeded, with the edge 
broadly winged throughout; nearly one inch across ; 
intensely bitter, and used as a substitute for hops; 
a samara. 


Found, in rocky places from Long Island to Minnesota, 
and southward. 


A shrub six to eight feet high, well fitted for orna- 
ment, being neat in appearance, not liable to attack from 
insects, and hung late in the season with large bunches 
of hop-like fruit. Its leaves and flowers are late in un- 
folding. 3 


8. Family ILICINEAZ. (Holly Fam.) 


flowers, in staminate and pistillate forms, white or greenish, small, 
along the sides of the branches (axillary.) efads, four to eight, 
separate, or slightly united at the base. Calyx, minute. Stamens, 
as many as the petals, and alternate with them. Seed-case, free 
from the calyx, four- to eight-celled, four- to eight-seeded. 

Leaves, simple, alternate, edge-toothed or entire. 


Fruit, berry-like drupes about the size of peas, with four to eight 
stones. 


GUIDE TO THE GENERA. 


Petals oval or reverse egg-shape ; Leaves toothed. (1) Hex (Holly, etc.). 
Petals narrow and pointed; Leaves entire (or P 
sometimes slightly toothed). (2) Nemopanthes: (te 


Fig. 9.—Hop Tree. (P. trifoliata, L.) 


(a) Fruit. (4) Staminate flower, enlarged. 
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(1) Genus Itex, L. (Holly, etc.) 


Fig. 10.—llex montana, T.andG. /. monticola, G. 


Flowers, with their parts in fours or fives (or rarely in 
sixes). Sepals, delicately fringed with fine hairs. 
Staminate flowers usually in clusters; pistillate 
usually solitary, with very short stems. 


Leaves, three to five inches long, egg-shape or long oval, 
sharply toothed, mostly smooth. Afex and base, 
pointed. 


Fruit, the size of a pea; fleshy, red or purple. «xdlets, 
four to six, each finely lined along the back ; a drupe. 


Found, in damp woods in the Catskill and Tahonic 
Mountains, and .in Cattaraugus County, N. Y., 
through Pennsylvania as far east as Northampton 
County, and southward along the Alleghanies. 


A shrub sometimes taking the size and shape of a 
small tree. 
Soft Ilex. J. mollis, Gray. 


This species quite closely resembles the preceding, 
except in these items: 
Flowers, the staminate clusters with very many blossoms. 


Leaves, soft, downy beneath. 


found, in Burgoons Gap, Alleghanies of Pennsylvania, 
and along the mountains in the Southern States. 


Fig. 11.—Winterberry. Black Alder. JZ. verticillata (L.), Gray. 


Flowers, the staminate in stemless clusters, with the parts 
in fours, fives, or sixes; the pistillate, solitary or 
clustered, with the parts in sixes (or rarely in fives, 
sevens, or eights). lower-stems, all very short. 


July. 
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Fig. 10.—Ilex. (I. montana, G. and T.) 
Fig. 11.—Winterberry. I. verticillata (L.), G. 
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Leaves, variable, reverse egg-shape to oval and wedge- 
shape, downy beneath, especially along the vines, 
strongly net-veined. Afex and base pointed. Leaf- 


stems, short. 


Frutt, about the size of a small pea, fleshy, bright red. 
Nutlets, six to eight, smooth, moon-shape, often 
continuing in place long after the leaves have fallen ; 
a drupe. September, October. 


Found, in moist woods or swamps ; common. 


A shrub, usually about eight feet high ; very notice- 
able among the autumn trees and bushes because of its 
show of fiery-red berries. Its bark is tonic, astringent, 
and antiseptic, and is often used with the effect of Peru- 
vian bark in intermittent fevers. ‘It is probably as well 
known to domestic practice as any indigenous shrub.” 


Smooth Winterberry. 7. levigata (Pursh.), Gray. 


This species differs from the last chiefly in these 
items : 
Flowers, the staminate forms on stems nearly one inch 
long. June. 


Leaves, shining above, smooth beneath, and only minutely 
downy on the veins. Leaf-stems, one half to five 
sixths of an inch long. 


Frutt, larger than the last (about one third inch in diam- 
eter) and ripening earlier. September. 


found, in wet ground from the mountains of Virginia 
northward. 
Fig. 12.—Inkberry. 7. glabra (L.), Gray. 


Flowers, small and white, with the parts mostly in sixes ; 
the staminate blossoms in a three- to six-flowered 
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Fig. 12.—Inkberry. I. glabra (L.), G. 
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cluster, the fertile ones usually solitary. /lower-stem, 
about one half inch long, slender, and minutely 
hairy. June. 

Leaves, one to one and three quarter inches long, thick, 
dark, and very shiny above, both surfaces smooth, 
veins beneath scarcely perceptible ; wedge-shape or 
oblong, notched toward the apex, with a few (usually 
five) remote teeth. 


Fruit, the size of a small pea in the axils of the leaves, 
round, black, shining, often remaining through the 
winter; not edible. SZozes, four to six, smooth; a 
berry-like drupe. 


Found, in sandy and low ground from Cape Ann, Massa- 
chusetts, southward near the coast. 


A pretty evergreen shrub two to four feet high, well 
worthy of cultivation because of its neat shape and shin- 
ing evergreen leaves. 

It is considered of value medicinally (in fevers), but 
its chief use is for decoration. Quantities of it are sent 
from the southern counties of New Jersey to the New 
York florists, who easily keep it in good condition for 
several months. 


(2) Genus NEMOPANTHES, Raf. 


Probably from the Greek words meaning ‘‘ thread,” ‘* foot,” and ‘‘ flower,” in 
reference to the thread-like stalk of the blossom. 


Fig. 13.—Mountain Holly. WV. mucronata (L.), Trelease. WN. 
fascicularis, Raf. 


Flowers, usually solitary, small, greenish-white, on long, 
slender stems. efa/s, four or five, narrow, pointed, 
as long as the stamens, separate. Sefads, in the 
staminate flowers in the form of minute teeth; in the 
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Fig. 13.—Mountain Holly. N. mucronata (L.) Trelease. 
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pistillate only rudimentary. Stamens, four or five, 
with slender filaments. Seed-case, hemispherical. 
May, June. 

Leaves, one to two inches long, egg-shape to reverse egg- 
shape, edge entire, or sometimes slightly toothed ; 
smooth. Leaf-stem, slender. 

Fruzt, the size of a pea, red, nearly round, on slender 
stems. MVutlets, four or five, somewhat angular; a 
berry-like drupe. August. 

Found, in damp ground from the mountains of Virginia 
northward. 

A much-branched shrub four to eight feet high, with 
smooth ash-gray bark; the young shoots purple or olive, 
with round gray dots. 


I found the pretty bush first on an open, rocky point 
in Lake Placid, among the Adirondacks. It was set 
thick with bright red berries, and its whole aspect, owing 
to the toughening of the wind and sun, was tangled and 
“chunky.” Afterward I found it where it had been more 
delicately reared, in the damp shade of the neighboring 
woods, with straighter and slimmer branches, and paler 
foliage. 


9. Family CELASTRACE:. (Staff-Tree Fam.) 


Genus Evonymus, Tourn. (Burning-Bush, etc.) 
From two Greek words meaning ‘‘ good ” and ‘‘ name.” 
Fig. 14.—Burning-Bush. Waahoo. Spindle-Tree. 
£, atropurpureus, Facq. 


Flowers, dark purple, small, regular in loose clusters of 
three to six blossoms, at the sides of the branches; 
the parts of the flower commonly in fours. Stamens, 
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Fig. 14.—Burning-Bush. (E. atropurpireus, Jacq.) 
Fig. 15. Strawberry-Bush. (E. Americanus, L.) 
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very short, alternating with the petals, and inserted 
on a disk which occupies the lower part of the calyx, 
and is stretched over the seed-case, partly adhering 
to it. Seed-case, free from the calyx, two to five- 
celled, with one to four seeds in each cell. Style, 
short or none. Stem, of the flower-clusters, slender, 
one to two and one half inches long. June 


Leaves, two to five inches long, simple, opposite, toothed, 
variable in shape, oval and oblong to reverse egg- 
shape. Leaf-stem, one half to one inch long. Branch- 
lets, four-sided. 


fruit, very showy, smooth, deeply lobed; when ripe 
splitting up and down into three to five valves, and ' 
so showing the bright red covers of the seeds within. 
Cells, three to five. Seeds, few (one to four in each 
cell), elliptical ; a capsule. 


Found, in shady woods widely distributed, and in cultiva- 
tion. 


A smooth-barked shrub, six to seventeen feet high, 
often cultivated, and very attractive in autumn with its 
abundant drooping clusters of “burning” berries. A 
medicine of some repute has been prepared from it called 


“ Waahoo.” 


Fig. 15.—Strawberry-Bush. £&. Americanus, L. 
This species differs from the last chiefly in the follow- 
ing items: | 
Flowers, greenish, or greenish-purple, and mostly in fives. 


Leaves, one to two inches long, nearly stemless. 


Fruit, rough, warty, and depressed. Seeds, smaller and 
ege-shape or oval. 
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Found, in damp and shady places from New York to 
Illinois, and southward. 


An upright or sometimes straggling shrub, two to five 
feet high. 


10. Family RHAMNACEZ:. (Buckthorn Fam.) 


Flowers, greenish or white, small and regular (sometimes with the 
petals wanting). Pefa/s, when present, four to five, not united 
Sepals, four to five. Stamens, of the same number as the petals, 
and alternate with them. Seed-case, free from the calyx, or some- 
times united to it, two- to five-celled. Seeds, one in each cell. 
Stamens and petals inserted along the edge of a fleshy disk, which 
lines the tube of the calyx, and in Ceanothus unites it to the lower 
part of the seed-case 


Leaves, simple, alternate, fine-toothed. 
Fruit, a berry-like drupe or a capsule. 


GUIDE TO THE GENERA. 


Flowers, greenish; Fruit fleshy and berry- 
like; a drupe. 

Flowers, white ; Fruit dry and at length split- 
ting ; a capsule. 


(1) Rhamnus (Buckthorns). 


(2) Ceanothus (New Jersey Tea, etc.). 


(1) Genus RuAmunus, Tourn. (Buckthorns.) 
Fig. 16.—Lance-Leaved Buckthorn. A&. lanceolata, Pursh. 


Flowers, yellowish-green, small, at the sides of the 
branches; found sometimes in two slightly different 
forms on different bushes, but both forms perfect. 
Petals, four and deeply notched. Sepals, four. Sta- 
mens, four. Seed-case, free, two- to four-celled. May. 


Leaves, oval and oblong, pointed, or on the flowering 
shoots sometimes blunted. 

Fruit, about the size of a small pea, black and fleshy. 
Seeds, two, deeply grooved ; a berry-like drupe. 
Found, from Pennsylvania to Illinois and Tennessee, 

and westward. 
A tall, unarmed shrub. 
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Fig. 17.—Alder-Leaved Buckthorn. 2. alnifolia, L’ Her. 


Flowers, greenish, small, in clusters at the sides of the 
branches; the staminate and the pistillate forms 
usually found on different bushes. Fe¢ads, wanting. 
Sepals, five. Stamens, five. Seed-case, two- to four- 
celled, free from the calyx. June. 


Leaves, one to three inches long, about one half as wide. 


Frutt, about as large as a currant, somewhat pear-shape, 
black and fleshy. Seeds, three, deeply grooved along 
the back ; a berry-like drupe. 


Found, in rough fields and swamps from Maine to Penn- 
sylvania and Nebraska, and northward ; common. 


A shrub two to four feet high, without thorns. 


Common Buckthorn. [2. cathdrtica, L.| 


This species is a native of Europe. It is cultivated 
widely in the form of thorny hedges, and is occasionally 
found growing wild in the Eastern States. The leaves 
are egg-shape; the fruit three- to four-seeded. 


As far back as the 13th century it was noticed for its 
medicinal qualities. During the 16th century all medical 
writers commented on it. It is now fallen into disuse, its 
cathartic effect being considered too violent. 


Carolina Buckthorn. 2. Caroliniana, Walt. 


Flowers, greenish, small, perfect ; in one form in clusters, 
in another solitary, with short stem.  /é¢/als, five. 
Sepals, five. Seed-case, free. June. 


Leaves, two to five inches long, obscurely toothed, strongly 
veined. 


Frutt, black, fleshy, berry-like. Seeds, three, not fur- 
rowed ; a berry-like drupe. 
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Fig. 16.—Lance-Leaved Buckthorn. (R. lanceolata, Pursh.) 
Fig. 17.—Alder-Leaved Buckthorn, (R. alnifolia, L’Her.) 
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Found, in wet places, from New Jersey southward. 


A thornless shrub, or sometimes a small tree. 


(2) Genus Ceanotuus, L. (New Jersey Tea, etc.) © 
Fig. 18.—Narrow-Leaved Ceanothus. C. ovatus, Desf. 


This species differs from the next chiefly in these 
items : 

Flowers, somewhat larger, in nearly hemispherical clusters 
that are about one and one half inches in diameter. 
May. 

Leaves, narrow oval to narrow egg-shape, usually pointed 
at both ends, and smooth, or nearly so; the glandular 
teeth of the edge often black-tipped. 

found, among dry rocks, Western Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts, and westward. It is rare in the East. 


Fig. 19.—New Jersey Tea. Red-Root. C. Americanus, L. 


Flowers, white, in lengthened clusters at the summit of 
the flower branches. /etals, five, spreading, hooded, 
attached by slender claws, longer than the calyx. 
Calyx, five-lobed, incurved, the lower part attached 
with the thick disk to the seed-case, and remaining 
long after the lobes and the ripened fruit have fallen. 
Calyx and flower-stem colored like the petals. Seed- 
case, three-celled. July. 

Leaves, three quarters to three inches long, egg-shape, 
dark, dull green; very prominently three-veined from 
the base, toothed, downy, or often nearly smooth. 
Apex, pointed or obtuse; base often slightly heart- 
shape. 

Fruit, small, dry, three-lobed and three-celled, splitting 
up and down into three parts. Seeds, not furrowed, 
one in each cell. A capsule. 
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Fig. 18.—Narrow-Leaved Ceanothus. (C. ovatus, Desf.) 
(a) Flower enlarged. 
Fig. 19.—New Jersey Tea. (C. Americanus, L.) 
(2) Fruit. 
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Found, widely distributed in dry woodlands and fields 
from Canada to Florida. 


A shrub one to three feet high, springing from a large 
dark red root. During the American Revolution and in 
the Civil War, in some of the Southern States its leaves 
served for tea. Its root is sometimes used for dyeing. 


Common as the shrub is, it was late before I learned 
to know it; but since that time until now, when it has 
come to be one of my familiar friends, always the prettiest 
thing about it has seemed to me to be its quaint and tiny 
silver-lined cups, emptied of their ripened seeds and shin- 
ing on their dried stalks among the flowers and leaves of 
a new year's growth. 


It was once widely advertised that the true China tea 
plant had been discovered in a county of Pennsylvania, 
and that its identity was certified by an expert from 
Assam. A company was even formed for its cultivation 
and sale. The fraud was soon detected; they were 
using the leaves of the New Jersey tea. An infusion of 
these leaves tastes like the poorer grades of imported 
teas, but probably it has none of the tonic effects of real 
tea. 


11. Family SAPINDACEAE. (Soapberry Fam.) 
(1) Genus Acer, Tourn. (Maple.) 


Fig. 20.—Mountain Maple. 4. spicatum, Lam. 


flowers, greenish, small, regular, crowded in lengthened 
and upright clusters, which become drooping in fruit ; 
either perfect or in the staminate and pistillate forms 
on separate plants, appearing after the leaves. Pedals, 
narrow, generally five, not united. Sefads, of the 
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Fig. 20.—Mountain Maple. (A. spicatum, Lam.) 
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same number, colored. Stamens, six to eight. Styles, 
two, long and slender, and united only below. Seed- 
case, free, two-lobed and two-celled, with two young 
seeds in each cell (only one ripening). June. 


Leaves, simple, opposite, three- (or slightly five-) lobed, 
the lobes toothed; downy beneath; more or less 
heart-shaped at base. Saré, light gray. 


Fruzt, in drooping clusters, two-winged, two-seeded ; a 
double samara or ‘‘ key.” 


Found, usually in clumps in moist and hilly woods, widely 
distributed from Maine to Wisconsin, and northward ; 
and southward along the Alleghanies to Virginia and 
Kentucky. 3 


A shrub six to fifteen feet high, easily distinguished 
by its bark and leaves from its near relation and frequent 
neighbor, the Striped Maple (A. Pennsylvanicum, L.), 
which is often of no greater height, though ranked with 
the trees, and which has a similar liking for damp and 
hilly woods. The latter has larger and differently shaped 
leaves (Fig. 74, 2rees of Northeastern America), and a 
greenish bark, peculiarly marked lengthwise with stripes. 


(2) Genus StapHyLka, L. (Bladder-Nut.) 


From a Greek word meaning “‘ cluster.” 
Fig. 21.—American Bladder-Nut. SS. ¢ifolia, L. 


flowers, white, handsome, in short, drooping clusters at 
the ends of the branchlets. Fezads, five, not united. 
Stamens, five, alternating with the petals. Sedsads, 
five, whitish. Stydes, three, lightly united.  Seed- 
case, free from the calyx, but with its base slightly 
sunk in the fleshy receptacle; with three cells, each 
cell containing several young seeds. 
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Fig. 21.—Bladder-Nut. (S. trifolia, L.) 
(a) Fruit. 
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Leaves, compound, opposite ; leaflets three to five, toothed, 
pale beneath, with scattered hairs. Branches, green- 
ish-striped. : 

Fruzt, the most remarkable thing about the plant, large, 
inflated, three-sided, three-parted at the top, three- 
celled, each cell with one to four smooth, hard seeds, 
with an odor much like that of a pea-pod. A capsule. 


Found, in moist woods and thickets northward from North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 


A handsome shrub, six to ten feet high. 


12, Family ANACARDIACEA:. (Sumach Fam.) 
Genus Ruus, L. (Sumachs.) 


Possibly from a word meaning ‘‘ red.” 


Flowers, greenish, yéllowish, or reddish, small, regular, often in the 
staminate and pistillate forms. Pefals, five, not united. Sepals, 
five. Stamens, five, alternate with the petals. Styles, three. Seed- 
case, free, one-celled, with one seed. 


Leaves, compound, alternate. 
Fruit, nearly round, small, not splitting when ripe, one-seeded. An 
almost dry drupe. 


GUIDE TO THE SPECIES. 
(a) Leaflets, more than three. 
(2) Edge of leaflets toothed. 
(c) Leaf stem and branchlets smooth. (1) Smooth Sumach. 
(c) ah ss re very downy. (2) Stag-Horn Sumach. 
(4) Edge of leaflets entire. 
(c) The common leaf-stem winged between the leaflets. (3) Dwarf 
Sumach. 
(c) The common leaf-stem not winged. (4) Poison Sumach. 
(2) Leaflets, three. | 
(6) Edge of leaflets entire, or with a few sharp teeth. (5) Poison Ivy. 
(4) Edge of leaflets with large rounded teeth. (6) Sweet Sumach. 


Fig. 22.—(1) Smooth Sumach. 2. glddra, L. 
Flowers, small, greenish-red, in dense termina! pyramid- 
shaped clusters. June, July. 
Leafiets, eleven to thirteen, two to three and a half inches 


long, toothed, pale beneath. Leaf-stem and branch- 
lets, smooth. 
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Fig. 22.—Smooth Sumach. (R. glabra, L.) 
Fig. 23.—Dwarf Sumach. (R. copallina, L.) 
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Frrutt, red, with crimson hairs, very sour. Stone, smooth. 
A. dry drupe. 


found, very widely distributed in waste and barren places. 


A shrub five to fifteen feet high, smooth throughout 
(excepting in its fruit) with straggling branches, often in 
extensive clumps and thickets. The bark of this and of 
other Sumachs is used in tanning. An infusion of the 
berries makes a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers. 
Also the berries yield a red dye. In autumn the leaves 
take a brilliant shade of crimson. The Sumachs are often 
cultivated ; they are easily raised from seed, or they may 
be propagated from root cuttings. 


(2) Stag-Horn Sumach. 2. ¢fphina, L. 


flowers, small, greenish-yellow, crowded in upright, pyra- 
mid-shaped, terminal clusters. June. 


Leaftets, closely resembling those of the preceding species 
(the Smooth Sumach), eleven- to thirty-one-toothed, 
whitish and more or less downy beneath. Leaf-stem 
and branchlets, especially toward their ends, covered 
with a very dense velvet-like and often crimson-tinged 
down. 


Fruit, rounded, somewhat flattened, covered with a crim- 
son and very acid down. Stone, smooth. A dry 
drupe. September, October. 


found, oftenest in rocky and barren places from New 
Brunswick and the valley of the St. Lawrence through 


the Northern States, and southward along the Aile- ’ 


ghany Mountains to Central Alabama. 

A larger shrub than the Smooth Sumach, sometimes 
twenty feet high, and often taking the tree form. The 
straggling, evenly spreading branches, with the leaves 
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mostly toward their ends, give a peculiar umbrella-like 
look. The wood is very soft and brittle, yellow, with the 
sap-wood white. In spring in the sugar orchards the 
young shoots, cleared of their pith, serve as “sap quills” 
for drawing the running sap from the maples. The wood 
forms a yellow dye, and an infusion of the berries is used 
as a gargle for sore-throat. The thick down upon the 
young branches, and their shape, are suggestive of the 
horns of a stag, whence the name. 


Fig. 23.—(3) DwarfSumach. Mountain Sumach. 2. copa//ina, L. 


Flowers, small, greenish, in upright pyramid-shaped, 
stemless clusters, toward the ends of the branches. 
July. 

Leaflets, nine to twenty-one (oftenest nine to thirteen), 
one to three inches long, edge entire, base usually 
rounded and one-sided, upper surface dark and shin- 
ing. Leaf-stem, expanded between the pairs of leaf- 
lets into broadly winged margins. 


Frutt, rounded, hairy, varying in color in ripening from 
delicate neutral tints, grays and drabs, to red ; acid. 
Stone, smooth. September. 


found, very widely distributed, usually in dry and rocky 
places. 


A shrub three to five feet high, or sometimes, in favor- 
able locations, twenty feet high, oftenest forming clumps 
or borders along the edge of woods and thickets. Its 
peculiar winged foliage, and the constantly changing 
tints of flower, fruit, and leaf, make it the most attractive 
of the Sumachs, and best worthy of ornamental cultiva- 
tion. A mass of them set in a corner of the garden or 
grounds would be constantly attractive. 
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Fig. 24.—(4) Poison Sumach. Poison Dogwood. Poison 
Elder. 2. vernix, L. (R. venenata, D. C.) 


Flowers, small, green, in long, loose clusters at the bases 
of the upper leaves. June. 


Leaflets, seven to thirteen, edge entire, long oval or egg- 
shape, smooth and thin, base rounded or pointed. 
Leaf-stem, red throughout, and not winged. 


Fruit, about the size of small peas, rounded, smooth, 
shining, dry. Soe, lined. A dry drupe. September. 


Found, in swampy land, widely distributed. 


A tall shrub (or sometimes a small tree) six to eigh- 
teen feet high. It is violently poisonous to the touch, 
causing, in most persons, a painful eruption; some are 
poisoned by it without touching it, probably by means of 
the drifting pollen of its flowers. A recommended appli- 
cation is sugar of lead, applied after the use of saline 
cathartics, or a thick paste of bicarbonate of soda rubbed 
into the skin as soon as the eruption appears. It is also 
claimed that relief and, if used promptly, frequent cure 
follow the use of belladonna, of apis mellifica, or of 
arsenicum album, taken in homceopathic doses. But 
there are wellnigh as many recommended antidotes as 
there are for the bite of a rattlesnake. 


Apart from other differences, the Poison Sumach can 
be easily and quickly distinguished from all other Sumachs 
by these signs: It differs from the Smooth Sumach and 
the Stag-Horn Sumach in having the edge of its leaflets 
entire; from the Dwarf Sumach, by the absence of the 
winged stem between its leaflets and by its red leaf- 
stem. 


Sumach ( Anacardiacec y) 


Fig. 24.—Poison Sumach. (R. vérnix, L.) 
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Fig. 25.—(5) Poison Ivy. Poison Oak. 2. réddicans, L. 
(R. toxicodendron, L.) 


Flowers, small, greenish, in loose clusters from the axils 
of the leaves, the staminate and pistillate forms on 
different plants. June. 


Leaflets, three, edge entire, or variously sharp-notched, 
mostly pointed, and somewhat downy beneath. 


Fruzt, small, rounded, pale brown or whitish, smooth. 
Stone, lined. September. 


Found, widely distributed in open grounds and among 
trees, along walls and fences. 


A shrub that is less poisonous than the Poison Su- 
mach, but more dreaded because the latter is confined to 
swampy grounds, while the Poison Ivy is found every- 
where. It takes all positions; sometimes it is erect (one 
to three feet high), often it is prostrate and trailing; 
oftenest, perhaps, it is climbing. In its climbing form 
it covers the posts of fences, the trunks and branches of 
trees, stone walls—clinging tenaciously wherever it goes 
by multitudes of thread-like rootlets, and sometimes 
reaching a distance of forty or even fifty feet, with a stem 
from two to five or six inches in diameter. At times it 
so closely covers its growing support as to smother it. 
Its poisonous qualities are the same in kind as those of 
the Poison Sumach. 


Fig. 26.—(6) Sweet Sumach. 2. aromdtica, Ait. 
(R. Canadénsis, Marsh.) 


Flowers, small, yellowish, in small spikes or heads, un- 
folding before the leaves. 


Leaftets, three, one to three inches long, the end one 
sometimes three-cleft, edge unequally round-toothed. 


‘ 
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Fig. 25.—Poison Ivy. (R. radicans, L.) (a) Fruit. 
77 Fig. 26.—Sweet Sumach. (R. aromatica, Ait.) 
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Fruzt, rounded, red, acid. <A dry drupe. 


Found, widely distributed north and south on dry open 
ground, and in thickets. 


A straggling shrub, two to six feet high, with leaves 
of a pleasant, aromatic odor when crushed. 


13. Family LEGUMINOS. (Pulse Fam.) 
Genus AmMorpHa, L. (False Indigo, etc.) 


From a Greek word meaning ‘‘ without form,” because of the absence of a part 
of its petals. 


Fig. 27.—False Indigo. 4A. fructicosa, L. 

Flowers, irregular, violet or purple, crowded in clustered 
terminal spikes. tal, one. Stamens, ten, united 
at the base. Sedals, five. Seed-case, one, one-celled, 
free, two-seeded, longer than the calyx. May, June. 

Leaves, compound, alternate, three to five inches long. 
Leaflets, fifteen to seventeen, about one inch long, 
edge entire, marked with small dots. 

Fruzt, small, two-seeded. A pod. 

Found, from Southern Pennsylvania southward, and far 

westward. 
A shrub six to sixteen feet high. 


Lead-Plant. 4. canéscens, Nutt. 

This species differs from the preceding chiefly in these 
items.: 
Flowers, bright blue. 
Leaflets, thirty-one to fifty-one, small (one and a half 

inches or less), crowded. 

Frruzt, one-seeded. 
Found, westward. 

A pretty shrub, two to four feet high, taking its name 
from a supposed liking for localities containing lead-ore. 


Pulse (Leguminos@) 
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14. Family ROSACEAE. (Rose Fam.) 


flowers, regular. etais, five, not united, inserted with the stamens on 
the edge of a disk that lines the tube of the calyx. Sepals, five, 
united toward the base, often accompanied outside by a row of 
small, leaf-like bracts. Stamens, numerous for in Spireea (2) 
sometimes as few as ten] inserted as above. Seed-caseé, one to 
many, free from the calyx excepting in Pyrus (6), Cratzgus (7), 
and Amelanchior (8), and in the Genus Rosa (5), where the many 
pistils are imbedded in the inner surface of the more or less 
rounded calyx-tube. 

Leaves, usually simple [compound in Rosa (5) and in Rubus (4) ex- 
cepting in one species], alternate, usually with leaf-like bracts 
(stipules) at the base of the leaf-stem. 


GUIDE TO THE GENERA. 


(2) Seed-case, one to many, free, and not (as in Rosa) covered in ripening by 


the calyx. 
(4) Seed-case, one. Leaves, simple. Fruit, a drupe. (1) Prinus (Plum, 
Cherry). 
(2) Seed-cases, mostly five, one-celled, two- to several-seeded. Fruit, a 
follicle. 
(c) Leaves, simple. (2) Spirea (Meadow-Sweet, etc.). 
(c) ‘* lobed. (3) Physocarpus (Nine-Bark). 


(4) Seed-cases, numerous, crowded on a lengthened, spongy receptacle, 
becoming fleshy in fruit. Leaves compound (except in Flowering 
Raspberry). Fruit, crowded drupelets. (4) Rubus (Blackberry, 
et 


Ci); 
(a) Seed-case, one to many, adherent to the calyx tube, or (in Rosa) covered in 
ripening by the calyx. 

(2) Seed-cases, many, becoming bony nutlets enclosed in the rounded, 
fleshy calyx-tube, and appearing like a small apple. Leaves, 
compound. Fruit, clustered akenes, but apparently a pome. 
(5) Rosa (Rose). 

(2) Seed-case, one, imbedded in the fleshy calyx tube. Leaves, simple. Fruit, 
a pome. (6) Pyrus (Chokeberry, etc.), (7) Crat®gus (Thorn, Haw), (8) 
Amelanchior (Juneberry). 


(1) Genus Pronus, Tourn. (Plum, Cherry.) 


flowers, white, in clusters, excepting in the third species 
(sloe), with or preceding the leaves, excepting in the 
fourth species (Choke-Cherry). Petals, five, much 
spreading. Sepals, five. Stamens, fifteen to twenty. 
Seed-case, one, free from the calyx, with two young 
seeds, only one of which usually ripens. 


Leaves, simple, alternate, toothed. 


Frruzt, fleshy, with a bony stone. 
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Fig. 28.—Wild Plum. Canada Plum. Horse Plum. 


P. Americana, Marsh. 


Flowers, in simple clusters of three to four blossoms, pre- 
ceding the leaves. 


Leaves, two to three inches long, oval to reverse 
egg-shape; base pointed or rounded, somewhat 
downy on the veins and in their angles. Bark of 
the main stem dark, reddish-green, or bronze- 
green. 


Fruit, one half to two thirds inches in diameter, yellow, 
orange, or red, with a thick, acid skin, and a pleasant 
flavor. Stone, slightly flattened, with both edges 
winged and sharp. 


Found, from Canada southward to Florida, and westward, 


and often in cultivation. 


A bush (or sometimes a small tree) eight to twenty 
feet high, with hard, reddish wood. In cultivation it 
furnishes an excellent stock on which to graft the domestic 
plums. 


Dwarf Cherry. Sand Cherry. P. pumila, L. 
Flowers, two to four, together. 


Leaves, narrowly reverse egg-shape, tapering to the base, 
slightly toothed toward the apex, pale beneath. 


Fruit, slightly lengthened, nearly black when ripe, usually 
sour and puckery. Sfoze, lengthened, without mar- 
gin, the size of a large pea. 


Found, from Canada to Virginia, and westward. 


A drooping and trailing shrub, six inches to six feet 


high. 
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Fig. 29.—Beach Plum. PP. maritima, Wang. 


flowers, white, two to five in each cluster, appearing 
before the leaves. April, May. 


Leaf, one to three inches long, edge very finely toothed, 
outline mostly oval, light green, soft, downy beneath, 
especially when young, strongly net-veined. Leaf 


stem, with two small, wart-like dots. Baré&, very 
dark: 


Fruzt, one half to one inch in diameter, round or oval, 
purple or crimson, Stone, much swollen, sharp on 
one edge, on the opposite side rounded and finely 
grooved; edible. Ripe in August and September. 


Found, on and near the sea-beach from Massachusetts to 
Virginia. 

A straggling, much-branching bush, two to five feet 
high. The farther it grows from the beach, the thinner 
and smoother its leaves are likely to be, and its plums 
smaller. Its fruit is much sought in autumn for preserv- 
ing. ‘Beach-plumming” along the coast equals in 
interest ‘‘chestnutting” and “ huckleberrying ” inland. 


Prunus Alleghaniénsis. or¢er. 


Leaves, long oval to lanceolate. 


fruit, very dark purple, less than one half inch in diam- 
eter. Stone, with a broad flat ridge on one side, and 
a shallow groove on the other. 


Found, on the bluffs of the Alleghany Mountains in 
Pennsylvania. 


A straggling shrub, or sometimes a small tree, three 
to fifteen feet high, seldom thorny. 
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Fig. 28.—Wild Plum. (P. Americana, Marsh.) (a) Fruit. 
Fig. 29.—Beach Plum. (P. maritima, Wang.) (¢) Fruit. 
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Fig. 30.—Sloe. Black Thorn. [/?. spinosa. L.] 


Flowers, white, usually solitary. /lower-stems, smooth. 


Leaves, edge sharply-toothed or double-toothed, reverse 
ege-shape to egg-shape, downy beneath, becoming 
smooth. 


Fruit, small, rounded, black. Stone, swollen, with one 
edge sharp. 


Found, in waste places from New England to Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey. Introduced from Europe. 


A thorny shrub, twelve to fifteen feet high. 


Fig. 31.—Choke-Cherry. P. Virginiana, L. 


Flowers, white, with short stems, set in a long, cylinder- 
shaped cluster at the ends of leafy branchlets, appear- 
ing after the leaves. /e¢a/s, rounded. May. 


Leaves, two to three inches long, oval to reverse egg- 
shape, thin, base variable, edge finely and sharply 
toothed. Leaf-stem, usually marked with two to four 
wart-like dots. Sark, light gray or greenish on the 
young shoots, becoming dark gray after the first 
year, 

Frutt, about one quarter inch in diameter, very abundant, 
red, becoming very dark in ripening, exceedingly 
astringent (puckery), but when thoroughly ripe not 
unpalatable. Stowe, rounded, smooth, without mar- 
gin. July, August. 

Found, widely distributed in woods and hedges from 
Georgia westward and northward. Common, es- 
pecially northward. 


A shrub (or sometimes a small tree) five to twenty 


feet high. 
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Fig. 30.—Sloe. [P. spinosa, L.]| 
85 Fig. 31.—Choke-Cherry. (P. Virginiana, L.) (qa) Fruit. 
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(2) Genus Spirsa, L. (Meadow-Sweet, etc.) 


Flowers, white to rose-color, crowded in rounded or pyra- 
mid-shaped or steeple-shaped clusters. Fe¢ads, five, 
reverse egg-shape. Stamens, ten to fifty. Seed-cases, 
mostly five, distinct, one-celled, several-seeded. 

Leaves, simple, alternate, toothed. 

Fruit, a dry, simple case (usually in clusters of five), with 
one cell and several long, slim seeds; a follicle, or a 
cluster of follicles. 


Fig. 32.—_Meadow-Sweet. 5S. salicifolia, L. 

Flowers, small, white or tinged with rose, crowded in 
rounded and pyramid-shaped terminal clusters. Szea- 
cases, five, smooth. July, August. 

Leaves, one and one half to three inches long, smooth or 
nearly so, oval to reverse egg-shape, singly or doubly 
sharp-toothed, base pointed or rounded. Afex, 
pointed. 

Fruit, as above. 

Found, from Georgia northward and westward, most 
abundantly in low grounds. 

A shrub three to four feet high, erect, with polished 
copper-colored or purplish brittle stem, ornamental in 
cultivation. 


Fig. 33.—Birch-Leaved Spirza. S. corymbdsa, Raf. 
This species differs chiefly in the following items : 
Flowers, in large, flat clusters. Szed-cases, three to five. 
Leaves, broad oval or ovate, toothed only toward the apex. 


Found, in the mountains of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
southward to Georgia, and westward to Kentucky 
and Missouri. 


A shrub one to two feet high. 
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(S. salicifolia, L.) 


Fig. 32.—Meadow-Sweet. 
Fig. 33.—Birch-Leaved Spirza. 


(S. corymbosa, Raf.) 
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Fig. 34.—Hardhack. Steeple-Bush.  S. somentosa, L. 


Flowers, small, rose-colored or rarely white, crowded in 
steeple-shaped, terminal clusters. Szed-cases, five, 
woolly. July, August. 

Leaves, crowded, egg-shape or oblong, toothed, very 
white-woolly beneath. Mew shoots, covered with a 
rusty down. Old stems, smooth, and of a bronze color. 

Fruit, as above. 

Found, in low ground from Georgia northward and west- 
ward, 

A small shrub, two to five feet high, with hard, brittle 
stalks, that call for troublesome ‘“ hacking” on the part 
of the haymakers, whence one of its names. It is orna- 
mental, and is often cultivated for its pretty, steeple-like 
clusters of late-blooming, rosy flowers. 


(3) Genus PuysocArpus, Maxim. (Nine-Bark.) 
From two Greek words meaning ‘‘ bladder” and ‘‘ nut.” 
Fig. 35.—Nine-Bark. P. opulifodlius (L.) Maxim. 


Flowers, small, white, often purple-tinged, in close, 
rounded clusters two and one half inches in diameter, 
each flower with a thread-like, downy stem. Fefads, 
five. Stamens, thirty to forty. Seed-cases, one to 
five, inflated. Young seeds, two to four. June. 

Leaves, one to two and one half inches long, three-lobed, 
with the lobes sharply toothed, base somewhat heart- 
shaped or pointed. Lark, gray, loose, and flaking 
off in thin scales. 


fruit, conspicuous, a smooth, simple case, inflated and 
purplish, with one cell and two ripened seeds, usually 
in clusters of three to five. Seeds, rounded, smooth, 
and shining. A follicle or cluster of follicles. 


Fig. 34.—Hardhack. (S. tomentosa, L.) 
89 Fig. 35.—Nine-Bark. (P. opulifolius L., Maxim.) 
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Found, oftenest on the banks of streams from Canada 
southward and westward, widely distributed, but 
rather rare in its wild state. 


A beautiful shrub, three to five feet high, often and 
easily cultivated. 


(4) Genus Rtsus, Tourn. (Blackberry, etc. ) 


From a word meaning ‘‘ red.” 


Flowers, white (excepting in the first species, Purple- 
Flowering Raspberry). Petals, five. Sepals, five, 
partly united, spreading. Stamens,numerous. Seed- 
cases, many, each with two young seeds, only one of 
which ripens, crowded on a lengthened receptacle. 


Leaves, compound (excepting in Purple-Flowering Rasp- 
berry). S¢ems, often armed with prickles. 


Fruit, a pulpy edible “berry” so called, formed by the 
ripened seed-cases. A mass of small drupes. 


Fig. 36.—Purple-Flowering Raspberry. 2. odoratus, L. 


Flowers, one to two inches across, showy, purple to rose 
color. /e¢als, rounded in terminal clusters. Stamens, 
one hundred to two hundred, whitish. Calyx, flower- 
stems, and branchlets, covered with sticky hairs. 
June, July. 

Leaves, four to eight inches long, simple, three- to five- 
lobed, the middle lobe longest, all pointed and with 
their edges fine-toothed, somewhat hairy, without 
prickles. | | 


Frutt, of but slight value, broad and flat, sometimes an 
inch across, separating from the receptacle when 
ripe, red, sweet when ripe. August. 
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Fig. 36.—Purple-Flowering Raspberry. R. odoratus, L. 
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Found, from Georgia northward and westward, often in 
rocky places, and on the borders of dry woods. 


A straggling shrub, three to five feet high. Its rose- 
like blossoms and its late summer flowering make it 
worthy of cultivation. It requires shade. 


Fig. 37.—Wild Red Raspberry. 2. strigdsus, Wichx. 


flowers, small, white. Petals, erect, as long as the sepals. 
May. 


Leaflets, three to five, the side ones without stems, whitish- 
downy beneath. Stems, thickly set with stiff bristles 
that are usually straight, but sometimes hooked. 


Fruit, half round, red, when ripe falling from the length- 
ened receptacle, sweet, and very pleasant to the 
taste. June, August. 


Found, especially along roadsides and in neglected fields, 
from Labrador to New Jersey, and westward and 
southward along the mountains to North Carolina. 


A free-growing shrub, three to six feet high, ranking 
with the blackberries and huckleberries as a liberal and 
welcome fruit-giver for country homes. The supplies for 
the city markets are mostly from cultivated varieties. 

Fig. 38.—Blackcap. Black Raspberry. Thimbleberry. 
R. occidentilis, L. 


This species differs from the preceding chiefly in the 
following items: 


flowers, with petals shorter than the sepals. 


Leaflets, usually three, rarely five, the side ones sometimes 
with short stems. 


Frrutt, black, rarely whitish. 
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Fig 37.—Red Raspberry. (R. strigosus, Michx.) 


94. rose (Rosacee) 


The shrub spreads by help of long branches which 
curve over and down until their tips touch the ground, 
and root, so forming new centres of tangled growth. 


High Blackberry. 2. villdsus, Ait. 


‘lowers, numerous, in clusters of about twenty blossoms. 
Petals, spreading, reverse egg-shape, much longer 
than the narrow, pointed sepals. 

Leaflets, three (or sometimes five), usually with prickly 
stems, not whitish-downy beneath. Leaves and 
branchlets hairy and glandular. Stems, furrowed 
and ridged, and armed with stout curved prickles. 

fruit, oblong, black, not separating when ripe from the 
lengthened receptacle. August, September. 

found, oftenest along roadsides and in thickets. Common. 


A scraggly, thorny bush, three to six feet high, with a 
very pleasant-flavored fruit. A tea from the steeped root 
is a home remedy for summer complaint. 


Rubus villdsus, var. fronddsus, Torr. 


This variety has about ten flowers in a cluster, with 
petals more rounded than the last, is smoother, and has 
fewer drupelets in the more acid fruit. It is found with 
the type at the North. 


sand Blackberry. 2. cunetfolius, Pursh. 


Flowers, white (sometimes with a rose tint). 7efa/s, 
large, three times as long as the sepals, in two- to 
four-blossomed clusters. May, June. 

Leaftets, three (sometimes five), stemless, somewhat wedge- 
shape and reverse egg-shape, whitish-downy beneath, 
edge entire toward the base. Leaf-stems, downy, 
often prickly, young branches downy beneath. Stems, 
round, and armed with stout, re-curved prickles, 
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Fig. 38.—Blackcap. (R. occidentalis, L.) 
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Frutt, black, well-flavored. July, August. 


Found, in sandy woods of southern New York and Penn- 
sylvania, southward and westward. 


A shrub two to three feet high. 


(5) Genus Rosa, Tourn. (Rose.) 


Flowers, with five reverse egg-shape or reverse heart- 
shape petals. Calyx-tube, fleshy, contracted at the 
throat, urn-shaped. Stamens, many. /zstz/s, many, 
embedded in the inner surface of the calyx-tube. 


Leaves, compound (odd-feathered), alternate, edge of 
leaflets toothed, lower edges of the leaf-stem with 
prominent wings (stipules). 

Fruzt, a more or less reddish or greenish ball (‘hip ”) 
enclosing the many dry one-seeded seed-cases. A 
covered cluster of akenes. 


“If Jove would give the leafy bowers 
A queen for all their world of flowers, 
The rose would be the choice of Jove, 
And blush, the queen of every grove.” —TH. Moore. 


“The rose doth deserve the chiefest and most princi- 
pall place among all flowers whatsoever, . . . for his 
beautie, his vertues, and his flagrant and odoriferous 


smell.—Gérard’s Herball, London, 1597. 


“ The rose is the honor and beautie of flowres, 
The rose is the care and the love of the Spring, 
The rose is the pleasure of the ’avenly powers: 
The boy of faire Venus, Cythere’s darling, 
Doth wrap his head round with garlands of rose, 
When to the daunces of the Graces he goes.” — 
Gérard’s Herball, London, 1597. 
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“But there are many kinds of Roses differing either 
in the bignesse of the flowers, or the plant itself, roughnes 
or smoothnes, or in the multitude of the flowers, or in the 
fewnesse, or else in color and smell.” —Gérard’s Herball, 


London, 1597. 


Shining Rose. 2. lucida, Ehrh. 

flowers, pale red, generally in one to three pairs. Petals, 
large, slightly two-lobed. Sefa/s, spreading after 
flowering, presently falling away, the outer ones 
often with two small lobes ; the sepals and the rounded 
receptacle usually hairy. June, July. 

Leaves, smooth, and often shining above. Leaf-stem, 
usually somewhat hairy, and with spines between the 
“wings.” Leaflets, mostly seven, acute or blunt, 
coarse-toothed, stemless except the end one. Séems, 
mostly greenish. Sfnes, straight or sometimes 
hooked, becoming stout. riches, scattered. 

fruzt, rounded, red, small, depressed, with the fruit-stem 
glandular-hairy. 

Found widely distributed in woods and thickets, and 
waste grounds. 


A shrub usually one to three feet high. 


Low Rose. 2. humilis, Marsh. 
This species is quite variable. It differs from the last 
in the following items: 
Outer Sepals, always more or less lobed. 
Leaflets, usually thinner and paler. 
Stipules, usually narrow. 
Spines, usually straight and slender. 


Found, mostly in dry soil from Maine to Georgia, and 
westward, 
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Wild Rose. 2. nitida, Willd. 
This species differs from FR. /iczda chiefly in the 
following items : 


Flowers, solitary (rarely in twos or threes). Fetals, red. 
Sepals, entire. June. 


Leaflets, usually narrow and pointed at each end, nearly 
stemless excepting the end one. Stems, reddened 
by their dense covering of straight and slender 
prickles. 

Frutzt, scarlet. 


Found, in swampy ground from Newfoundland to New 
England and New York. 


A shrub one to two feet high. 


Carolina Rose. Swamp Rose. A. Carolina, L. 
Flowers, in leafy clusters of three to seven blossoms, 
large, red to white. efals, slightly two-lobed. 
Sepals, spreading, and falling away after flowering. 
Leaflets, five to nine (mostly seven), sharply and often 
doubly fine-toothed, dull green, not shining above, — 
rather variable in shape. /yrzckles, mostly two at the 
base of each leaf-stem. 
Frutt, dark red, depressed and rounded. 


Found, along streams and in swamps, in damp woods and 
thickets from Nova Scotia to Florida, and westward. . 


A bushy shrub four to eight feet high with reddish 
stalks. A very variable species. 
Fig. 39.—Bland Rose. A. dlanda, Ait. 


Flowers, usually large, clustered or solitary. Fe¢ads, red- 
dish, with a small notch at the end. Sefals, entire, 
shorter than the petals, drawing together after flow- 


Rose (Rosiacee) 


Fig. 39.—Bland Rose. (R. blanda, Ait.) 
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ering, and not falling off. Lvacts, under the blossom 
large and downy. June. 


Leaflets, five to seven, toothed, wedge-shaped at the base, 
with short stems, not shining above. Leaf-stem, un- 
armed. Stems, with a reddish bark. Prickles, none, 
or few, scattered and straight. 


Fruit, rounded. 


Found, among rocks and on open hills around the Great 
Lakes, and from Newfoundland to Central New York. 


A shrub two to three feet high. 


Sweet Brier. Eglantine. [2. rudiginosa, L.| 


Flowers, light red, mostly solitary, on short, bristly stems, 


fragrant. Sefals, hairy, with slashed or toothed 


edge, not falling off in ripening. 


Leaflets, five to seven, one half to two thirds inches long, 
usually thickly covered beneath with resinous glands, 
very fragrant when crushed. Leaf-stem, hairy. 
Prickles, mostly strong and recurved. 


Fruit, orange-red, oblong to reverse egg-shape. 


Found, in waste fields and along roadsides from South 
Carolina and Tennessee northward. Introduced 
from Europe. 


A stout shrub four to eight feet high. 


(6) Genus PYrus, L. (Chokeberry, etc.) 
Fig. 40.—Chokeberry. PP. arbutifolia, L. f. 


Flowers, white or reddish, in clusters, usually of about 
twelve blossoms: fads, five, roundish. Calyx, urn- 
shaped. Sty/es, united toward the base. Calyx and 
flower-stem downy when young. May, June. 
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Fig. 40.—Chokeberry. (P. arbutifolia, L. f.) 
Fig. 41.—Dogberry. P. nigra (Marsh), Sargent. 
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Leaves, simple, fine-toothed, downy beneath when young, 
marked with small reddish warts along the midvein 
above, oval to reverse egg-shape. Apex, pointed or 
blunt. 


Fruzt, dark red or purple, about the size of a small cur- 
rant, rounded or pear-shaped, with five cells and ten 
seeds, puckery. A berry-like pome. 


Found, in damp ground, often forming extensive thickets, 
common from Nova Scotia to Florida, and westward. 


A vigorous shrub, five to eight feet high. 


Fig. 41.—Dogberry. P. nigra (Marsh), Sargent. (P. arbutifolia 
var. melanocadrpa, Hook.) 


This variety differs from the preceding chiefly in these 
items : 


Sepals, Hlower-stems, and Leaves, all smooth or nearly so. 


Fruit, larger, black, less puckery often mistaken by 
the children for large huckleberries ; ripening earlier. 


Found, often in dry as well as wet ground. 


A shrub one to four feet high. 


From Note Book : 


I.—“ What do you call that, boys?” 

Two Boys.— Dogberry. It ain’t good to eat!” 
I.—It is n’t poisonous, is it ?” 

Two Boys.—Yes, ’t is. 


Where the boys found that name I do not know, nor 
do I know their reasons for thinking the berry poisonous. 
They may have experimented, or, as men sometimes do 
in greater matters, they may simply have repeated a 
slanderous tradition. JI remember that as a boy I often 
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found the little shrub growing among the huckleberry 
bushes, and was afraid of mistaking its berries for the 
safe huckleberries. Yet I never heard of any case of 
poisoning from them. I imagine that the boys were right 
in considering the berry not desirable for food, but I 
doubt their estimate of its poisonous qualities. 


(7) Genus Cratzcus. (Thorn. Haw.) 


From a Greek word meaning “‘ strength,” because of the firmness of the wood. 


flowers, white, rarely rose color, in clusters. Pefals, five, 
rounded. Stamens, many. Calyx-tube, urn-shaped. 
Styles, one to five. Seed-cases, one to five. 


Leaves, simple, toothed, often with deep clefts, almost 
forming small lobes. Szems, armed with thorns. 


Fruit, fleshy, with one to five stones, crowned by the 
persistent sepals. A drupe. 


Sir John Mandeville visited Palestine in the 14th 
century. There he saw a crown which was said to be the 
Saviour’s “ crown of thorns.” Hecommentsconcerning our 
Lord and the crown: ‘In that nyghte that He was taken, 
He was yled into a gardyn; and there He was first 
examyned righte scharply; and there the Jewes scorned 
Hym, and maden Hym a crowne of the braunches of Albes- 
pyne, that is White Thorn, that grew in the same gardyn, 
and setten yt on His head, so faste and so sore, that the 
blood ran down be many places of Hys visage, and of 
Hys necke, and of Hys schulders. And therefore hath 
the White Thorn many vertues; for he that berethe a 
braunche on him thereof, no thondre, ne no maner of 
tempest may dere him; ne in the hows that yt is inne’ 
may non evylle gost entre.” 
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“°’T is commonly say’d, in Germany, that the Witches 
doe meet in the night before the first day of May, upon 
an high mountain called the Blocks-berg; and the com- 
mon people doe the night before ye said day fetch a 
certain Thorn, and stick it at their house-door, believing 
the witches can then doe them no harm.’—AuvuBREY. 


Fig. 42.—White Thorn. Scarlet-Fruited Thorn. Red Haw. 
Ce coccined, L.. 

Flowers, about two thirds of an inch across, white (often 
with a rosy tinge), twelve or so in a bunch, with a 
strong and rather disagreeable odor. May. 

Leaves, with five to nine deep cuts, almost forming small 
lobes, usually one and a half to two and a half inches 
long, but variable in size even on the same tree, thin, 
smooth, shining. ase, usually slightly pointed, but 
often blunt or slightly heart-shaped. Leafstem, 
slender (in var. macracdntha, Dudley, stout), and 
often with small wart-like glands. Aranchlets, usually 
greenish, or whitish as though washed with silver. 
Thorns, one to two inches long, stout, often whitish, 
usually slightly curved. 


Frutt, nearly half an inch in diameter, rounded or egg- 
shape; bright red or purple, with thin pulp. Some- 
what edible. September. 

Found, through the Atlantic forests southward to Northern 
Florida and Eastern Texas. 


A shrub (or often a low tree) ten to twenty feet high, 
with crooked and spreading branches; very common in 
the North, rare in the South. 

Var. mollis T. and G., with its leaves downy, at least on 
the under side, and with its red fruit large and downy, is 
found from Central Michigan southward and westward. 
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Fig. 42.—White Thorn. (C. coccinea, L.) (a) Fruit. 
Fig. 43.—Black Thorn. (C. tomentosa, L.) 
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Fig. 43.—Black Thorn. Pear Thorn. C. somentosa, Z. 


Flowers, often one inch across, white, eight to twelve in a 
cluster, fragrant. May, June. 


Leaves, variable, sometimes with quite deep and sharp 
cuts, almost forming small lobes, about three to five 
inches long, oval to reverse egg-shape, tapering in a 
hollow curve, and along the sides of the leaf-stem to 
a point; under surface downy, at least when young, 
permanently downy on the veins. Leaf-stem, bor- 
dered by the leaf, to its base. Thorns, one to two 
inches long. ark of trunk smooth and gray, new 
twigs light greenish-brown. 


Fruzt, about one half inch in diameter, round or pear- 
shaped, orange-red or crimson; edible. October. 


Found, through the Atlantic forests to Western Florida, 
and far westward ; common. ; 


A thickly branching shrub (or small tree) eight to 
twenty feet high, the most widely distributed of the 
American Thorns. It varies greatly in size pel in the 
style of its fruit and leaves. 


Fig. 44.—Cockspur Thorn. C. crus-gdlli, L. 


flowers, white, fragrant, in clusters of about fifteen blos- 
soms on very short side branchlets. June. 


Leaves, sharply toothed toward the apex, entire below, 
one to two and one half inches long, thick, very 
smooth, and shining above, reverse egg-shape, or 
reverse lance-shape to somewhat oval. Afex, usually 
rounded, sometimes pointed. ase, tapering to a 
point, quite variable. Leaf-stem, short. Thorns, 
two to three inches long, rather slender, and straight, 
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Fig. 44.—Cockspur Thorn. (C. crus-galli. L.) 
Fig. 45.—Dwarf Thorn. (C. unifldra, Miinch.) 


(a) Fruit. 
(4) Fruit. 
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Fruit, about one third inch in diameter, pear-shape or 
round, red, remaining during the winter. 


Found, along the St. Lawrence and westward, and from 
Vermont southward and westward ; not common. 


A thick-branching shrub (or small tree) ten to twenty 
feet high. It is the best species of thorn for hedges. 


Fig. 45.—Dwarf Thorn. C. uniflora, Minch. C. parvifolia, Ait. 


Flowers, solitary, or two or three together, appearing 
with the leaves. Sepals, downy, with edges slashed 
or toothed, as long as the. petals.  S¢yles, five. 
Flower-stems, very short, downy. April, May. 


Leaves, thick, downy when young, becoming smooth and 
shining above, one half to one and one half inches 
long, nearly stemless. Branchlets, downy. Thorns, 
straight and slender. 

fruit, round or pear-shape, yellowish, about one half 
inch in diameter; edible. 

Found, in sandy soil, New Jersey and southward. 


A scraggy shrub, three to six feet high. 


The English Hawthorn (C. oxyacdéntha, L.) is often 
found in cultivation ; rarely naturalized and growing wild. 


(8) Genus AMELANCHIER, Medik. (June-berry.) 


Fig. 46.—June-berry. Shad-bush. May Cherry. Service Tree. 
A. Canadénsis (L.), Medik. 


Flowers, large, white, in long, loose clusters at the ends 
of the branchlets, appearing before the leaves. 

' Petals, lengthened. Sepals, downy within. Stamens, 
numerous, and short. Styles, five, united below. 
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Fig. 46.—June-berry. A. Canadensis (L.), Medik. (a) Fruit. 
Fig. 47.—Sweet-scented Shrub. (C. nanus, Loisel.) 
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Seed-case, five-celled, but becoming ten-celled by false 
partitions, with ten young seeds, only a part of 
which sometimes ripen. 

Leaves, variable, long egg-shape to reverse egg-shape. 
Base, slightly heart-shaped or rounded. Afex, some- 
times bristle-pointed, usually two to three inches 
long, somewhat downy when young, afterward very 
smooth above and below. Sark, of branches and 
twigs usually purplish-brown and very smooth. 

Fruit, berry-like, round, purplish, sweet, and edible. A 
pome. June, August. 

found, in woods and along streams, common in the 
North, rare in the South. 

A shrub (or sometimes tree), five to thirty feet high. 
A, spicata (Lam.) Dec. ( Var. oblongifolia, Torr. and 
G.), A. oligocérpa (Michx.) Roem., and A. alnifolia, 


Nuit., are smaller forms found northward. 


The name ‘“shad-bush” is given because the shrub 
blossoms about the time the shad “ run.” 


15. Family CALYCANTHACE/:. (Calycanthus Fam.) 
Genus CaLycAntTuus, L. 


Fig. 47.—\Sweet-scented Shrub. Carolina All-spice. 
C. nanus, Loisel. (C. levagatus, Willd.) 

Flowers, reddish-brown, solitary in the axils of the leaves, 
fragrant when crushed. /éedals and sefads, similar in 
color, lance-shape, rather thick and fleshy, numerous 
in several rows, and all united below into a fleshy 
cup or tube. Stamens, usually about twelve. Seed- 
cases, few or many, enclosed in the calyx-tube. May, 
August. 
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Leaves, simple, opposite, entire, without stipules, oblong, 
thin. AZex, blunt or taper-pointed, smooth or nearly 
so on both sides. 


Fruit, many times larger than that of the rose, which it 
somewhat resembles, enclosing the one-seeded seed- 
case (achénia), dry when ripe. A covered cluster of 
achenes. 

Found, in Franklin County, Pennsylvania, and southward 
along the Alleghany Mountains. 


A shrub with aromatic bark, foliage, and flowers. 
The flowers when crushed have a ‘“‘strawberry” odor. 


C. fléridus, with larger flowers and oval leaves downy 
beneath, is often found in cultivation, but wild only in the 
South. 


16. Family SAXIFRAGACE. (Saxifrage Fam.) 


Flowers, in clusters. Petals, separate, four to five [absent in Hydran- 
gea (1)], inserted with the stamens on the calyx. Sepals, as many 
as the petals. Seed-case, adherent to the calyx. Young Seeds, 
small, many. 


Leaves, simple, alternate or opposite, toothed or lobed. 
fruit, one- to two-celled, many-seeded. A capsule or a berry. 


GUIDE TO THE GENERA. 


Leaves opposite. (1) Hydrangea. 
‘¢ alternate, edge fine-toothed ; Fruit, a capsule. (2) Itea. 
s #3 ** lobed ; Fruit, a juicy berry. (3) Ribes (Currant, etc.). 


(1) Genus HyprAncea, L. 


From two Greek words meaning ‘‘ water” and ‘‘ vase”’ because of the shape of 
the capsule. 


Fig. 48.—Wild Hydrangea. WH. arboréscens, L. 
Flowers, in clusters, those in the margin usually without 
petals, stamens, or pistils, and with colored sepals ; 
central flowers white, becoming rosy, fertile, with 
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four or five egg-shaped petals, and twice as many 
stamens. Styles, two, diverging.  Seed-case, two- 
beaked and adherent to the calyx-tube. 


Leaves, opposite, toothed, without stipules, smooth or 
nearly so, egg-shape, or rarely heart-shaped. Ajex, 
pointed. 


Fruzt, fifteen-ribbed, two-beaked, crowned with the two 
styles, two-celled in the lower part, opening by a 
hole between the beaks. A many-seeded capsule. 


Found, from Pennsylvania westward and southward. 


A very beautiful shrub, five or six feet high, often 
cultivated for its abundant flower clusters. 


(2) Genus ITEa, Gronov. 
Greek name of the ‘‘ willow.” 
v4 
Fig. 49.—Itea. J/. Virginica, L. 


Flowers, white, in somewhat spike-like, terminal clusters, 
small. Petals, five, separate, lance-shaped, much 
longer than the calyx. Stamens, five, shorter than 
the petals. May, June. 


Leaves, simple, alternate, fine-toothed, with short stems, 
without stipules. 


Frutt, oblong, two-grooved, two-celled, tipped with the 
two united styles, when ripe two-parted. Seeds, 
eight to twelve, oval and somewhat flattened. A 
capsule. | 


Found, in wet places, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and 
southward. 


A shrub about six feet high. 
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(3) Genus Rises, L. (Gooseberry, Currant.) 


flowers, small, white, greenish, or purple. Pedals, five. Stamens, five. 
Calyx, often colored. Seed-case, united to the calyx, one-celled, 
many-seeded.  Sty/es, two, distinct or united. . 


Leaves, simple, alternate, edges lobed, the lobes more or less toothed. 
folded fan-like in the bud. Stem, smooth in the currants, in the 
gooseberry with spines, and often with -prickles. 


Fruit, crowned with the remains of the calyx, many-seeded. A berry. 


GUIDE TO THE SPECIES. 
Flowers, greenish or purplish. Stems with thorns at the base of the leaf-stems, an¢ 


usually with scattered prickles. (1 to 5) gooseberries. 
Flowers, whitish. Stems without thorns or prickles. (6 and 7) currants. 


Fig. 50.—(1) Prickly Gooseberry. 2. cyndsbati, L. 


Flowers, greenish-white, drooping in clusters of one to 
three blossoms. Lobes of the calyx, much shorter 
than its tube. Stamens, and undivided Style, not 
longer than the calyx. May, June. 


Leaves, three- to five-lobed. Leaf-stem, downy. Stems, 
mostly without scattered prickles, but with one to 
three spines near the axil of each leaf. 

Fruit, large, usually armed with long prickles, brownish: 
purple; edible. 

Found, from the mountains of North Carolina northward 
and westward ; common. 


A shee about four feet high. 


(2) Common Wild Gooseberry. 2. oxyacanthiides, L. 


flowers, greenish or purplish, in drooping clusters of one 
to three blossoms. Lobes of the calyx much longer 
than the short tube. Stamens, scarcely as long as 
the broadly oblong calyx-lobes. Style, two-cleft. 
flower-stems, short. May, June. 


Leaves, roundish, heart-shaped, three- to five-lobed. Spznes, 
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Fig. 49.—Itea. (I. Virginica, L.) 
Fig. 50.—Prickly Gooseberry. (R. cynésbati, L.) 
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whitish, and oftennumerous. Old dark, often pealing 
off and leaving the stems unarmed. 


Fruztt, smooth, purple, sweet. 


Found, from Newfoundland to New Jersey, and westward. 


(3) Round-Leaved Gooseberry. A. rotundifolium, Michx. 
This species differs from the common wild gooseberry 
chiefly in these items : 


Stamens, somewhat longer than the _ spatulate-oblong 
calyx-lobes. 


Leaves, roundish, and not usually heart-shaped at base. 


Found, from western Massachusetts and New York south- 
ward. 


(4) Missouri Gooseberry. 2. gracile, Michx. 

This species differs from the common wild gooseberry 
chiefly in these items: | 
Stamens, becoming much longer than the narrowly oblong 

calyx-lobes. 


Leaves, roundish. 
Spines, often long, stout, and red. 
Found, from Michigan to Tennessee, and westward. 


Fig. 51.—(5) Swamp Gooseberry. A. laciustre, Potr. 
Flowers, in a drooping cluster of five to eight blossoms, 
greenish, small, flattened. Stamens and style not 
longer than the petals. Style, two-cleft. May. 
Leaves, heart-shaped, three- to five-lobed. Young stems, 
covered thickly with reddish prickles and with slim 
thorns. . Old stems, slightly armed with a few spines. 
Fruit, dark-purple, small, bristly, unpleasant to the taste. 
Found, in cold woods and swamps from New England 
northward and westward. 
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Fig. 51.—Swamp Gooseberry. (R. lactistre, Poir.) 
Fig. 52.—Wild Red Currant. (R. ribrum, L., var. subglandulésum, Maxim.) 
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(6) Wild Black Currant. 2. fléridum, L’ Her. 

Flowers, large, whitish, in drooping, downy clusters of 
many blossoms. Calyx, tubular, bell-shape, smooth. 
Petals, fringed toward the base. Stamens, short. 
Flower-stems, downy. Sracts, narrow, and longer 
than the flower-stems. May, June. 

Leaves, three- to five-lobed, the surface marked on both 
sides with yellowish, resinous dots. Stems, without 
thorns or prickles, grayish. 

Fruit, somewhat egg-shape, insipid, black, and smooth. 

Found, in woods and hedges from New England to 
Virginia, and westward. 

A handsome and common bush three to four feet high. 


Fig. 52.—(7) Wild Red Currant. 2. ribrum, L., var. subglan- 


dulosum, Maxim. 
This species differs from the Black Currant (f. 
flértdum) chiefly in these items : 
Flower-clusters, less downy. Calyx, flat. 
Leaves, often with less pointed lobes. 
Frutt, round, red. 
Found, in swamps and damp woods from New Jersey 
northward and westward. 
A shrub with straggling and sometimes reclining stems. 


17, Family HAMAMELIDE. (Witch-Hazel Fam.) 
Genus Hamami is, L. 
Fig. 53.—Witch Hazel. “4. Virginica, L. 


Flowers, stemless, bright-yellow, in clusters of three to 
four blossoms, blooming profusely about the time of 
the ripening of the leaf. /e¢ads, four, separate, about 
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Fig. 53.—Witch-Hazel. 


(a) Fruit. (4) Flower-cluster. 


(H. Virginica, L.) 
(c) Single blossom, 
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three quarters of an inch long, very narrow (strap- 
like) inserted on the calyx. Sefads, four, downy. 
Stamens, eight, very short, four of them perfect, with 
anthers, the others imperfect and scale-like. Szy/es, 
two, short. /2stz/s, two, united below, so forming a 
seed-case which is two-beaked, two-celled, two- to 
several-seeded, and partly adherent to the calyx. 
The brown scale-like remains of the flower envelopes 
remain in the axils of the leaves of the next year. 
October, November. 


Leaves, simple, alternate, edge strongly wavy, at times 
with some of the waves sharpened, three to five 
inches long, rounded, oval, or inversely egg-shape. 
Base, slightly heart-shaped and unequal. Afezx, 
sometimes round and sometimes with a slight blunted 
point, sometimes roughened with small brown hairs 
along the back of the veins, shiny underneath, dark 
green above, veins straight. 


Fruit, two-celled, with two large, hard seeds (a favorite 
food of the partridges), ripening in the summer from 


the previous autumn’s flowers. A nut-like capsule... 


September. 
Found, in damp woods, very widely distributed. 


A shrub six to twelve feet high, with long straggling 
stems and branches, well worthy of cultivation because of 
its uniqueness throughout. 


Riding one day in a slow stage across the hills of 
Central New York, a fellow-passenger—a lady—gave me 
this bit of information: ‘‘Once when my grandfather was 
seriously sick, there came to visit him an Oneida Indian, 
who prescribed for him to his great relief. Afterward he 
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learned from the Indian what the medicine was,—that it 
was an extract of Witch-Hazel, and received directions 
for its preparation. He prepared it and sold it very 
widely, calling it from his own name ‘Pond'’s Extract.’ 
Now the receipt and all rights are held by a New York 
and London Company called the ‘ Pond’s Extract Co.’” 


One reason for the popular name of the plant is faith 
in its power of indicating the presence of hidden springs. 
A man slowly paces the ground holding a switch of the 
hazel. Presently he thinks he feels the stick turning 
strongly in his grasp. He digs at the spot indicated, 
very likely finds water—if he digs far enough,—and so 
has his belief confirmed. 


The slender branches are very tough—‘“ awful tough, 
so ’’s you can tie up rails with ’em” 
scribed them to me. 


—as a man once de- 


“ Among the crimson and yellow hues of the falling 
leaves, there is no more remarkable object than the 
Witch-Hazel in the moment of parting with its foliage, 
putting forth a profusion of showy yellow blossoms, and 
giving to November the counterfeited appearance of 


spring.” 


It is by far the most unique and weird-like of all our 
shrubs. It deserves its name. 


You tangled bush 
With frost-killed leaves, and yellow flowers 
That outward push 
In spite of ice and autumn hours ; 
You weird, wild thing o’-th’-woods 
Ycleped witch-hazel, broods 
A ghoul, I fear, 
Within you here, 
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With witch-power fell, 

That ’s proof ’gainst book and bell 3-— 
Else how, ’mid early ice and snow 

And killing cold, 
Can petal-lines of living gold 

Unfold them so? 
Unless, indeed, you hazel wild, 

Your heart like mine, 
Has learned at last the lesson mild, 

The law divine, 

That ice nor snow 

Nor winds that blow 

Can freeze the flowers 

That glow 

In happy hearts, and hazel bowers,— 
That glow alike in darkest night 

And days of light ; 
You hazel-bush, whose yellow flowers, 
Are spring-time smiles in autumn hours, 


18. Family ARALIACE. (Ginseng Fam.) 
Genus ARALIA, Tourn. | 


Fig. 54.—Angelica Tree. Hercules’ Club. Devil’s Walking- 
Stick. A. spinosa, L. 


Flowers, small and whitish, in large loose ciusters above 
the leaves at the top of the tree. Fe¢ads, five, not 
united. Stamens, five, alternate with the petals. 
Styles, five. Seed-case, adherent to the calyx, five- 
celled, five-seeded. July, August. 


Leaves, twice or thrice compound, odd-feathered, alternate, 
about three feet long and one and one half feet wide. 
Leaflets, very numerous, one and a half to three 
inches long, sharp-toothed, egg-shape. ase, rounded 
or slightly heart-shaped. Afex, pointed, very prickly, 
rough above and below. Leaf-stem and leaflet-stems, 


Fig. 54.—Angelica Tree. (A. spindsa, L.) 
123 Part of the compound leaf. 
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beset with remote prickles. Stems and dranches, set 
with short, stout prickles. 
Frutt, black or dark purple, five-celled, five-seeded, 
crowned with the remains of the calyx and styles. 
A berry-like drupe. 
Found, on river banks and in damp woods, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, and southward, and often in cultivation. 
A shrub or small tree eight to twelve feet high, with 
the great compound leaves mostly crowded toward the 
ends of the branches, and fierce with its club-like prickly 
stems. In the South it gains a height sometimes of 
twenty to thirty feet, with straight, bare trunk, showing a 
more palm-like style than any other of our trees. 


19. Family CORNACE. (Dogwood Fam.) 


Genus Cornus, Tourn. (Dogwood, Cornel.) 
From a word meaning ‘‘ horn,” referring to the hardness of the wood. 


Flowers, whitish, small, in flat or convex clusters. ¢¢ads, 
four, not united, oblong, spreading. Calyx, minutely 
four-toothed. Stamens, four. Style, one. Seed-case, 
one, adherent to the calyx, two-celled, two-seeded. 

Leaves, simple, opposite (except in C. alternifolza), entire. 
Veins, prominent, strongly and regularly curved. 
Bark, bitter and tonic. 

Fruit, small, rounded, crowned with the remains of the 
flowers ; berry-like, with a two-celled and two-seeded 
stone. <A berry-like drupe. 

Fig. 55.—Round-Leaved Cornel. Round-Leaved Dogwood. 

: : C.ci7cinata; J, Fler. 

flowers, in flat loose clusters. June. 

Leaves, round, oval, three to five inches long, larger than 
in any other of the Dogwoods, thickly white woolly 
beneath. Svanches, greenish, dotted with warts. 


Fru, light blue, soft, hollow at the base. September. 
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Fig. 55.—Round-Leaved Cornel. (C. circinata, L’ Her.) 
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Found, from Maryland westward and northward, on 
shady banks, and in thickets. 
A shrub four to ten feet high, with straight and 
slender branches. © 


Silky Cornel or Dogwood. Kinnikinnik. C. sericea, L. 

Flowers, in flat and close clusters. June. 

Leaves, two to four inches long and half as broad, narrow 
egg-shape to lance-shape. ase, rounded and some- 
times tapering, silky downy beneath. Svanches, 

_ purplish. Young shoots, dark red. Lranchlets and 
stalks, silky downy. 

Frutt, blue. 

Found, in wet ground, United States and Canada. 

A shrub three to ten feet high. 


Long-Leaved Cornel or Dogwood. C. asperifolia, Michx. 

Flowers, in flat clusters. 

Leaves, egg-shape and oblong. AZgex, pointed. Base, 
rounded or pointed, rough above, soft downy be- 
neath. Leaf-stem, rough andrather short. Branches, 
brownish. Lvanchlets, rough. 

Fruit, white, rounded, often with red stems. 

Found, from the northern shore of Lake Erie to Minne- 

-sota, and southward. 


A tall shrub. 


Red-Osier Dogwood or Cornel. C. stolontfera, Michx. 


Flowers, in small, flat, and smooth clusters of rather few 
and loosely arranged blossoms. 

Leaves, broad egg-shape. ase, rounded. Agex, short- 
pointed, minutely downy above, whitish downy be- 
neath. ranches and branchlets, smooth; the shcots 
(and usually the branches) reddish-purple—toward 
the end of winter almost blood-red. 
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Fruit, white or bluish-white. 
Found, in wet places; common, especially northward. 

A shrub three to six feet high, with slender, spreading 
branches. It multiplies freely by sending up long, wand- 
like shoots—“ suckers’”’—soon forming broad clumps. 


Panicled Cornel or Dogwood. C. candidissima, Marsh. C. 

paniculata, L’ Her. 

Flowers, in many small, loose, convex, or cone-shaped 
clusters. May, June. 

Leaves, one to three inches long, egg-shape to long oval. | 
Apex, taper-pointed. ase, acute or rounded, whitish 
beneath, not downy. JSvanches, grayish, smooth. 
Shoots, chestnut-color. 

Frutt, white, rounded, the size of peas, with the stalk, 
when ripe, of a pale scarlet. August, September. 


Found, in thickets, along river banks, etc. ; common. 
A shrub four to ten feet high, much branching, showy, 
with its abundant flower and fruit clusters. 


Alternate-Leaved Cornel or Dogwood. C. alternifolia, L. f. 


Flowers, in wide open clusters. May, June. 

Leaves, alternate, mostly clustered at the ends of the 
branches, egg-shape to reverse egg-shape. <Afex, 
pointed. ase, pointed, minutely downy beneath. 
Branches, greenish, oftenest marked with white, 
warty streaks. 

Fruit, rounded, deep blue or black on reddish fruit-stalks, 
much liked by the birds. August. 

Found, from Georgia and Alabama, northward and west- 
ward. 

A shrub or small tree ten to twenty feet high, beauti- 
ful in cultivation. The bark forms one of the ‘“ Quaker 
medicines,” being considered diaphoretic and astringent. 


CLASS FIRST—Continuep 


(Angiospérme) 


Division II 
PETALS MOSTLY UNITED 
(Gamopétalous) 
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20. Family CAPRIFOLIACE. (Honeysuckle Fam.) 


Flowers, variously clustered. Corolla of united petals, tubular or 
wheel-shaped, inserted on the calyx. Stamens, as many as the 
lobes of the corolla, and inserted on it. Seed-case, two- to five- . 
celled, adherent to the calyx. 


Leaves, simple or compound, opposite. 
fruit, a berry, drupe, or capsule. 


GUIDE TO THE GENERA. 


(a) Leaves compound. (1) Sambucus (Elders). 
(a2) Leaves simple, toothed or lobed (except 
in Withe-rod) corolla regular, fruit a to Viburnum (Arrow-woods, etc.). 
one-seeded drupe. 
(2) Leaves simple, entire. 
(2) Corolla regular; fruit a two-seeded 
berry. 
(4) Corolla irregular; fruit a two- to 
three-seeded berry. 
(a) Leaves simple, toothed; corolla only 
slightly irregular; fruit a many- (5) Diervilla (Bush-Honeysuckle). 
seeded capsule. 


(a) Symphoricarpos (Snowberry, etc.). 
t (4) Lonicéra (Fly-Honeysuckles. ) 


(1) Genus Samptcus, Tourn. (Elder) 
Fig. 56.—Common Elder. 5S. Canadénsis, L. 


Flowers, white, small, with a heavy odor, in clusters that 
are flat, five to seven times parted, and five to eight 
inches in diameter. Covolla, five-cleft, with the lobes 
blunt. Calyx, small. Stamens, five. May, July. 


GOT eee ee ee ee eee Pe eS een ne ie a ee ee ae 


Leaves, compound, opposite. Leaflets, five to eleven 
(oftenest seven), two to four inches long, egg-shape 
to oblong and reverse egg-shape, mostly smooth, the 
lower ones often two- or three-parted, with a rank 
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odor when crushed. Leaf-stems, smooth. Sark, 
warty, that of the new shoots bright green, that of 
the older branches purplish-brown, or in winter light 
grayish. ranches, swollen at the joints. 72h, 
abundant and white. 


Fruit, small, black-purple when ripe, round, pulpy, abun- 
dant, three-seeded, with dark, crimson juice. August, 
September. 


found, in waste places, often forming thickets ; very com- 
mon north, south, east, and west. 


A shrub six to ten feet high, with weak, pithy, large. 
jointed branches. ‘In domestic medicine this plant 
forms almost a pharmacy in itself,” flowers, leaves, leaf- 
buds, inner-bark, berries—all are used. Elder-blow tea 
(an infusion of the flowers), when cold, is alterative and 
laxative; when hot, an excitant. The inner bark is used 
in preparing ointments; the juice of the berries makes a 
cooling laxative drink, and is made also into a medicinal 
‘“‘elder-berry wine.” The berries are used in cookery. 
The unopened flower-buds are pickled and used as a good 
substitute for “capers.” An infusion of the juice forms 
a delicate test for the presence of acids and alkalies. The 
pith of the stems furnishes the best pith balls for electrical 
experiments. 


Red-berried Elder. S. pabens, Michx. S. racemosa. L. 


This species differs from the preceding chiefly in the 
following items : 


Flowers, in egg-shaped or pyramidal clusters. May. 


Leaflets, five to seven (oftenest five), long oval to lance- 
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shape, more or less downy beneath, very downy when 
young. 


Leaf-stem, downy beneath when young, often purple above. 
Pith, brown. 


Fruit, bright red (or rarely white) with a yellowish, 
unpleasant-tasting pulp. June. 


Found, from Georgia northward and westward. 


A shrub two to eighteen feet high. 


(2) Genus Vizstrnum, L. (Arrow-wood, etc.) 


Flowers, white, in flat, compound clusters. Corol//a, spreading, and 
deeply five-lobed. Calyx, five-toothed, the lobes blunt. Szamens, 
five. Stigmas, one to three. Seed-cases, one- to three-celled. 


Leaves, simple, opposite, toothed (excepting in species No. 8, Withe- 
rod), lobed in No. 2, Cranberry Tree; No. 3, Few-Flowered Vi- 


burnum; and No. 4, Dockmackie. 


Fruit, soft, pulpy, one-celled, one-seeded. A one-seeded drupe. 


GUIDE TO THE SPECIES. 


(a) Flower-clusters with the outer blossoms imperfect (destitute of stamens and 


pistils). 
(4) Leaves not lobed (1) Hobble-Bush. 
(4) leaves three-lobed (2) Cranberry Tree. 
(a) Flower-clusters with the blossoms perfect 
and alike. 


(4) Leaves three-lobed 
(4) Leaves not lobed. 


(c) Edge coarsely toothed, clusters 
stalked 


(3) Few-Flowered Viburnum ; 
(4) Dockmackie. 


(5) Arrow-wood ; 
(6) Soft Viburnum ; 
(7) Downy Viburnum. 
. (8) Withe-rod (V. nudum) ; 
HAAR OR et) oe (9) Withe-rod (V. cassinotdes), 


(c) Edge fine-toothed, clusters sessile (10) Black Haw. 
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Fig. 57.—(1) Hobble-Bush. American Wayfaring Tree. 
V. lantanoitdes, Michx. 


Flowers, in a sessile cluster, the outer ones showy and 
imperfect, lacking pistils and stamens, and with the 
flat corollas much enlarged (nearly one inch across) ; 
greenish, changing to white; with five rounded lobes ; 
the inner flowers much smaller and perfect. May. 


Leaves, four to eight inches across. Venus and vetnlets, 
beneath, and the /eaf-stems very brown-scurfy. 


Fruit, egg-shape, bright red, becoming almost black, not 
acid. Stone, grooved. September. 


Found, in cool, damp woods, from Pennsylvania north- 
ward. : 


A very straggling shrub about five feet high, its long, 
almost rope-like branches often reclining and taking root, 
so forming troublesome “hobbles” for any careless way- 
farer among them. 


Fig. 58.—(2) Bush Cranberry. Cranberry Tree. High 
Cranberry. V. éulus, L. 


flower-clusters, three to four inches across, resembling the 
last, but not sessile. June, July. 


Leaves, three and one half to five inches wide, strongly 
three-veined from the base; three-lobed, the lobes 
more or less toothed along the sides, entire in the 
hollows. Base, broad, wedge-shaped, rounded, or 
squared. Leaf-stem, with small, wart-like glands near 
the upper end. S¢/Au/es, almost thread-like. 


Fig. 57.—Hobble-Bush. (V. lantandides, Michx.) 
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Fruit, about the size of a cranberry, round or egg-shape, 
light red, acid, ripening late and remaining after the 
leaves have fallen. Stone, very flat, not grooved. 
September. 


found, in borders of fields and along streams from Penn- 
sylvania northward and westward. 


A handsome shrub three to ten feet high, showy in 
flower and in fruit, well worthy of cultivation. The fruit, 
in appearance and in taste is somewhat like the cran- 
berry, as a poor substitute for which it is often used. 


The common garden “snowball” or ‘Guelder rose” 
is a cultivated form of this species, with all the blossoms 
in the round clusters changed to the larger imperfect 
form,—clusters that are described by Cowper as 


‘Silver globes, light as the foamy surf 


That the wind severs from the broken wave.” 


(3) Few-Flowered Vibirnum. V/V. pauciflorum, Pylate. 


Flowers, in small clusters of few blossoms on short side 
branches. 


Leaves, somewhat three-lobed toward the end, rounded, 
mostly with five veins from the base. 


Frruu, much as in the preceding species. 


Found, occasionally in the mountains of New England, 
and northward and westward. 


A small, straggling bush, nearly smooth throughout. 
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Fig. 58.—Bush Cranberry. (V. dpulus, L.) 
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Fig. 59.—(4) Dockmackie. Maple-Leaved Arrow-wood. 
V. acerifolium, L. 
Flowers, all perfect, in small, flat, terminal, long-stemmed 
clusters. Stamens, extending beyond the corolla. 
May, June. 


Leaves, two to four inches long, closely resembling in 
shape the leaf of the red maple; strongly three- 
veined from the base, soft-downy beneath. Jase, 
rounded or heart-shaped. Sark, yellowish-green. 


fruit, crimson, changing to dark-purple or black, dis- 
agreeable to the taste. Stone, thin, of the shape of a 
double convex-lens, scarcely grooved. 


Found, in cool woods from North Carolina northward and 
westward. 


A shrub three to six feet high, the branches often 
straight and slender, “arrow-like,” and ending with a 
pair of leaves and the flower-cluster. 


Fig. 60.—(5) Arrow-wood. JV. dentatum, L. 
Flowers, perfect, clusters not sessile. June. 


Leaves, egg-shape to rounded, mostly smooth, coarsely 
toothed. Vezus, beneath prominent, straight, and 
usually with downy tufts in their axils. Base, 
sometimes slightly heart-shaped. Leaf-stems, rather 
slender. Young shoots, mostly smooth. ark, ash- 
colored; on old stems, nearly black. 


Fruit, about one quarter inch long, slightly lengthened, 
dark blue. Stone, very deeply grooved. 


Found, in damp woods: and_ thickets from Northern 
Georgia northward and westward ; not uncommon. 


A shrub five to fifteen feet high, often with straight, 
arrow-like shoots, 
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Fig. 59.—Maple-Leaved Arrow-wood. (V. acerifdlium, L.) 
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(6) Soft Viburnum. V. molle, Michx. 


This species differs from the preceding chiefly in the 
following items : 


Flowers, rather larger. Clusters, downy. 


Leaves, egg-shape to reverse egg-shape, downy beneath. 
Young shoots and branchlets, downy. 


Fruit, larger and more pointed. Stones, rather less 
deeply grooved. 


found, from Martha’s Vineyard southward. 


Fig. 61.—(7) Downy Arrow-wood. JV. pubéscens, Pursh. 


Flowers, rather larger than in V. dentatum. Clusters, 
small and few-flowered. June. 


Leaves, egg-shape. Afex, pointed or long-pointed. Véezus, 
less marked than in V. dentatum. Leaf-stems, very 
short, with two short, hairy, stipule-like appendages 
at base. Leaves beneath and leaf-stem downy, at 
least when young. 


Frrutt, nearly black. Stone, flat and slightly grooved on 
each side. 


found, in dry woods and thickets from Georgia north- 
ward. 


A straggling shrub about six feet high. 


Fig. 62.—(8) Withe-rod. V. nidum, L. 
Flowers, in large clusters with a stem one to two inches 
long. April, June. 


Leaves, variable, two to four inches long, oval to lance- 
shape, edge entire or obscurely toothed, often slightly 
rolled; smooth, not shining, no stipule-like append- 
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Fig. 60.—Arrow-wood. (V. dentatum, L.) 
Fig. 61.—Downy Arrow-wood. (V. pubéscens, Pursh.) 
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ages. Shoots, branchlets, etc., often slightly scurfy- 
dotted. 


fruit, about one quarter inch long, slightly lengthened, 
blackish, sweet. Stone, broadly oval or round, very 
flat and even. 


found, from New Jersey southward, 


A very variable shrub (or sometimes a small tree) ten. 


to twenty feet high. 


(9) Withe-rod. V. cassinoides, L. 
This species differs from the preceding (V. nidum) 
chiefly in the following items : 
Flower-cluster, usually with a shorter stem. 
Leaves, one to three inches long. 


Shoots, scurfy-dotted. 
found, from New Jersey northward and westward. 


Fig. 63.—(10) Black Haw. Sloe. Stag-Bush. /. prunifolium, L. 


Flowers, in rather large and flat three- to five-rayed sessile 
clusters at the ends of the branches. May. 


Leaves, one to three inches long, smooth, shining above, 
broadly-oval to broadly-reverse egg-shape, finely and 
sharply toothed. Afex, rounded or pointed. Leaf- 
stem, short and smooth, the edges slightly and evenly 
winged; variable. 


Fruit, oval, blackish, sweet and eatable. 


found, in Connecticut and Southern New York, westward 
to Michigan, and southward. 


A bush (or a small tree) ten to twenty feet high. 
The bark is sometimes used as a tonic. 
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Fig. 62.—Withe-rod. (V. nidum, L.) 
143 Fig. 63.—Black Haw. (V. prunifolium, L.) 
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(3) Genus SympHoricdrpos, Dill. (Snowberry, etc.) 


From Greek words meaning ‘‘to bear together” and ‘‘ fruit,” because of the 
clustered berries. 


Flowers, white with a rosy or purplish tinge in clusters or | 


spikes, or sometimes solitary. Corolla, bell-shaped, 
four- to five-lobed. Calyx, with short teeth. Stamens, 
four or five, inserted on the throat of the corolla. 
Stzgma, rounded. Seed-case, four-celled, but with 
only two of the cells containing perfect young seeds. 


Leaves, simple, broad-oval to oblong, opposite, edge 
entire. 


Fruzt, with four cells and two seeds. A berry. 


Fig. 64.—Snowberry. 5S. racemisus, Michx. 

Flowers, in a loose and often somewhat leafy terminal 
spike. Corolla, thickly-bearded within. Stamens 
and style not longer than the corolla tube (“‘included”), 
Style, smooth. June, August. 

Leaves, smooth or nearly so, often with wavy margins. 


Fruit, snow-white, the size of a large pea. 


found, native in New England and Pennsylvania, and 
northward and westward, and in cultivation. 
A pretty bush two to three feet high, very common 
in cultivation, especially in old gardens, attractive, not on 
account of its flowers, but its white fruit. 


Var. pauctflorus, Robbins, has the flower spike reduced 
to only one or two blossoms. 


‘Wolf-berry. S. occidentalis, Hook. 


Flowers, crowded in nodding terminal or axillary spikes. 
Corolla, bearded within. Stamens and Style, longer 
than the corolla-tube (“‘exserted”). July. 
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Fig. 64.—Snowberry. (S. racemdsus, Michx.) 
Fig. 65.—Indian Currant. (S. orbicularis, Moench.) 
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Leaves, one to three inches long. 

Fruit, white. 

Found, from Illinois northward and westward. 
A shrub two to four feet high. 


Fig. 65.—Indian Currant. Coral-berry. SS. orbicularis, Moench. 
(S. vulgaris, Michx.) 

Flowers, crowded in short clusters in the axils of most of 
the leaves. Corolla, only slightly bearded within. 
Stamens and style shorter than the corolla-tube 
(“included”). Style, bearded. July. 

Leaves, round-oval, one to two inches long, nearly stem- 
less. 

Fruzt, small, dark red. 


Found, from Pennsylvania northward and southward. 
A shrub two to three feet high. 


(4) Genus Lonicéra, L. (Fly-Honeysuckle.) 


Flowers, in pairs in the axils of the leaves, each pair with 
a single stalk. Covol/a, tubular or funnel-like, often 
hairy at the base within, five-lobed, more or less 
irregular. Stamens, five, longer than the corolla-tube 
(‘‘exserted”). Seed-case, two- to three-celled. 


Leaves, simple, opposite, entire. 
Fruit, a several-seeded berry. 


Fig. 66.—Fly-Honeysuckle. JZ. ciliata, Mull. 


Flowers, greenish-yellow, three quarters inchlong. Corolla, 
funnel-form, slightly, blunt, spurred at the base. 
Petals, nearly equal. Sracts, two, minute at the 
base of the seed-case. Stem of the pair of flowers, 
slender, shorter than the leaves. May, June. 
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Fig. 66.—Fly-Honeysuckle. (L. ciliata, Muhl.) (a) Fruit. 
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Leaves, from long egg-shape to oval. ase, variable, 
rounded, or slightly pointed, or often heart-shaped ; 
thin, delicately fringed on the margin. Leaf-stem, 
slightly hairy. 


Fruit, red, oblong, or egg-shape, in pairs, three- to five- 
seeded, distinct or sometimes slightly united. 


found, in woods from Pennsylvania northward and west- 
ward. 


A shrub three to six feet high, with straggling 
branches set at a very wide angle. 
Mountain-Fly Honeysuckle. JZ. cerilea, L. 


Flowers, yellowish. Bvracts, two, at the base of the seed- 
case, awl-shaped, longer than the seed-case. Stem of 
the pair of flowers, very short—shorter than the 
flowers. May, June. 


Leaves, small, egg-shape or oval to reverse egg-shape ; 
hairy, especially when young. 


Frutt, dark blue, the two berries united into one. 


found, in high woods from Rhode Island northward and 
westward. 


A shrub one to three feet high. 


Swamp Fly-Honeysuckle. Z. oblongifolia, Muhl. — 


Flowers, yellowish-white outside, purplish within, one half 
inch long, deeply two-lipped. Corolla, hairy. Bracts, 
two, minute or soon falling. Stem of the pair of 
flowers, slender, as long as the leaves. June. 


Leaves, one to three inches in length, oblong, nearly 
stemless. 
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Frutt, rounded, purple, the two berries more or less 
parted at the summit, or sometimes nearly distinct. 


Found, in swampy land, from New York northward and 
westward. 


A shrub three to four feet high. 


Bracted Fly-Honeysuckle. JZ. :nvolucrata, Banks. 


Flowers, yellowish. Corolla, one half to three quarters of 
an inch long, slightly sticky. Szem of the pair of 
flowers shorter than the leaves. 


Leaves, two to five inches long, egg-shape or oblong, 
mostly pointed. Aranches, four-angled. 


Fruzt, rounded, dark-purple, the two berries distinct. 


Found, in deep woods from the shores of Lake Superior 
north and west. 


Tartarian Honeysuckle. |Z. Zartdérica, L.] 


Flowers, pale-purple to white, small, fragrant. April, 
June. 


Leaves, one to two inches long, three quarters to one and 
one half inches wide, thick, egg-shape. ase, heart- 
shaped. Afex, blunt, smooth, shining, dark-green 
above. Leaf-stem, short. 


Found, common in cultivation, naturalized in the vicinity 


of New York. 
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A shrub four to ten feet high, with erect, much- 
branching stems ; elegant, and every way worthy of culti- 
vation. Introduced from Russia. 


(5) Genus Diervitia, Tourn. 
Fig. 67,—Bush Honeysuckle. JD. trifida (L.,) Moench. 


Flowers, greenish-yellow, in clusters that are either 
terminal or in the axils of the upper leaves—usually 
three blossoms to each flower-stem. Covol/a, funnel- 
form, five-lobed, nearly regular, twice as long as the 
calyx. Calyx-lobes, slender, awl-shaped, persistent. 
Stamens, five ; stamens and style much longer than 
the tube of the corolla. Seed-case, slender, about 
one third inch long. 


Leaves, simple, opposite, two to four inches in length, 
long egg-shape, toothed, taper-pointed. Stems, 
marked with two slight ridges, very noticeable in the 
young shoots. 


frutt, tapering above into a slender beak, which is often 
curved, and is crowned with the long and somewhat 
spreading persistent sepals. C2//s, two (apparently 
four because of the intruding false partitions), Seeds, 
many. A capsule. 


Found, from the mountains of North Carolina northward 
and westward. 


An upright shrub about two feet high, very modest as 
compared with its showy related species, the cultivated 
Japanese ‘“ Weigela.” 


Fig. 67.—Bush Honeysuckle. D. trifida (L.), Moench. (a) Flower-cluster. 
I51 
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21. Family RUBIACEA. (Madder Fam.) 


Genus CEPHALANTHUS, L. 


From two Greek words meaning ‘‘head’’ and ‘‘a flower,” referring to the 
arrangement of the round flower-clusters. 


Fig. 68.—Button-Bush. C. occidentdlis, L. 


Flowers, white, in dense spherical heads—each head 
nearly an inch in diameter, on a long stalk. Corolla, 
with united petals, tubular, four-toothed. Calyx-tude, 
inversely pyramid-shaped. Stamens, four, inserted 
on the tube of the corolla. Sty/e, much exserted, 


long, and thread-like—nearly twice as long as the 


corolla. Szed-case, adherent to the calyx. July, 
August. 


Leaves, variable, three to five inches long, simple, oppo- 
site (often whorled in threes), egg-shape to oblong, 
and reverse egg-shape, edge entire, strongly veined. 
Base, pointed or rounded. S¢zpules, short, connecting 
the bases of the opposite leaf-stems. 


Fruit, small, inversely pyramid-shaped, dry and hard. 
Cells, two to four, each with one seed, splitting from 
the base upwards. September. 


Found, in swamps and along streams of United States 
and Canada. 


A vigorous shrub about four feet high. It is some- 
times found on elevated ground, where it serves, it is 
claimed, as a good sign of the presence of hidden springs. 
The inner bark is sometimes used as a cough medicine. 


ee 
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Fig. 68.—Button-Bush, (C. occidentalis, L.) 
153 Fig. 69.—Groundsel Tree. (B. halimifolia, L.) 
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22. Family COMPOSITAZ. (Composite Fam.) 
Genus BAccuaris, L. 


From ‘‘ the name of the god Bacchus, possibly because of a faint wine-like odor 
about the plant.” 


Fig. 69.—Groundsel Tree. 2. halimifolia, L. 
Flowers, whitish or yellow, tubular, in a close head of 
about twenty blossoms, the staminate and the pistillate 
forms on different bushes. Corolla, of the pistillate 
flower thread-like; of the staminate, larger and five- 
lobed; the hairy pappus of the pistillate flowers long 
and very abundant. September. 


Leaves, simple, alternate, edge mostly remotely large- 
toothed (in the upper leaves often entire), reverse 
egg-shape to lanceolate. ranches, angled. 


Fruzit, one-seeded, a ribbed akene. 
Found, near the sea, from Massachusetts to Georgia. 


A compact shrub six to twelve feet high, worthy of 
cultivation because of its late blooming and its abundant 
‘‘white-haired ” blossoms. 


Genus Iva, L. 
Marsh Elder. Highwater Shrub. J. frutéscens, L. 

Flowers, greenish-white, tubular or funnel-form, in small, 
drooping heads, each head with fine marginal, pistil- 
late flowers, the remaining flowers staminate, pappus 
lacking. July to September. 

Leaves, simple, fleshy, the lower ones opposite, lance- 
shaped, and coarsely toothed, the upper ones narrower 
and with entire edges, or reduced to line-like bracts. 

Fruit, one-seeded (five seeds to each head). An akene. 


Found, on the borders of salt marshes from Massachusetts 
to Florida; common. 


A coarse, leafy shrub, three to eight feet high. 
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23. Family ERICACEA. (Heath Fam.) 


Flowers, regular, or nearly so, except in Ak. Rhodora (8). 
Petals, four to five, united, except in RX. Rhoddra (8), 
Ledum (9), and Clethra (10). Stamens, usually as 
many to twice as many as the petals, and inserted 
with them. olen, of four united grains. Style, one. 
Seed-case, three- to ten-celled. 


Leaves, simple, without stipules. 


Frutt, a berry or a capsule. 


There are not many families that contain as many 
beautiful plants as are found among the Erzcacee. Of 
the true heaths, however, we have no native species. 
The nearest to them are our huckleberries and cranberries. 
These take the place throughout the northern part of 
America of the heaths of the corresponding climate of 
Europe, and they do so with as much of beauty and with 
far more of usefulness. 


A GUIDE TO THE GENERA. 


(A) Calyx adherent to seed-case ; Fruit a berry, crowned with the calyx-teeth. 
(4) Fruit ten-seeded (1) Gaylussacia (Huckleberry). 
(6) ‘* many-seeded (2) Vaccinium (Blueberry, etc.). 

(A) Calyx not adherent to seed-case ; Fruit a many-seeded capsule. 
(6) Petals always regular, and all united. 

(3) Andromeda. 

(4) Leucéthoé. 

(5) Cassandra. 

(7) Menziena. 


(c) Corolla cylindrical, or contracted 
at its mouth; Fruit, more or 
less globular to egg-shape. 


(c) Corolla saucer-shape, with ten 
hollows for holding the anthers. (6) Kalmia (Laurels, etc.). 
Leaves, thick and evergreen. 
(2) Petals sometimes irregular, and in 
R. Rhodora partly separate. Corolla, 
spreading, funnel-shape, or bell-shape. 
(6) Petals regular and separate. 
(c) Leaves very woolly beneath, (5) Deduar (Labrador aca). 
edge entire. 


(c) Leaves, smooth, edge-toothed. (10) Clethra (Sweet Pepper-bush.) 


(8) Rhododéndron (Azaleas, etc.). 
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(1) Genus Gavussacia, H. B. K. (Huckleberry.) 


Flowers, white or tinged with red, in loose lateral clusters. 
Corolla, egg-shape, tubular, or bell-shape; five-lobed. 
Calyx, yellowish-green, with resinous dots. Stamens, 
ten. <Anther-cells, tapering upward, and opening by 
a chink at the end, with no small hooks at the back. 
Sced-case, ten-celled and ten-seeded, adherent to 
the calyx. 


Leaves, alternate, entire (excepting in Box Huckleberry, 
and sometimes in Dwarf Huckleberry), and more or 
less resinous dotted (excepting in Box Huckleberry), 


Fruit, black or dark blue, round, ten-celled, ten-seeded, 
crowned with the teeth of the calyx. A berry. 


Fig. 70.—Common Black Huckleberry. G. resindsa (Ait. ), 
T’. and G. 


flowers, drooping, in short, one-sided clusters. Corolla, 
contracted at the mouth, longer than the stamens, 
shorter than the style. racts of the flower-clusters, 
small, reddish, and soon falling away. Flower-stems, 
each about the length of the blossom. May, June. 


Leaves, one to two and one half inches long, entire, egg- 
shape and oval to reverse egg-shape, pointed or 
somewhat blunt, thickly sprinkled—more thickly 
than are any other of the huckleberries—with bright 
resinous globules. 


fruit, black (very rarely white), sweet. August. 


Found, from Northern Georgia and Tennessee northward. 
Common in woods and open fields. 


A stiff, much-branched shrub, one to three feet high, 
yielding the ‘‘ huckleberry” of the markets. 


yA a 
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_ Fig. 70.—Common Black Huckleberry. G. resindsa (Ait.), Torr. and Gray. 
157 Fig. 71.—Dangleberry. G. fronddsa (L.), Torr. and Gray. 
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The ‘“huckleberry pasture” is an important part of 
many a New England farm, and the name is a well 
remembered one in the memory of many a far wanderer 
from his early home. Those who know the stout and 
thickly set bushes, and who know also the ideal Christian 
character of many of the New England settlers, can 
appreciate the comment of an old lady (quoted by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson), who, remembering her godly 
ancestors, said of them “that they had to hold on hard 
by the huckleberry bushes to hinder themselves from 
being translated.” 


A peculiar old and shorter name for huckleberries is 
<alUrts,, 


‘Cape Cod is only a headland of high hills overgrowne 
with shrubby pines, Zzr¢s, and such trash, but an excel- 
lent harbour of all weathers."—Capt. Jonn Swiru, 
Work II. 


Dwarf Huckleberry. G. dumdsa ( Andr.), T. and G. 


flowers, each from the axil of a persistent bract, in some- 


what lengthened clusters. LBracts, leaf-like, oval, as 


long as the flower-stem, and persistent. Corolla, 
bell-shape, with five prominent keel-like angles, 
longer than the included stamen and style. Seed- 
case, set with hairs or glands. June. 


Leaves, about one and one third inches long, entire or 
slightly fine-toothed, reverse egg-shape, blunt, bristle- 
tipped. Leaves, branchlets, and flower-stems sprinkled 
with small hairs and glands. 


Fruzt, black, one third to one half inch in diameter, rather 
insipid. August. 
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Found, in swamps and thickets from Canada to Florida, 
mostly along the coast.. 

A small shrub, usually about one foot high, from a 


creeping base. 


Fig. 71.—Dangleberry. Blue Dangle. G. fronddsa(L.), T. and G. 


Flowers, in slender, loose clusters. Sracts, oblong or 
line-like, soon falling, shorter than the slender and 
drooping flower-stems. Corolla, round, bell-shape, 
longer than the included stamens. May, June. 


Leaves, entire, mostly reverse egg-shape, often blunt. 


Fruzt, large, blue, sweet, covered with a whitish bloom 
when ripe. July, August. 


Found, from Newfoundland to Florida, oftenest in sandy 
swamps. 


A loosely branching shrub, three to six feet high. 


Box Huckleberry. G. brachycera, Gray. 
Flowers, in short, close, axillary, and terminal clusters. 
Flower-stems, very short. May. 


Leaves, one inch long, oval, thick, smooth, many-toothed, 
evergreen, resembling the leaf of the box. 


Fruzt, light blue. 
Found, in Perry County, Pennsylvania, and southward. 


A pretty evergreen about one foot high. 


(2) Genus Vaccinium, L. (Blueberry, etc.) 


This genus differs from Gaylussacéa chiefly in the fol- 


lowing items: 
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Flowers, with corolla five-toothed, excepting in Bog 
Bilberry, where it is four-toothed. Axthers, some- 
times with two small, bristle-like hooks (awns) on the 
back. Seed-case, four-celled (or sometimes eight- to 
ten-celled by false divisions), many-seeded. 


Leaves, branchlets, etc., less strongly or not at all marked 
with resinous globules. 


fruit, four- to five-celled (or sometimes eight- to ten- 
celled by false divisions), and many-seeded instead of 
only ten-seeded. 


Fig. 72.—Squaw Huckleberry. Deerberry. V. stamineum, L. 


flowers, nodding, greenish-white or purplish. Flower- 
stems, slender, solitary in the axils of the leaves. 
Stamens, hairy, shorter than the style, much exserted 
from the corolla. Axc¢hers, tapering into two horns, 
with a hook (awn) back of each. 


Leaves, one and one half to two and one half inches long, 
rounded or pointed, or sometimes heart-shaped at 
base ; smallest on the flowering branches ; egg-shape 
and ‘oval to reverse egg-shape. Leap stem, very 
short and downy. 


Fruit, somewhat ten-celled, nearly as large as a small 
cherry, greenish or yellowish, sometimes purple- 
tinged, round or pear-shaped, scarcely eel Sep- 
tember. 


Found, from Canada to Florida. 


A shrub two to three feet high with abundant spread- 
ing branches and drooping solitary fruit. 
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Fug. 72 
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Fig. 72.—Squaw Huckleberry. (V. stamineum, Ee) 
Fig. 73.—Common Low Blueberry. (V. Pennsylvanicum, Lam.) 
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Fig. 73.—Common Low Blueberry. Dwarf Blueberry. 


V. Pennsyludnicum, Lam. 

Flowers, usually reddish-white, one quarter inch long, in 
short, close clusters. Corolla, short, cylindrical, and 
somewhat bell-shaped. Calyx-teeth, green and spread- 
ing. Stamens, hairy, not exserted from the corolla. 


May, June. 


Leaves, three quarters to one inch long, oblong to lance- 
shape, stemless; smooth and shining above and be- 
neath ; finely and sharply bristle-toothed. Stems and 
branches, green and warty, and often with a hairy line 
running down each side. 


Fruzt, large, blue, sweet, ripening earlier than that of V. 
vacillans. July, August. 


Found, growing in thick patches in dry, hard soil, from 
New Jersey to Illinois, and northward; very common 


in New England. 

A bush six to fifteen inches high, the lowest and the 
earliest of the Blueberries. 

A narrow-leaved lower variety (var. augustifolium, 
G.), is found on the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
and far northward. 

Var. nigrum, Wood, has the leaves dark green, the 
berries black and shining. 


3 V. Canadénse. Kalm. 
This species differs from the preceding (V. Pennsyl- 
vanicum) chiefly in the following items: 


Leaves, entire, downy beneath, and at least on the veins 
above. Svranchlets, reddish-green and downy. 


Found, from Maine and New Hampshire westward and 
northward. 
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Low Blueberry. JV. vacillans, Solander. 
Flowering-branches, two to three inches or more in length, 
and without leaves, so that often much of the plant 
is leafless though covered with fruit. 


Leaves, egg-shape to reverse egg-shape, edge entire or 
very finely toothed. Sranchlets, yellowish-green, 
angular, and closely set with white dots. 


Fruztt, ripening later than that of V. Fennsylvanicum, 
August. 


Found, in dry ground from New England westward and 
southward. 
A bush one to two and one half feet high. 


Fig. 74.—Common High Blueberry. Swamp Blueberry. 
V. corymbosum, L. 

Flowers, in short clusters, appearing with or before the 
leaves. Corolla, more or less cylindrical, about one 
quarter to one third inch or more in length. Stamens, 
shorter than the corolla (‘‘included”), hairy. Szyde, 
slightly exserted. May, June. 

Leaves, variable in shape and size, mostly smooth, acute 
at each end, entire. Branches, green or purple. 
Flowering-branches, often almost leafless. 

Fruzt, \arge, blackish or purplish, slightly acid. August, 
September. 

Found, in shady swamps and thickets from Canada to 
Florida. 


A shrub five to ten feet high. It furnishes the late 
blueberry of the markets. A very variable species. 


A marked variety (var. atrocécum, G.) has the under 
surface of the leaves, even when old, and the branchlets 
downy or woolly. 
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Bog Bilberry. V. wligindsum, L. 


Flowers, axillary, drooping, single, or two to three 
together, nearly sessile. Corolla, short, four-cleft, 
urn-shape. Stamens, eight, smooth. Axthers, with 
a slender hook (awn) back of each of the two horns. 


June, July. 


Leaves, one quarter to one third inch long, dull, reverse 
egg-shape to oblong, entire. Afex, rounded or 
pointed, crowded toward the ends of the branches. 


Fruzt, four-celled, deep-blue or black, oblong, sweet, 
crowned with the style. 


Found, on the mountain summits of New England and 
New York, the shores of Lake Superior, and north- 
ward. 


A low, spreading shrub, four inches to two feet high. 


V. cespitisum, Michx; var. cunetfolium, Nutt; V. 
myrttillotdes, Hook; and V. ovalifolium, Smith, are forms 
of Bilberries with the blossoms solitary, nodding on short 
axillary stems, the parts of the flower in fives; stamens, 
ten; the leaves more or less toothed. They are found 
on the shores of Lake Superior and northward. 


(3) Genus ANDROMEDA, L. 
Named with reference to the story of Andromeda (see below). 


flowers, mostly white, in clusters. Corolla, rounded, five- 
toothed. Calyx, without bracts. Stamens, ten. 
Anthers, attached near the middle. Axther-cells, 
opening by a pore atthe end. Seed-case, free from 
the calyx. 
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Fig. '74.—Common High Blueberry. (V.corymbdsum, L.) (¢) Flower-cluster. 
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Leaves, simple, alternate, entire (or in Przvet Andrémeda, 
A. ligustrina, sometimes fine-toothed). 


Fruit, globular to egg-shape, five-celled, many-seeded ; a 
capsule. 


Fig. 75.—Marsh Andrémeda. Wild Rosemary. 4. folifolia, L. 


Flowers, nearly round, crowded in terminal drooping 
clusters. Corolla, about one quarter inch long, rose- 
tinted. Calyx, white, tipped with red. Axther-cells, 
each terminating in a slender ascending awn. Flower- 
stems, about one half an inch long, pearl-white, spring- 
ing from pointed and hollowed bracts of the same 
color at their base. June. 


Leaves, evergreen, very narrow to oblong lance-shape, 
one to three inches in length by one sixth to one 
quarter of an inch in width; very smooth, edges 
rolled back, thick, dark-green above, whitish beneath. 


fFruz, globular, five-celled, many-seeded. A capsule. 


found, in wet ground from New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
to Minnesota, and far northward. 


A very interesting evergreen shrub, six inches to two 


feet high. 


Linneus, in his Zour zz Lapland, describes this 
shrub and tells why he chose for it the poetical name of 
Andrémeda : | 

“Andrimeda polifolia was now (June 12) in its highest 
beauty, decorating the marshy grounds in a most agree- 
able manner. The flowers are quite blood-red before 
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Fig. 75. FS ane sh Andromeda. (A. polifdlia, L.) (a) Blossom slightly enlarged 
ig. 76.—Stagger-Bush. (A. mariana, L.) 
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they expand, but when full-grown the corolla is of a 
flesh-color.. . . As I contemplated 1, iy egies. 
help thinking of Andromeda as described by the poets; 
and the more I meditated upon their descriptions, the 
more applicable they seemed to the little plant before me. 
Andromeda is represented by them as a virgin of most 
exquisite and unrivalled charms. . . . This plant is 
always fixed on some little turfy hillock in the midst of 
the swamps, as Andromeda herself was chained to a rock 
in the sea, which bathed her feet as the fresh water does 
the roots of the plant. Dragons and venomous serpents 
surrounded her, as toads and other reptiles frequent the 
abode of her vegetable resembler. As the distressed 
virgin cast down her blushing face through excessive 
affliction, so does this rosy-colored flower hang its head, 
growing paler and paler until it withers away. : 
At length comes Perseus in the shape of summer, dries 
up the surrounding water, and destroys the monsters.” 


Fig. 76.—Stagger-Bush. 4. mariana, L. 


Flowers, about five twelfths of an inch long, nodding in 
clusters on leafless branchlets. Corolla, somewhat 
egg-shape, white or pale red. Calyx, about two 
thirds as long as the corolla, parted nearly to the 
base. Stamens, two-toothed near the anthers, hairy, 
without awns. June and July. 


Leaves, one to three inches long, smooth, oval, or oblong, 7 
acute at each end or sometimes with the apex rather 


blunted. 


Fruzt, egg-shape, with the narrowed end squared, as 
though cut off; five-celled, five-angled, many-seeded. 
Seeds, angular. A capsule. October. 
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Found, in dry places, in woods, etc., from Rhode Island 
and Pennsylvania southward. 


A shrub two to three feet high, worthy of cultivation. 
Its common name is due to its reputation for poisoning 
young cattle. 


Fig. 77.—Privet Andrémeda. 4. Uigustrina, Muhi. 


Flowers, scarcely one sixth of an inch long, downy, globu- 
lar, white, crowded in terminal clusters; the clusters 
usually leafless, sometimes with two small leaflets at 
the base. Flower-stems, downy. Axthers, without 
awns. June, July. 


Leaves, one to three inches long, entire or fine-toothed, 
more or less downy, reverse egg-shape and oval to 
lance-shape. 


Fruzt, globular, five-celled, five-angled, many-seeded ; a 
capsule. September. 


found, in swampy ground from Canada southward ,; 
Common. 


A shrub three to ten feet high. 


(4) Genus LreucotHo#, Don. 
Fig. 78.—Leucéthoé. Z. racemdsa (L.), Gray. 


Flowers, white, fragrant, with very short stems crowded 
in long, one-sided, usually erect spikes, mostly at the 
ends of the branches, each spike two to four inches 
long, with twelve to thirty downward - turned 
blossoms. Corolla, five-toothed, cylindrical or some- 
what egg-shaped. Calyx, with two egg-shaped 
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Fig. 77.—Privet Andrémeda. (A. ligustrina, Muh!.) (a) Fruit. 
Fig. 78.—Leucéthoé. L. racemosa (L.), Gray. (4) Fruit. 
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pointed, persistent bracts at base. Stamens, ten. 
Anther-cells, each with two awns at apex. Seed-case, 
free from the calyx. June, July. 


Leaves, one to two and one half inches long, alternate, 
smooth, oblong to oval or reverse egg-shape, more 
or less pointed, fine-toothed. Leaf-stem, about one 
twelfth of an inch long. 


Fruit, globular, depressed, five-celled, many-seeded, with 
the remains attached of the calyx and its two bracts 
and the long style. Seeds, angled not winged. A 
capsule. 


Found, in moist woods and thickets from Canada to 
Florida, mostly near the coast. 

A shrub four to ten feet high. The dry brown fruit- 
spikes of the previous year, with persistent calyx and 
bracts and style, often remain among the blossoms and 
green leaves of the new season. The plant is well 
worthy of cultivation. 


(5) Genus CassAnpra, Don. 
Cassandra was a daughter of Priam and Hecuba. 


Fig. 79.—Leather-Leaf. Cassandra. C. calyculita( L. ), Don. 


Flowers, white, with short stems, solitary in the axils of 
the twenty to thirty small upper leaves, so forming a 
long, one-sided leafy spike. Corolla, cylindrical, 
five-toothed. Calyx, with two persistent, egg-shaped 
bracts at its base. Stamens, ten. Axther-cells, each 
tapering into a beak that opens at its apex, without 
awns. Sved-case, free from the calyx. April, May. 


Fig. 79.—Leather-Leaf. C. calyculata (L.), Don. 
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Leaves, about one inch long and half as wide (those of 
the flower-spikes smaller), oblong; blunt or slightly 
pointed; entire or very slightly toothed; shiny and 
dotted above, rusty beneath; mid-vein prominent, 
others scarcely noticeable. 


Fruit, depressed, five-celled, many-seeded, with the cov- 
ering of the seeds in two layers, the outer splitting 
at length into five parts, the inner into ten. Seeds, 
flattened, wingless. July. 


Found, in wet places from Newfoundland to Minnesota, 
and southward to Georgia, often in large beds. 


A nearly evergreen shrub two to four feet high. 


Formerly Cassandra was included in the genus 
Andromeda. Anasmuch as Linnezus had given the 
latter name to the sweet little Lapland flower which he 
discovered—because it reminded him by its surroundings 
of the story of Andromeda chained in the midst of the 
waves—Don, when he rearranged the species chose the 
new name “ Cassandra,” to retain the classic suggestion. 


(6) Genus KAvmia, L. (American Laurel.) 


From the name of Peter Kalm, a pupil of Linnzeus. 


Flowers, showy, in clusters. Corolla, five-lobed, wheel- to 
bell-shaped, with ten pits for holding back the ten 
elastic stamens. Calyx, smaller than the ripened 
seed-case; persistent after the other parts of the 
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flower have fallen. Seed-case, not adherent to the 
calyx. 


Leaves, evergreen, opposite or alternate, entire, thick. 


fruzt, mostly round, five-celled, many-seeded. A capsule. 


Fig. 80.—Mountain Laurel. Calico-Bush. Spoon-Wood. 
K. latifolia, L. 


flowers, three quarters to five sixths of an inch across, 
rose-colored to white, in large, many-blossomed, 
terminal clusters, crowning the last year’s leaves; 
sticky. May, June. | 


Leaves, mostly two to four inches long, oftenest alternate, 
sometimes opposite or in threes ; shining, smooth on 
both sides. Szde-vezns, imperceptible below. Bar, 
in the larger specimens in short, rounded, and often 
flaky ridges, curiously forked at their ends. Wood, 
crooked, fine-grained, compact. 


Fruit, rounded, five-celled, imperfectly five-angled, set 
with sticky hairs. September. 


Found, usually in damp woods from Canada and Maine 
to Ohio and Kentucky, and in all the Atlantic States 
southward to Georgia. 


One of our most beautifully flowering shrubs, ever- 
green, four to eight feet high, or sometimes even twenty 
feet in height, with crooked and twisting stems and 
branches. The leaves and juices are narcotic, and are 
said to be poisonous to browsing cattle. Well worthy 
of cultivation. 


‘When the clumps of Mountain Laurel are in bloom 
it is worth while going out of one’s way to see them.” 
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Fig. 80.— Mountain Laurel. (K. latifolia, L.) 
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Xenophon, in his Retreat of the Ten Thousand, tells 
how numbers of his warriors were poisoned through 
eating honey made by bees that had foraged among the 
abundant “laurel” flowers. The species may have been 
Azalea Péntica. 


Fig. 81.—Sheep Laurel. Lambkill. A. angustifolia, L. 


Flowers, about one half or two thirds smaller than those 
of the Mountain Laurel, closely resembling them, 
but of a deeper crimson and growing in small clusters 
at the sides of the branches in the axils of the last 
year’s persistent leaves, and surmounted by the new 
leaves. May, July. 


Leaves, one to two inches long, opposite in threes and in 
pairs, edge entire. Apex and base, slightly pointed 
or rounded; light green above, in winter often 
reddish-green or yellowish; below, whitish or pale. 
Surfaces, smooth.  Szde-veins, indistinct. 


Fruzt, rounded, depressed, five-celled, often clinging 
throughout the winter, its stems recurved. Sep- 
tember. 


Found, common, in rough fields and by ponds and 
marshes, from Canada to Carolina, and west to 
Kentucky, often in large patches. 


A very pretty upright evergreen shrub one half to two 
feet or rarely four feet high. The leaves of this species 
also are said to be poisonous to cattle. 


Pale Laurel. . glauca, Ait. 

Flowers, resembling in general the other laurel flowers, 
smooth, one half inch across, pale purple, in terminal 
clusters of eight to ten blossoms. /lower-stems, 
smooth. June. 
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Fig. 81.—Sheep Laurel. (K. angustifolia, L.) (a) Fruit. 
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Leaves, about one inch long, varying in width from 
scarcely one eighth to one half an inch, opposite, and 
often in threes, entire, with edge rolled back, nearly 
stemless. Lranchlets, distinctly two-edged by ridges 
which extend from the bases of each pair of leaves 
to the pair below. 


Fruit, somewhat egg-shape, smooth. 


Found, mostly in swampy land from Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania far northward. 


A straggling shrub, one to two feet high. 
(7) Genus Menzrés1a, Smith. 


Flowers, greenish-white or purplish, small, nodding in 
terminal clusters. Covolla, four-lobed. Stamens, 
eight. Seed-case, not adherent. 


Leaves, alternate, reverse egg-shape. Branchlets, strag- 
gling, usually hairy and rusty. 


fruit, egg-shape, four-celled, many-seeded. A capsule. 


The genus is represented by two species : 


M. globéla, Gray, found from Minnesota Point, Lake 
Superior northwestward ; and 
M. globularts, Salisb., found in the Alleghany Moun- 


tains from Pennsylvania southward. 


(8) Genus RHopopENDRON, L. (Azaleas, etc.) 


From a Greek word meaning ‘“‘ Rose-tree.”’ 


Flowers, showy, in terminal clusters. Corolla, deeply five- 
lobed (in 2. Rhoddra two petals are wholly separate) ; 
often slightly irregular (or in A. Rhodora very irregu- 
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lar); bell or funnel-form. Stamens, twice as many 
as the petals, or of the same number (or in 2. uudz- 
folium, five to seven). Stamens and style more or 
less exserted and declined, except in RR. méximum. 
Anther-cells, opening by a round pore at the end. 
Seed-case, free from the calyx. 


Leaves, chiefly alternate and entire. 


Fruit, five-celled, many-seeded. Seeds, scale-like. A 
capsule. 


Fig. 82,-Clammy Azalea. White Swamp Honeysuckle. 
Swamp Pink. 2. wiscdsum(L.), Torr. 


Flowers, appearing after the leaves, white or rose-color, 
very fragrant, very sticky, in clusters of six to twelve 
blossoms. Corolla, downy, funnel-form; tube about 
one inch long, nearly twice as long as the lobes. 
Calyx, minute. Stamens, five, slightly exserted from 
the tube. Axthers, nearly twice as long as in the 
Purple Azalea (R. nudzflorum). Style, much longer 
than the stamens. June, July. 


Leaves, one to two inches long, alternate or in groups of 
five to six at the ends of the branchlets, reverse egg- 
shape to lance-shape, smooth, except at the delicately 
bristle-fringed margins and mid-vein. Leaf-stem and 
branchlets, bristly. Apex, often tipped with a brown, 
hard point. 


Frutt, as above. 


Found, in damp woods and swamps from Canada to 
Florida and Arkansas, mostly near the coast. 
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A shrub four to seven feet high. <‘‘ Few flowers have 
been more valued and more frequently cultivated in Euro- 
pean gardens than this.” 


Var. glaucum (Pursh.), G., found from New England 
to Virginia, has paler and sometimes rough-hairy leaves. 


Var. nitidum (Lam.), G., found from the mountains of 
New York to Virginia, is a dwarf form with reverse- 
lanceolate leaves. 


Smooth Azalea. 2. arboréscens, Torr. 


Flowers, rose-color, very fragrant. Corolla, funnel-form, 
with the tube longer than the lobes; not at all or 
very slightly sticky. Calyx, conspicuous, as much 
as one sixth of an inch long, lobes oblong and acute. 
The five stamens and the style much exserted. Scales 
of the flower-buds large, yellowish-brown, and fringed. 
Blossoms, appearing after the leaves. May, July. 


Leaves, very smooth on both sides, shiny above; the 
edges delicately bristle-fringed. ranchlets, smooth. 

Fruit, as above. 

Found, from the mountains of Pennsylvania to North 
Carolina. 
A shrub ten to twenty feet high. 

Fig. 83.—Purple Azalea. Pinxter-Flower. 2. nudiflorum 
CL) Torr 


Flowers, one and one half inches across, very variable in 
color, white, pink, purple, buff, mottled; usually 


fragrant. Corolla, funnel-form. Tude (nearly one 


inch long), scarcely longer than the large lobes; 
downy, slightly sticky. Calyx, small and_ hairy. 


(CL) 


181 Fig. 82.—Clammy Azalea, R. viscdsum (L.), Torr. 
Fig. 83.—Purple Azalea. R. nudifldrum (L.), Torr. (a) Fruit. 
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Stamens, five to seven, twice as long as the tube, 
downy below the middle. Style, about three times 
as long as the tube. Alossoms, appearing with or 
before the leaves. April, May. 


Leaves, reverse egg-shape to reverse lance-shape, downy 
beneath. Young branchlets, hairy, and often in 
whorls. 


Fruit, as above. August. 


Found, in woods and wet land from Canada to Florida 
and Texas; common, especially southward. 
A crooked-stemmed, much branched shrub, with many 
varieties in cultivation. 


Var. polyéndra has ten to twenty stamens. 
Flame-Colored Azalea. 2. calendulaceum, Torr. 
This species differs especially in the following items : 


Flowers, one and one half to one and two thirds inches 
across, orange, changing to flame-color ; abundant, 
covering the bush as the leaves are appearing; not 
fragrant, not sticky. Corolla, with its tube shorter 
than the lobes. 


Found, from the mountains of Pennsylvania to Georgia. 
It has many varieties in cultivation. 


Fig. 84. eee Bay. Great Laurel. Rhododendron. 
RR. maximum, L. 

Flowers, very showy, one to two inches broad, rose color 
or nearly white, sometimes dotted with yellow, in 
large clusters of fifteen to twenty blossoms at the 
ends of the branches. Corolla, bell-shaped, slightly 
irregular. The ten stamens and the style rarely 
exserted. Flower-stem, somewhat sticky. July, 
August. 
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183 Fig. 84.—Great Laurel. (R. maximum, L.) (a) Flower. 
Fig. 85.—Rhodéra. (R. Canadense, B.S. P.) (4) Fruit. 
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Leaves, four to ten inches long, thick, alternate, mostly 
crowded at the ends of the branches, edge entire, 
dark and very smooth, and polished above, below 
paler, and often slightly rusty, the edges somewhat 
rolled. 


Fruit, as above. 


Found, not common in New England and New York; 
very common, especially along woody streams, in the 
mountains of Pennsylvania and southward, It is 
never found on limestone formations. 


A magnificently flowering evergreen six to twenty 
feet high, with irregular, straggling branches, and hard 
and very fine-grained wood. It is the glory of the woods 
and glens where it appears. It is often cultivated, and 
easily, if it is sheltered from the sun. 


Fig.85.—Rhodora. 2. Canadénse (L.), B.SP.,(R. Rhodora, Don). 


Flowers, about one inch in length, irregular, in terminal 
clusters of three to five stemless blossoms. Corolla, 
purplish-rose, with scarcely any tube, split into two 
parts, the back part with three lobes, the front part 
of two nearly or quite distinct petals. Calyx, small, 
persistent. The ten unequal stamens and the style 
the length of the corolla. Lvossoms, appearing before 
the leaves. April, May. 


Leaves, oblong to somewhat reverse egg-shape, pale, more 
or less downy. Sark, smooth and brown. 


Fruit, as above; oblong and downy. Seeds, oblong and 
winged. 


Found, in moist ground from Canada to the mountains of 
Pennsylvania. 
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A shrub one to three feet high, each stem divided 
into several branches; these, while still entirely leafless, 
bearing at their ends showy clusters of rosy blossoms. 


I remember the first Rhodora I ever saw; it was 
growing on a flat bit of land, close by the low bank of 
the Penobscot—a bush on fire, without a sign of green 
about it. 


“Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 
Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 
I never thought to ask, I never knew ; 
But in my simple ignorance suppose 
The self-same power that brought me there brought you.” 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
Lapland Rose Bay. A. Lappénicum, Wahl. 


Flowers, violet-purple, dotted, about two thirds of an inch 
across, regular, in terminal, leafy clusters of few blos- 
soms. Corolla, open, bell-shape. Stamens, five to 
ten, exserted. June, July. 


Leaves, evergreen, thick, crowded, about one half an inch 
long and half as wide, elliptical, alternate ; edge 
entire and revolute. Afex, blunt, roughened above 
and below with hollowed rusty scales. Branches, 
dotted, like the leaves, with rusty scales. 


Found, on the high mountain summits of New England 
and New York, and northward to the Arctic coasts. 


A thickly spreading evergreen shrub six to ten inches 
in height. 
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(9) Genus Lepum, L. 
Fig. 86.—Labrador Tea. LL. latfolium, Ait. 


Flowers, white, small, in terminal clusters of about twelve 
or more blossoms. Corolla, of five separate petals, 
spreading and reverse egg-shape. Ca/yx, minute. 
Stamens, five to seven. Axthers, opening by terminal 
pores. Sceed-case, not adherent to the calyx. May, 


July. 


Leaves, one to two inches long, oblong or narrow-oblong, 
alternate, entire, margins strongly rolled, persistent ; 
smooth above, very thickly covered beneath with a 
dense white or rusty wool. 


Fruit, oblong, pointed, five-celled, many-seeded, splitting 
from the base upward; a capsule. 


Found, in mountain woods and cold, damp ground from 
Pennsylvania to New England, westward and north- 
ward. 


A shrub one to three feet high, easily recognized by 
its woolly-lined leaves. The leaves are very astringent, 
and have been used as a substitute for tea. 


An introduced species found in Labrador and north- 
westward is ZL. palustre, L., with narrower leaves, ten 
stamens, and shorter fruit. 
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Fig. 86.—Labrador Tea. (L. latifélium, Ait.) (@) Fruit. 
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(10) Genus CLETHRA, Gronov. 
Fig. 87.—Sweet Pepper-Bush. White Alder. C. alnifola, L. 


Flowers, small, white, fragrant, in abundant terminal 
upright spikes from three to five inches in length. 
Corolla of five separate reverse egg-shaped petals. 
Calyx, whitish-downy, five-parted, persistent. SZa- 
mens, ten, usually exserted beyond the corolla. 
Anthers, arrow-shape. Style, slender, and _ three- 
cleft at the apex. Flower-stems, about one sixth of 
an inch long from the axil of a bract of about the 
same length, whitish-downy. Szed-case, not adherent 
to the calyx, but enclosed by it.) ga} 
August. 


Leaves, two to about three or more inches long, alternate, 
edge-toothed, but entire toward the base, strongly 
straight-veined, mostly smooth, reverse egg-shape to 
oval with wedge-shaped base. Leaf-stem, short and 
downy. 


Fruzt, rounded, enclosed in the calyx, three-celled, many- 
seeded. Seeds, angular. A capsule. 


Found, in swamps and low grounds from Eastern Canada 
to Georgia; most abundant near the coast. 


A shrub three to eight feet high, often in large 
patches, filling the air with its heavy odor. Its fragrance 
and late blooming, as well as its showy flower-spikes, 
make it deserving of a place in the garden. Its clusters 
increase in size under cultivation. It is highly prized in 


England. 
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Fig. 87.—Sweet Pepper-Bush. (C. alnifdlia, L.) 
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24. Family OLEACE. (Olive Fam.) 


Genus CuionAntuus, L. (Fringe-Tree.) 
From two Greek words meaning ‘‘ snow” and “‘ flowers.” 
Fig. 88.—Fringe-Tree. Old Man’s Beard. C. Virgsnica, L. 


Flowers, snow-white, in long, loose, drooping clusters. 
Petals, four, nearly an inch in length, very narrow, 
barely united at the base. Calyx, four-parted, very 
small, persistent. Stamens, two, very short. Styde, 
one, notched. Seed-case, free from the calyx, two- 
celled, with four young seeds (only a part ripening). 


April, June. 


Leaves, simple, opposite, three to six inches long, edges 
entire, smooth; outline oval to reverse egg- 
shape, very variable. Apex, pointed or sometimes 
rounded. 


Fruit, one half to two thirds of an inch long, oval, pur- 
plish, one-celled, one- to three-seeded ; a drupe. 


Found, along streams from New Jersey and Southern 
Pennsylvania, southward. 


A shrub six to ten feet high, or often a low tree; 
common in cultivation and very ornamental. The leaves 
are supposed to be useful as a tonic in fevers. 
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Fig. 88.—Fringe-Tree. (C. Virginica, L.) (a) Flower-cluster. (4) Fruit. 
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Genus Lictstrum, Tourn. 
Privet. [Z. vulgare, L.] 


Flowers, small, white, close, in upright pyramid-shaped 
spikes at the ends of the branches. Corolla, four- 
lobed. Calyx, small, minutely four-toothed.  Sva- 
mens, two. Seed-case, not adherent to the calyx. 


May, June. 


Leaves, simple, three quarters to two inches long, oppo- 
site, edge entire, lance-sshape and oval to reverse 
egg-shape, acute or blunt, very smooth, dark green, 


Fruit, rounded, in cone-shaped bunches, two-celled, two- 
to four-seeded, black, bitter, ripe in July; a berry. 


Found, in woods and thickets from New Jersey and New 
York to Virginia and westward. 


A shrub four to eight feet high, naturalized from 
Europe. It is cultivated for ornament, and in the form 
of low hedges. 


CLASS FIRST—ConrtTINvuEpD 


(Angiospéerme@) 


Division III 
PETALS MOSTLY LACKING 
(Apétalous) 
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25. Family LAURACE. (Laurel Fam.) 
Genus LinpEra, Thumb. (Spice-Bush.) 


From the name of a Swedish botanist. 


Fig. 89.—Spice-Bush. Fever-Bush. Benjamin-Bush. Wild 
Allspice. Z. Benzdin, Blume. 

Flowers, yellow, small, in almost stemless, lateral clusters, 
each cluster made up of several minor clusters of 
four to six flowers, with four early-falling scales at 
their base, appearing before the leaves. Corolla, 
lacking. Calyx, six-parted, the blossoms generally 
of two forms on different plants; the staminate with 
nine stamens in three rows, the inner lobed and with 
glands at their base; the pistillate with fifteen to 
eighteen undeveloped stamens in two forms. Stzy/e, 
one. Seed-case, round and not adherent to the 


calyx. March, April. 


Leaves, two to four inches long, simple, alternate, entire, 
wedge-shape to reverse egg-shape and oval, nearly 
smooth. | 


Frutt, red, reverse egg-shape, one-celled, one-seeded: a 
drupe. 


Found, from Ontario and New England southward in 
damp woods. 


An aromatic shrub six to fifteen feet high. The 
powdered berries have sometimes been used as a substitute 
for allspice, and the leaves for tea. 
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Fig. 89,—Spice-Bush. (L. Benzdin, Blume.) (a) Flower-clusters, 
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26. Family THYMELAZ. ACE. (Daphne Fam.) 
Genus Dirca, L. (Leatherwood.) 
Fig. 90.—Leatherwood. Moosewood. JD. padistris, L. 


Flowers, light yellow, three or four in a cluster at the 
sides of the branches, appearing before the leaves. 
Corolla, wanting. Calyx, tubular, without spreading 
lobes, its edge wavy or slightly four-toothed. Stéa- 
mens, eight, long and slender, alternating in length. 
Style, one, it and the stamens exserted. Seed-case, 
not attached to the calyx, one-celled, one-seeded. 
April. 


Leaves, three to four inches long, simple, alternate, entire, 
reverse egg-shape to oval. Afex, pointed or blunt. 
ase, sometimes slightly heart-shaped. Leaf-stem, 
short, and covering the leaf-bud at its base. Sark, 
fibrous, and remarkably tough. 


Fruit, about one half an inch long, oval, pointed, reddish, 
one-celled, one-seeded ; a berry-like drupe. 


Found, in damp woods from Canada to the Gulf. 


A much branching shrub, two to five feet high, with 
white wood, with bark that is leather-like in its toughness. 
“Tt has so great strength that a man cannot pull apart 
so much as covers a branch one half or one third of an 
inch in diameter.” Millers and others use it for thongs, 
and from the pliant branches baskets are made. The 
Indians used it for cordage. 
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Fig. 90.—Leatherwood. (D. paltstris, L.) 
Fig. 91.—Shepherdia. (S. Canadensis, Nutt.) 
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Genus DApune, L. (Mezéreum.) 
Mezéreum. Daphne. [D. mezéreum, L.] 


This species differs from the above chiefly in the fol- 
lowing items: 
Calyx, purplish-rose, rarely white, with four spreading 
lobes. Stamens and style, if present, not exserted. 
Leaves, lance-shape. 


found, escaped from cultivation in Canada, New York, 
and Massachusetts. Introduced from Europe. 


27. Family ELAZAGNACE. (Oleaster Fam.) 


Genus SHEPHERDIA, Nutt. (Shepherdia.) 
Fig. 91.—Shepherdia. S. Canadensis, Nutt. 


Flowers, very small, yellowish, nearly stemless, of two 
kinds on the same bush. Corolla, wanting. Calyx, 
four-parted. The staminate flowers with eight sta- 
mens, in lateral clusters; the Azstz//ade often solitary, 
with one s¢y/e, and with a one-seeded seed-case enclosed 
by, but not adherent to, the calyx. 

Leaves, one to two inches long, opposite, entire, oblong 
or egg-shape, beneath very white-downy and sprinkled 
thickly with rusty scales. Lvranchlecs, and flowers, 
also marked with rusty scales. 

Fruzt, size of a small pea, round or oval, yellowish-red, 
pulpy, sweetish, but not edible, one-celled, one-seeded, 
berry-like ; really an akene within the pulpy calyx. 

Found, from New York and Vermont westward and north- 
ward. 


A shrub three to six feet high, curious and ornamental. 
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28. Family LORANTHACE#. (Mistletoe Fam.) 


Genus PHorapENDRON, Nutt. (Am. Mistletoe.) 


From two Greek words meaning ‘‘ thief” and ‘‘ tree,” because of the mistletoe’s 
parasitical growth, 


Fig. 92.—American Mistletoe. PP. flavéscens, Nutt. 


Flowers, small, whitish, in spikes in the angles of the 
leaves, of two kinds, on separate plants. Corolla, 
wanting. Calyx, usually three-lobed. The stamzuate 
flowers with a sessile anther at the base of each lobe ; 
the fistzllate with a seed-case that is one-celled, one- 
seeded, and adherent to the calyx. 


Leaves, three quarters to one and a third inches in 
length, simple, opposite, entire, reverse egg-shape to 
oval. ase, slightly pointed or rounded, stemless, 
thick, fleshy, with three strong veins radiating from 
the base. Stem, brittle at the joints. 


Fruzt, round, white, the size of a small pea, in spikes and 
clusters, one-seeded; pulpy, the pulp very sticky; 
a berry. 


Found, from New Jersey to Southern Indiana and south- 
ward, growing firmly on the branches of various trees. 


A much-branching evergreen parasite, one to one and 
-ahalffeet high. Its propagation is by help of the sticky 
pulp, which holds the fruit to the bark where it falls, 
until the seed takes root. As the plant grows it feeds on 
the juices of the tree. 


In Scandinavian mythology it is recorded that Balder 
(the Scandinavian counterpart of Apollo) was proof 
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against anything whatsoever that had its source in either 
of the four elements, fire, air, earth, or water. But his 
enemy Loke, the Spirit of Evil, made an arrow out of 
mistletoe, which grows from none of these things, and 
with this arrow Balder was slain. 


The Druids held in the highest veneration whatever 
grew on the oak; especially they reverenced the mistletoe. 
When it was found, two fat bulls were sacrificed beneath 
it, and a priest, clothed in white, cut it down with a 
golden knife. 


Traces of the ancient esteem for the mistletoe are 
still found in old English and German customs, such as 
“kissing under the mistletoe,” and its various uses at the 
Christmas-time. Its sprays were supposed to have 
magical powers; they were used as charms. 


There is a tradition that the cross was made from the 
wood of the mistletoe, which up to that time was a large 
tree, but then was condemned to live. for evermore as a 
parasite. 


29. Family SANTALACE:. (Sandalwood Fam.) 
Genus PyruLaria, Michx. (Oil-Nut.) 


From a Latin word meaning ‘“‘ pear,” because of the shape of its fruit. 
Fig. 93.—Oil-Nut. Buffalo-Nut. P. padera, Miche. 


flowers, small, greenish, in short, terminal, few-flowered 
spikes. Corolla, wanting. Calyx, five-cleft, some- 
times of two kinds on separate plants. Staminate 
flowers, with five stamens opposite the sepals; fzstz/- 
late with the one style short and thick, and the seed- 
case adherent to the calyx, excepting at its flat 
summit, one-celled, and two- to four-seeded. May. 


Fig. 92.—American Mistletoe. (P. flavéscens, Nutt.) 
201 Fig. 93.—Oil-Nut. (P. pilbera, Michx.) 
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Leaves, two to three inches long, simple, alternate, entire, 
oblong to egg-shape, very veiny, minutely dotted. 


Fruit, about one inch long, pear-shaped, fleshy, crowned 
with the remains of the persistent calyx, one-celled, 
one-seeded ; drupe-like. 


Found, from the mountains of Pennsylvania to Georgia. 


A shrub three to twelve feet high, with every part, 
especially the fruit, flavored with an acrid oil. 


30. Family MYRICACEAE. (Sweet-Gale Fam.) 
Genus Myrica, L. (Bayberry, etc.) 


Flowers, solitary, under a scale-like bract, of two kinds: 
the staminate in oblong or cylindrical clusters; the 
pistillate axillary, in egg-shape, oval, or globular 
clusters. Corolla, lacking. Stamens, two to eight, 
somewhat united below. Seed-case, free, with two to 
eight scales at its base, and two thread-like, stigmas, 
one-celled, one-seeded. 


Leaves, simple, alternate, entire or toothed, fragrant, 
resinous-dotted under the lens. 


Fruit, one-celled, one-seeded, round to oblong, coated — 
with wax or with resinous grains; a dry, drupe-like 
nut. 


Fig. 94.\Bayberry. Wax Myrtle. J. cerifera, L. 


Flowers, the two kinds mostly on separate plants, the 
staminate clusters oblong, erect, less than one inch 
long, on the sides of the last year’s twigs, scattered ; 
the Azstellate clusters oval. May. 


Fig. 94.—Bayberry. (M. cerifera, L.) 
Fig. 95.—Sweet-Gale. (M. Gale, L.) 
203 Fig. 96.—Sweet Fern. M, asplenifdlia (L.) Banks, 
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Leaves, one and one half to three inches long, smooth, 
and shining on both sides. Apex, pointed or blunt, 
and tipped with the end of the mid-vein, entire or 
remotely toothed toward the apex. Leaf-stem, dis- 
tinct. 


Fruit, about one eighth inch in diameter, round and nut- 
like, greenish at first, then blackish, and when ripe 
crusted with whitish wax, clustered on short stems 
below the leaves, usually four to nine in a cluster, 
sometimes remaining in place for two or three years. 


Found, near the coast from Nova Scotia to Florida, and 
on Lake Erie, oftenest on dry, sandy soil. 


A compact, much-branching shrub, two to eight feet 
high, often growing in masses. ‘The wax of the gathered 
berries, when removed by soaking in boiling water, forms 
the ‘‘bayberry tallow” of commerce. 


“The production of myrica wax, or bayberry tallow, 
has been carried on to a somewhat large extent, mostly 
for the manufacture of candles and soap. Candles made 
from this wax, though quite brittle, are less greasy than 
others, are slightly aromatic, and are smokeless after 
snuffing. The wax is obtained by boiling the berries and 
then skimming the water. It saponifies readily with a 
solution of caustic potash, yielding a fragrant soap. Four 
pounds of berries yield about one pound of wax. 


Fig. 95.—Sweet-Gale. Dutch Myrtle. J Gale, Z. 


Flowers, the two kinds mostly on separate plants; the 
staminate clusters terminal, one inch or more in 
length, closely clustered; the fzstzVate clusters axil- 
lary, about one eighth of an inch in length, oval. 
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Leaves, three quarters to one and one half inches long, 
entire for about two thirds the length, sharp-toothed 
toward the apex, fragrant when crushed, appearing 
later than the flowers. Afex, blunt or slightly 
pointed. Leaf-stem, very short. 


Fruit, round, dotted; two-winged by two thick, egg- 
shaped scales, crowded in an oblong head; usually 
two to six nuts in each cluster. 


Found, on the borders of ponds from Canada and south- 
ward in the mountains, to Carolina. 


A branching shrub, three to five feet high. 


Fig. 96.—Sweet-Fern. JZ. asplenifolia (L.), Banks. 


Flowers, the two kinds often on the same plant, the 
pistillate forms in rounded clusters with the seed- 
cases surrounded by eight narrow, persistent scales. 
April, May. 

Leaves, one to six inches long, narrow, pointed, with 
large rounded, lobe-like teeth. 


Fruit, a small nut, egg-shape or oval, brown, in clusters, 
and clothed with the lengthened persistent scales. 
September. 


Found, in dry, poor, ground, often in large patches, from 
North Carolina northward and westward. 


A shrub, round-headed, one to two feet high, very 
aromatic when crushed. It is much used in some locali- 
ties, medicinally, for summer complaints and for bathing 
bruises, and in rheumatism. 


“The early colonists of Massachusetts, unfamiliar 
with the innocent qualities of the plant, tell how, in a 
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journey through the ‘wilderness’ from Boston to Con- 
cord, some of their number were made to faint by the 
powerful odor of the abundant sweet fern, growing in 
large patches along their way.”—RaLtpH WaLpo EMER- 
son in Adtlantzec Monthly of January, 1892. 


31. Family CUPULIFER. (Oak Fam.) 


Flowers, of two kinds on the same plant: the séaminate forms in long, 
slim clusters (or in the beech, in rounded clusters); the fzstz/ate, 
variously arranged. Seed-cases, two- to seven-celled, with one to 
two young seeds in each cell, but all disappearing in fruit excep- 
ting one cell and one seed. 


Leaves, simple, alternate, toothed or lobed. 


Fruit, one-celled, one-seeded ; clustered nutlets, or nuts, or acorns. 


GUIDE TO THE GENERA. 
(1) Bétula (Birch). (2) Alnus (Alder). (3) Corylus (Hazel-nut). 
(4) Carpinus (Hornbeam). (5) Quércus (Oak). (6) Castanea (Chestnut). 
(1) Genus BétuLa, Tourn. (Birch.) 


Flowers, the staminate forms in long, drooping, stemless 
clusters, golden in spring, appearing with or before 
the leaves, three blossoms and two small bracts to 
each shield-like scale; the pzstzlate forms in oblong 
or cylindrical stemmed clusters, two or three blossoms 
to each three-lobed bract. 


Leaves, simple, alternate, toothed. 
Fruit, clustered, broadly winged, scale-like, crowned with 
the two stigmas; a scale-like nutlet. 
Fig. 97.—Low Birch. 2. pumila, L. 


Flowers, the fzstillate forms in short, erect clusters; 
clusters of both forms about one half to three quarters 
of an inch long. 
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Fig. 97.—Low Birch. 


(B. pamila, L.) (qa) Fruiting cluster. 
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Leaves, one half to one and one third inches long, rounded - 
or wedge-shape, or sometimes egg-shape. Sark, 
brownish. 


Fruzt, with its wing mostly narrower than the rest of the 
nutlet. 


Found, in wet ground in Connecticut and New Jersey, 
and westward, and in the mountains of New England 
and northward. 


A shrub two to eight feet high. 


Dwarf Birch. JZ. glandulosa, Michx. 


Flower-clusters and fruzt, much as in the last. 


Leaves, reverse egg-shape to rounded, one half to three 
quarters of an inch long. 


Branches, marked with resinous, wart-like dots. 


Found, from the mountains of New England far north- 
ward. 


A shrub one to four feet high. 


B. papyrifera, var. minor, Tuck., is a low form of the 
‘Paper Birch,” six to nine feet high, found in the higher 
parts of the White Mountains. 
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(2) Genus Atnus, Tourn. (Alder.) 


Staminate flowers, in long, drooping clusters with three 
(sometimes six) blossoms, and four or five small 
bracts to each shield-shaped scale. Py%stzllate flowers, 
in oval or oblong clusters, with two or three blossoms 
to each fleshy scale. Scales and bracts, woody in 
fruit. 


Leaves, simple, alternate, toothed. 


Fruzt, in ‘‘cones,” sometimes winged, scale-like, clustered. 
A scale-like nutlet. 


Green Alder. Mountain Alder. 4. viridis, D. C. 


Pistillate clusters, one half to two thirds of an inch 
long, on slender stalk, appearing with the leaves. 
April. 


Leaves, two to four inches long, egg-shape to rounded 
and heart-shaped. 


Fruit, with a thin, broad wing. August. 


Found, along streams in the Alleghany Mountains to 
North Carolina, and from Western Massachusetts 
and New York westward and far northward. 


A shrub three to eight feet high. 
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Fig. 98.—Smooth Alder. 4. serulata, Willd. 


Flowers, appearing before the leaves; the staminate 
clusters two to three inches in length, forming droop- 
ing tassels of purple and gold, three to five together 
on short terminal foot-stalks; the fertile clusters 
usually from the same point, erect, three or four 
together, one quarter to one third of an inch long, 
but later enlarging to one third to one half inch long, 
and becoming hard and cone-like. March, April. 


Leaves, two to four inches long, often crumpled between 


the prominent veins, oval to reverse egg-shape. 


Base, acute or rounded, green above and below, 
sharp-toothed, sometimes double-toothed, mostly 
smooth, usually slightly downy on the veins beneath. 


Fruzt, wingless, egg-shape. September. 


Found, common in wet land from Massachusetts west- 
ward and southward. 


A shrub six to fifteen feet high, often forming thick 
clumps, the common alder southward. The wood, when 
large enough, is excellent for fuel. The charcoal from it 
is preferred to any other in compounding gunpowder. 


Speckled Alder. Hoary Alder. 4. incana, Willd. 


Flowers, with much the same aspect as those of the 
smooth alder. | 


Leaves, two to four inches long, egg-shape to broad oval. 
ase, rounded or slightly heart-shaped, or sometimes 
pointed, mostly downy and hairy beneath, sharp- 
toothed, sometimes double-toothed. 
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Fig. 98.—Smooth Alder. 
(z) Pistillate clusters. 


(A. serulata, Willd.) 
(4) Staminate clusters. (c) ‘‘ Cones,” 
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Fruzt, wingless, slightly margined, orbicular. 


Found, in wet land from Massachusetts westward and 
northward. | 


A shrub eight to twenty feet high ; the common alder 
northward. 


(3) Genus Corytus, Tourn. (Hazel-nut.) 


Probably from a Greek word meaning ‘‘helmet” from the bonnet-like covering 
of the nut. 


Flowers, appearing before the leaves, the staminate forms 
with eight stamens, in long, drooping clusters; the 
pistillate form, several from a scaly bud, each a 
single adherent seed-case tipped with the end of the 
calyx, with two side bractlets, a style, and two slender 
stigmas. April. 


Leaves, simple, alternate, toothed, folded lengthwise in the 
bud. 


Fruit, the size of a small marble, oval or rounded to 
oblong, bony, covered with a large, leafy, downy 
wrap with slashed edges, often in clusters; a bony 
nut. 


Fig. 99.—Wild Hazel-nut. C. Americana, Walt. 


Flowers, the staminate clusters two to three inches long, 
and two to five together. April. 


Leaves, three to six inches long, rather coarse, rough 
above, downy and hairy on the veins beneath, out- 
line variable from egg-shape to slightly reverse 
ege-shape. Leaf-stem, covered with glandular hairs. 


Fig. 99.—Hazel-nut. (C. Americana, Walt.) 
213 Fig. 100.—Beaked Hazel-nut. (C. rostrata, Ait.) 
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Fruzt, rounded, the wrap about twice the length of the 
nut, broad, with spreading and coarsely-toothed edge, 
opening down to the nut. September. 


Found, common, often forming clumps along the borders 
of fields and woods from Canada southward. 


A shrub four to eight feet high. Its nuts @are “of 
pleasant flavor, but inferior in quality to the English 
“filberts.” 


Fig. 100.—Beaked Hazel-nut. C. rostrata, Att. 


Flowers, the staminate clusters about one inch long, alone 
or in pairs. April. 

Leaves, much as in the preceding, but oftenest smaller— 
about three inches or less in length. 


Fruit, much as in the preceding, but with the wrap 
curiously lengthened into a long, tubular beak. 
September. 


found, trom Nova Scotia to New Jersey and westward, 
and in the mountains southward to Georgia. 


A shrub two to six feet high, much less common than 
the preceding. 


(4) Genus Carpinus, L. 


Fig. 101.—Hornbeam. Ironwood. Water Beech. Blue 
Beech. C Caroliniana, Walt. 


Flowers, the staminate form with several ,stamens in the 
axil of a-scale-like bract, in drooping clusters an inch, 
or usually less, in length at the sides of the branches ; 
the pistillate form in numerous pairs, spiked in a 
loose, terminal cluster, about two inches long. April, 
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Fig. 101.—Hornbeam. (C. Caroliniana, Walt.) (a) Fruit scales. 
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Leaves, usually three or four inches long, but with many 
smaller leaves of varying size on the same branch; 
nearly smooth, slightly hairy on the straight and 
distinct ribs, and in their angles. 


Fruit, in a loose, drooping cluster, with leaf-like, strongly 
three-lobed scales; dark, small, egg-shape, piaced in 
pairs base to base; clustered nutlets. October. 


Found, along streams and in swamps; quite common 
north, south, and west; southward often as a tree. 


A shrub (or sometimes a small tree) usually ten to 
twenty feet high, but in the southern Alleghany Moun- 
tains sometimes reaching a height of fifty feet. Its wood 
is white, very compact, and strong. 


(5) Genus QuErcus, L. 


Flowers, small, greenish or yellowish, the staminate form 
with a two- to eight-lobed calyx, and with three to 
twelve stamens, in slender, drooping clusters; the 
pistillate form with a seed-case containing three more 
or less complete cells, and six young seeds (only one 
of which develops), and with a three-lobed stigma— 
all in a scaly, bud-like wrap, which becomes the cup 
of the acorn. 


Leaves, simple, alternate. 


Fruzt, an acorn. 


Fig. 102.—Dwarf Chestnut Oak. Scrub-Oak. Q. Muhlendergii, 
Eng. var. humilis, Britton. (Q. prinoides, Willd. ). 


Leaves, three to four inches long, with large, or sometimes © 


small wavy teeth, usually four to eight on each side, 
light green and polished above, whitish or bluish, 


and fine downy beneath. Leaf-stem, one quarter to ~ 


three quarters of an inch long. 
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Fig. 102,—Dwarf Chestnut Oak. (Q. Muhlinbérgii, Eng. var. himilis, 
Britton.) 
Fig. 103.—Bear Oak, (Q. ilicifélia, Willd.) 
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Fruit, middle size, abundant, sweet, egg-shape. Cw, 
rounded, with small scales. September. 
Found, from Massachusetts westward and southward; 
not common. 
A shrub seldom, if ever, more than three or four feet 
in height; one of the smallest of the oaks. 


Fig. 103.--Bear Oak. Shrub Oak. Scrub-Oak. (2. ilicifoiia, 
Willd. 


Leaves, two to four inches long, with three to seven 
(usually five) angular, often bristle-tipped lobes, 
beneath downy, especially in the axils of the veins, 
and very silvery or grayish-white. Leafstem very 
variable in length. 

Frruzt, abundant, oval or egg-shape, about one half inch long, 
dark brown, marked lengthwise with pale lines. Cus, 
saucer-shape with a top-shaped base. September. 

Found, on barren and sandy soil from New England 
southward ; common. 

A much branching, straggling shrub three to eight 
feet high, often growing in masses; called “bear oak,” 
possibly from the liking of bears, when bears were 
common, for the abundant acorns. 


From Note-Book. 

February. Bear Oak. The silver-backed, little brown 
leaves still cling thickly to the crowded and scraggy 
branches. Most of the many acorns have fallen; a few 
cups remain in place. 


(6) Genus CastTAngEa, Tourn. (Chestnut. ) 
Fig. 104.—Dwarf Chestnut. Chinquapin. C. pumila, Mill. 


Flowers, yellowish-white, appearing later than the leaves. 
Calyx, mostly six-lobed; the staminate with eight 
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to twenty stamens, in drooping clusters two to three 
inches long; the pistillate, usually three together, 
in an oval, scaly, prickly wrap. 


Leaves, three to five inches long, sharp-toothed, promi- 
nently straight-veined, white-downy beneath. ase, 
usually blunt. 


Fruit, solitary, oval, pointed, about one half the size of 
the common chestnut, very sweet, not flattened, 
enclosed in a very prickly wrap about one and a half 
inches in diameter; a prickly-covered nut. October. 


Found, from New Jersey and Southern Pennsylvania 
south to Florida and west to Indiana and Texas. 


A spreading shrub (or sometimes a small tree) six to 
twelve feet high. 


32. Family SALICACEZ. 
Genus SALIx, Tourn. (Willow.) 


flowers, in long clusters, one flower to each entire-edged 
bract; the staminate and pistillate forms on separate 
plants; the staminate with two to ten (mostly two) 
stamens, the pistillate with ste short or wanting, 
and two short stigmas. 


Leaves, alternate, usually long, narrow, and pointed. 


Fruit, one-celled, many-seeded ; a capsule. 


Fig. 105.—Long-leaved Willow. |S. longifolia, Muhl. 


Leaves, very narrow-lanceolate, two to four inches long, 
tapering at each end, remotely sharp-toothed, nearly 
stemless. 


Found, growing in thick clumps along the coast from 
Maine to the Potomac; not common. 


Willow (Salicacee) 


5 thee 
Fig. 105.—Long-Leaved Willow. (S. longifolia, Muhl.) 
Fig. 106.—Prairie Willow. (S. himilis, Marsh.) 
(2) Staminate and pistillate flowers enlarged. 
Fig. 107.—Dwarf Gray Willow. (S. tristis, Ait.) 
Fig. 108.—Silky Willow. (S. sericea, Marsh.) 
Fig. 109.—Long-Stalked Green Osier. (S. petiolaris, Smith.) 
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A peculiar American species, about two feet high, 
very variable. 


Glaucus Willow. Bog Willow. S. dscolor, Mul. 


eaves, two to five inches long, one to nearly two inches 
wide, oblong or reverse egg-shape, pointed, unevenly 
toothed, teeth remote at the base, becoming finer 
and closer, and disappearing toward the apex. Leaf 
stem, one half inch or more in length. 


found, common in damp grounds from Canada to North 
Carolina; seven to fifteen feet high. 


Fig. 106.—Prairie Willow. |S. humilis, Marsh. 


Leaves, reverse lance-shape to oblong, pointed, or the 
lowest ones reverse egg-shape and obtuse; edge 
entire and often slightly rolled under, or “ crinkly,” 
very variable. Leaf-stem, distinct. 


found, common in dry fields; three to eight feet high. 


Fig. 107.—Dwarf Gray Willow.  S. sristis, Ait. 


Leaves, one to two inches, crowded, very narrow reverse- 
lanceolate, tapering to a very short /eaf-stem, edge 
entire and slightly wavy and somewhat rolled under. 
Apex, pointed or somewhat blunted, under surface 
often downy. 


found, common in dry ground, one to one and a halt 
feet high, downy, with the leaves often clustered at 
the ends of the branches. 


Fig. 108.—Silky Willow. Gray Willow. 5S. sertcea, Marsh. 


Leaves, two to three inches long, narrow lance-shape, 
taper-pointed, finely and evenly toothed, drying 
black, when young very silky. 
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Found, in low, wet ground, oftenest east of the Lakes; 
six to eight feet high. 


Fig. 109.—Long-Stalked Green Osier. S. petiolaris, Smith. 


Leaves, much as in the last, less liable to blacken in dry- 
ing, and less silky when young. 


Found, in low ground, oftenest west of the Lakes. 


A bush four to fifteen feet high. The little twigs are 
used in basket-making. 


S. argyrocarpa. Anders. 


Leaves, one to two inches long, tapering evenly toward 
both ends, margin wavy-toothed, and slightly rolled 
back. Leaf-stem, short. 


Found, in dense patches in high mountain ravines of New 
Hampshire and in Lower Canada and Labrador; 
one to two feet high. 


Mountain Willow. S. phylicifdlia, L. 


Leaves, two to three inches long, egg-shape to lance- 
shape, remotely and finely toothed, very smooth 
above and below. 


Found, in high ravines of the White Mountains, and on 
Mount Mansfield, Vermont; one to ten feet high. 


Fig. 110.—Sage Willow. Hoary Willow. S. céndida, Willd. 


Leaves, two to four inches or more in length, lance-shape 
or narrow lance-shape, mostly taper-pointed; edge 
entire or obscurely toothed at the apex, and rolled 
under ; densely white-downy beneath. 
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Found, in cold, wet ground from New Jersey westward 
and northward. 


A shrub two to six feet high, hoary, the new shoots 
white-woolly, the older shoots red. 
Fig. 111.—Heart-Leaved Willow. 8S. cordata, Muh. 


Leaves, long lance-shape, sharp-toothed or nearly entire, 
not blackening in drying. ase, pointed to heart- 
shape. Leaf-stem, one third to one half inch long. 


Found, very widely distributed in wet ground. 


The most variable of American species. 


Fig. 112.—S. balsamifera. Barratt. 


Leaves, with base broadly rounded, and usually somewhat 
heart-shaped. Leaf-stem, long and slender. 


Found, in wet land from Maine to Iowa, and northward, 
in clumps. 


Fig 113.—S. myrtilloides.  Z. 


Leaves, one to two inches long, reverse egg-shape to 
oblong, entire, blunt or slightly pointed, margin 
rolled under, smooth above and below. 


Found, in cold swamps in New Jersey, and from New 
England to Iowa, and northward. 


Bear-Berry Willow. 5S. Uva-ursi, Pursh. 


Leaves, sometimes elliptical and pointed, sometimes re- 
verse egg-shape and blunt; less than one inch long, 
slightly toothed, strongly veined, smooth and shining 
above. 


Found, abundantly over the high mountain summits of 
Northern New England and New York. 


Fig. 110.—Sage Willow. (S. candida, Willd.) 
Fig. 111.—Heart-Leaved Willow. (S. cordata, Muhl.) 
(2) Staminate and pistillate flowers enlarged. 
Fig. 112.,—Pear-Leaved Willow. (S. balsamifera, Barratt.) 
225 Fig. 113.—S. myrtilldides, L. (Two forms.) 
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A low or prostrate shrub, spreading thickly over a 
surface from one to two feet in diameter. 


Herb Willow. Arctic Willow. S. herbacee, L. 


Leaves, about one inch long, nearly round. Jase, heart- 
shaped, toothed, veiny, smooth, and shining. 


Found, on the high summits of the mountains of New 
England and far northward. 


The smallest of its family, with half underground 
creeping stems, and branches that seldom rise more than 
one or two inches above the surface. 


33. Family EMPETRACE:. (Crow-Berry Fam.) 


Genus Corima, Don. (Broom Crow-Berry.) 
From a Greek word meaning ‘‘ broom.” 
Fig. 114.—Broom Crow-Berry. C. Conrddit, Torr. 


Flowers, sometimes in the staminate and pistillate forms, 
and on different bushes; in terminal heads of ten to 
fifteen blossoms, each blossom in the axil of a scaly 
bract. Corolla, lacking. Stamens, three (rarely four), 
long and purple. Style, slender, mostly three-cleft. 
Seed-case, three- to four-celled, not adherent to the 
calyx. March, April. 


Leaves, evergreen, one quarter inch long, very narrow, 
almost line-like, short, crowded, margins entire and 
rolled under. 


Fruzt, round, minute, with three (sometimes four or five) 
small nutlets; a drupe. 


Crow-berry (fmpetracee) 
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Fig. 114.—Broom Crow-Berry. (C. Conrdadii, Torr.) 
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Found, in sandy barrens and in dry, rocky ground, 
mostly along the coast from New Jersey to New- 
foundland, also in the Shawangunk Mountains of 
New York. 


A much-branched evergreen heath-like shrub, six 
inches to two feet high. 


Genus Empetrum, Tourn. (Black Crow-Berry.) 
From two Greek words meaning “‘ upon ” and ‘‘a rock.” 
Black Crow-Berry. Z£. nigrum, L. 


Flowers, reddish, inconspicuous in the angles of the 
upper leaves, with scaly bracts. Corolla, lacking. 
Sepals, three. Stamens, three. Style, one very 
short, with six to nine rays. Seed-case, six- to nine- 
celled, not adherent to the calyx. May, June. 


Leaves, about one quarter inch long, evergreen, crowded, 
lapping each other and covering the branches. 


Fruit, round, black, a drupe with six to nine seed-like 
nutlets. 


Found, in Mount Desert and along the coast of Maine, 
in the high mountains of New York and New Eng- 
land, and far northward. 


A spreading and prostrate shrub with a stem one to 
four feet long. 


CLASS SECOND 


(Gymnosperme@) 
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34. Family CONIFERA. (Pine Fam.) 
Genus JunfpEerus, L. (Juniper.) 
Fig. 115.—Common J uniper. J. communis, L. 


Flowers, the staminate and pistillate forms usually on 
separate plants, in small clusters or cones at the 
sides of the branches. Corolla and calyx, lacking. 


Leaves, evergreen, five twelfths to three quarters of an 
inch long, line-like, stiff, sharp, grooved and whitened 
above, green and ridged below; in clusters (whorls) 
of threes. | 


Fruit, bluish-black, one quarter of an inch or more in 
diameter, with one to three bony, wingless, egg- 
shaped seeds, ripening the second year from 
flowering ; berry-like. 


Found, common on dry land from New Jersey to Canada 
and Wisconsin. 


An evergreen shrub, usually low and flat in large 
beds, with many spreading or drooping and rooting 
branches, yet sometimes rising six to eight feet in pyra- 
midal form. The sweetish, turpentine-flavored berries 
are medicinal—diuretic and stimulating. 
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Fig. 115.—Common Juniper. (J. comminis, 
i American Yew. (T. Canadénsis, Willd.) 
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Var. alpina, Gaud., is a prostrate form with leaves 
less spreading, and but one sixth to two sixths of an inch 
in length; found from Maine to Minnesota, and north- 
ward. 


Prostrate Juniper. JZ. Sabina, L., var. procumbens, Pursh. 


This variety differs from the preceding chiefly in the 
following items: 
Leaves, mostly opposite, a part awl-shaped and loose, the 
others scale-like and close to the branch and with a 
resinous gland on the back. 


Fruzt, on a short, curved stem. 


Found, on rocky banks, borders of streams, etc., from 
New England to Northern Minnesota, and north- 
ward. 


A prostrate or sometimes creeping shrub. 


Genus TAxus. (American Yew.) 
From a Greek word meaning a ‘‘ bow.” 


Fig. 116.—American Yew. Dwarf Yew. Ground Hemlock. 
T. Canadénsts, Willd. | 


Flowers, at the sides of the branches, the staminate and 
pistillate forms usually on separate plants; the. s¢a- 
mtnate form small and rounded, consisting merely of 
eight to ten stamens; the zs¢z/ate, solitary, consist- 
ing of an erect seed with a ring-like disk which ex- 
pands and becomes cup-like, and finally pulpy and 
drupe-like, nearly covering the nut-like seed. May. 


Leaves, evergreen, one half to two thirds of an inch long, 
line-like, stiff, sharp, flat, green above and below, 
arranged along the stem in two rows. 
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Fruit, red, about the size of a pea, slightly hollowed and 
open at the top, showing the black seed within: 
drupe-like. August, September. 


found, in shaded places, especially under other evergreens, 
from New Jersey westward and northward. 


A low, straggling evergreen bush two to three feet 
high, often forming broad, flat clumps. Its wcod is 
_yellowish-brown, tough, and elastic. It was often used 
by the Indians in making their bows. 


SHRUBS NOT ELSEWHERE NAMED. 


Prinus angustifdlia, Marsh. 

Prunus cuneata, Raf. 

Spirgea Virginiana, Britton. 

Rubus negléctus, Peck. 

Rubus Millspaughii, Britton. 
Rhododendron canéscens (Michx.), Porter, 


“ We see here a perpetuall Spring, 
A gallant flowering May, 
Which month is painter of the world, 
As some great Clerks do say. 
Rejoicesin God." .%. 
Who thus hath lent the strength, 
And eke inspirde thee with such grace, 
To end this worke at length ; 
And doubt not but herein thou hast 
Both pleaséd God and man : 
Happie art thou in doing this, 
Happie when thou began.”’ 


“Thomas Thorney, to his learned friend and loving brother in ; 
Art, M. John Gerard.” , 


(Quoted from Gerard’s Heréall, London, 1 597.) | 
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EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 
iE 


Shrubs, as distinguished from trees, are those species 
which, as a rule, do not spring from the ground with a 
single branching trunk. 


IT. 
THE FLOWER. 


(1) The flower, when complete, is composed of 
petals Fig. a (1); sepals, Fig. a (2); stamens, Fig. 6 (1), 
with jlament, Fig. 6 (2), and anther, Fig. 6 (3); peste, 
Fig. 6 (4), with seed-case, Fig. b (5); style, Fig. 4 (6), 
and stzgma, Fig. 6 (7). 


7. Stigma ; 

3. Anther net kf gi 4 
2, Filament - >, 6. Style 
1. Stamen _ 4 Pistil j 
"id 8. Seed-case ‘ 

Fig f 8. Receptacle 


These parts are supported by the receptacle, Fig. 
6 (8). The corolla (crown) is the circle of the petals; 
the calyx (cup) is the circle of the sepals. 

(2) The flower is pzstillate, when the pistil is present 
and the stamens are lacking; stamznate, when the sta- — 
mens are present and the pistil is lacking. 
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(3) The seed-case is free, when it is not attached 
along its sides to the calyx; adherent, when it is so 
attached. 

(4) The flower is termznal, when it is at the end of a 
branch; axzllary, when it springs from the base of the 
leaf-stem, z. e., from the ‘“axil” of the leaf. 


ITT. 
THE FRUIT. 


The fruit consists of the ripened seeds and their 
wraps. For the different kinds see the Fruit Guide, 


page 209. 
IV. 
THE LEAF. 


(1) A leaf is szmfle, when it is of one piece, Fig. d; 
compound, when there are two or more entirely distinct 
parts, called /eaffets on the one leaf-stem, Fig. ¢. 

A compound leaf is feather-shaped, when the leaflets 
are placed along the sides of the leaf-stem, Fig. c,; and- 
shaped, when all the leaflets radiate from the end of the 
leaf-stem, like fingers from the palm of the hand.* 

(2) The leaf is entre, when its edge is an even line 
without indentations; doothed, when it is set with an 
indefinite number of sharp or blunt teeth ; oded, when the 
indentations are deep and of a definite number, Fig. @. 


*NOTE 1.—Compound leaves may be once, twice, or three times compound. 
NoTE 2.—The leaflets of a compound leaf can be distinguished from a simple 
leaf by the absence of leaf-buds from the base of their stems. 
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(3) The leaf is xeedle-shaped, or line-shaped, when it is 
very narrow, or sometimes scarcely more than a line, e. g., 
Juniper and Yew; J/ance-shape, when it is much longer 
than wide, and gradually tapering to a point, e. g., most 
Willows ; zzversely lance-shape, when gradually tapering 
down instead of up; egg-shafe, when it is of the general 
shape of an egg, with the broadest part below the middle, 
but without regard to the form of the base and the apex, 
Fig. e,; dnversely egg-shape, when it is the shape of an 


egg, but with the broadest part above the middle: oval, 
with the broadest part at the middle. 

(4) The leaf at its apex may be focnted, taper-pornted, 
bristle-pointed (when it terminates in a bristle), Fig. d, 
blunt or rounded. : 

(5) The leaf at its base may be sguared, rounded, 
pornted, wedge-shape (when it tapers to a point by straight 
lines), or heart-shape, Fig. 

(6) The leaves as arranged upon the branch may be 
alternate, when they follow one another upon different 
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sides of the branch ; offoszte, when they are in pairs and 
on opposite sides of the branches; zzdetermznate, when 
they are closely crowded up and down the branches, e. g., 
Hudsonia and Yew. 


V. 


(1) Stepules are appendages of the nature of a leaf, 
but of various forms, found in some plants in pairs at the 
base of the leaf-stems, ¢. g., in the Rose. 

(2) Bracts are small appendages of the nature of a 
leaf, but of various forms, found oftenest in connection 
with, or just below, the calyx, e¢. ¢., in Leucdéthoé. 

(3) The ax of a vein or a leaf is the angle formed 
with another vein or with a branch. 


GLOSSARY: 
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Achénium or akene (see Fruit Guide, p. 29.) 


Adherent 

Alternate-leaved . 

Angiospérmz (plants whose ee 
are covered) 

Anther . 

Axil 

Axillary 

Berry (see Fruit Guide p. a) 

Bract 

Bristle-pointed 

Calyx 

Compound leaf 

Corolla 

Drupe (see Fruit Cade p. 29) 

Egg-shaped . 

Entire-edged 

Feather-shaped 

Filament 

Follicle (see Fruit aide p. ye 

Free : 

Fruit: ; : 

Gymnosperme (plants hort ee 
are naked) 

Hand-shaped 

Heart-shaped 

Indeterminate-leaved 

Inverse egg. or lance-shaped 

Lance-shaped 

Leaflet . 
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Leaflet (distinguished from leaf) . 

Legume (see Fruit Guide, p. 30) . 

Lobed . 

Needle-shaped 

Opposite-leaved 

Oval 

Persistent (coueinee in pee attet 
ripening) . 

Petal 

Pistil 

Pistillate 

Pollen (the contents of a anthers 
cells) 

Pome (see Fruit Gade p. a0) 

Receptacle 

Rounded 

Samara (see Fruit Guee p. 20) 

Seed-case 

Sepal 

Shrub (distinouached con fren) 

Simple leaf . 

Squared 

Stamen 

Staminate 

Stigma . 

Style 

Taper-pointed 

Toothed-edge 

Twice compound . 


Wedge-shaped 
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INDEX OF SHRUBS. 


The names of families are given in CAPITALS, of genera in SMALL CAPITALS, 
of species and varieties in ‘‘ roman type,” and synonyms in zéadics. The names of 
introduced species are enclosed by brackets. 


A PAGE 
: se ee Arrow-wood, Maple-leaved . J ig8 
ee SpA: ; ; : Ascyrum Crux Andre : : 45 
Alder, Black : : ; , 52 
stans . : : : 44 
Green : ; ; z chat A as” sh, Northern Prickly ; : 47 
See iene Tea AstMina driloba >) Vo ee 8 
Mountain . ; : - 209] 4 
zalea, Clammy . : ; . 79 
Smooth . ‘ ; ae clo 
Flame-colored . ‘ Re do 
Speckled . ; d ee 358) Pp 
‘ urplie ws”: : : Beh og oh) 
White ; R : ce yuroo 
; Smooth . : : Bent 6209) 
Wild. : : Bs te 
Alispice, Carolina , : eg Ee 
Wild. : : pre as B 
ALNus incana ; ; 2 2 2TO 
serulata . ; : . 210 | BAccHARIS halimifolia : PALES 
viridis : ; . | 2094 Barberry: & : : : : 38 
AMELANCHIER Canadensis. -* 108-) BDARBERRY i x : : 38 
var. alnifolia . 110| Bayberry. ' : : hs Voie 
var. oblongifolia, 110 | Bay, Rose. : : : mee! =f 
var, oligocarpa .  ‘IIO Sweet . : ; . 36 
spicata : . 10 | Beach Plum : ; . 82 
AMORPHA canéscens. 78 | Bear Oak . 3 ‘ : mes ist 
fructicésa : ; 78 | Beech, Blue. ; ‘ é .) PEA 
ANAGARDIACE® ... |... i: 70 eater seu GRE). Jam 
ANDROMEDA ligustrina . 169 | Benjamin-bush  . ‘ : A U4 
Mariana. . . 168| BERBERIDACEZZ. . . 38 
polifolia . ; . 166 | BéRBERIS [vulgaris]. ‘ : 38 
Andromeda, Marsh ; . 166 | B&TULA glandulosa : on ¥q208 
Privet ; y aako9 papyrifera var. minor . 208 
Angelica Tree. : ae pumila . : ; dy 4.206 
aan Ch MENareeaae. fo an cae Sh aah | Bilberry, Bag’ oi! 6 os 4. hy 
Bieta herent) |e) sewkiee dy Birch) Low . 0S ae eo ee 
ARALIA spinosa. : : $422.4 Black Alder. ; . ’ ; 52 
Arrow-wood ; ; . 133 | Blackberry, High. 4 : : 94 
Arrow-wood, Downy . : a (ehdo Sand , ; : ; 94 
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PAGE 
Blackcap. : : : 5 92 
Black Thorn ; : : : 84 
Bladder-Nut, American . : 68 
Blueberry, Common Low Paw tr, 
Common High . EOS 
Dwarf X : eee 
Low . é : PETS 
Swamp : : ¢ $4963 
Blue Tangle : : : a BO 
BUCKTHORN . : ; A 61 
Buckthorn, Alder-leaved . ; 62 
Carolina . : ; 62 
[Common] 62 
Lance-leaved . : 61 
Buffalo-Nut : : ‘ ..) 2200 
Burning-Bush : ' ‘ 58 
Bush Honeysuckle . ; Meee 20) 
Button-Bush Js ‘ iewise 
Cc 
_ Calico-Bush , : ; : sana Ga 
CALYCANTHACE AY 92) 23 Onto 
CALYCANTHUS. 12 At are 
CALYCANTHUS floridus . : UST 
levigatus  , ECS LIO 
nanus . ; Poe LTO 
CAPRIFOLIAC EAs la (Ae 8 a136 
Carolina Allspice . ; ; 2 eto 
CARPINUS Carolina ; Ree v6 
Cassandra. % E : dee 
CASSANDRA calyculata . : ean 7p 
CASTANEA pumila : : he oie 
CEANOTHUS Americanus ., 64 
ovatus : ‘ 5 64 
Ceanothus, Narrow-leaved . ; 64 
CULASTRA CH fia oie. ag 
CEPHALANTHUS occidentalis ere The 
Cherry, Choke, : aha 84 
Chestnut, Dwarf . t ‘ puts 
Chinguapin . : ‘ ; iit ers 
CHIONANTHUS Virginica so eetOO 
Chokeberry . ; nate eS TOO 
Choke-Cherry : j ; ; 84 
CISTACE Ale | Moi oo pa amen hee 
CLETHRA alnifolia : : eee Tale 
Cockspur Thorn . , : we 2406 


GCOMPOSET A 00 4 ae Gabe ape 


COMPOSITE 

CONIFER 

Coral-berry . 

CoREMA Conradii. 

CORNACE 

Cornel, Alternate-leaved 
Long-leaved 


Panicled . 
Round-leaved . 
Silky 
Cornel , : ; ‘ 3 
CORNUS alternifolia . 3 
asperifolia d 
candidissima , . 
circinata . : 5 
paniculata, by 
sericea , : : 
stolonifera . : 
CORYLUS Americana ., : 
rostrata . : fe 
Cranberry, Bush . 
Hishe. 
Tree , 


CRATZEGUS coccinea E 
var. macracantha 
var. mollis 

crus-galli 
[oxyacantha] 
parvifolia . 
tomentosa . 
uniflora 

Crow-berry, Black 

Broom ; r 

CROW-BERRY 

CROWFOOT 

CUPULIFERZ. 

Currant, Indian . 

Currant, Wild Black 

Wild Red 

Custard-A pple 


Dangleberry. 
Daphne 

DAPHNE 
DAPHNE Mezéreum 
Deerberry 


159 
198 
196 
198 
160 
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Devil's Walking-Stick . 
DIERVILLA trifida 
Dirca palustris 
Dockmackie 

Dogberry 

DOGWOOD 

Dogwood ; 
Alternate-leaved 
Long-leaved 
Panicled 
Poison , 
Round-leaved 
Silky 

Dutch Myrtle 


Eglantine 
ELA AGNACEA 
Elder, Common 
Potson 
Red-berried 
EMPETRACE 
EMPETRUM nigrum 
ERICACEZ 
EvOnyMmus Americanus 


atropurpureus . 


iL 


False Indigo 
fern, Sweet. 
Fever-Bush . 

Fly Bracted . 
Honeysuckle . 
Mountain 
Swamp . 

Fringe-Tree . 


G 


Gale, Sweet . 

GAYLUSSACIA Preciveea 
dumosa 
frondosa 
resinosa 


GINSENG . 


Gooseberry, Common Wild 3 


Missouri 
Prickly 


205 
194 
149 
146 
148 
148 
1g0 


204 
159 
158 
159 
106 
124 
114 
116 
II4 


Gooseberry, Round-leaved 
Swamp 

Ground Hemlock . 

Groundsel Tree 

Guelder Rose 


H 


HAMAMELIDE 
Hamamélis Virginica 
Hardhack 

Haw, Black. 

Red: =. . 
[Hawthorn, English] 
Hazel-Nut, Beaked 

Wild . 
HEATH 
Hemlock, Ground . 
Flercules Club 
Highwater Shrub 
Hobble-Bush 
HOLLY 
Holly, Mountain . ; : 
HONEVSUCKLE) % : 
floneysuckle-Bush 


Fly : 
Tartarian 
White Swamp . 
Hop Tree 
Hornbeam 


Huckleberry, Box 
Common Black 
Dwarf 
Squaw 
Hudsonia 
HUDSONIA erieaiies 
tomentosa . 
HYDRANGEA arborescens 
Hydrangea, Wild 
HYPERICACE 
HYPERICUM densiflorum 
Kalmianum 
prolificum 


I 


{Lex glabra . 
levigata 
mollis . 
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{LEx montana 
monttcola 
verticillata 

Tlex, Soft 

ILICINEA 

Indian Currant 

Indigo False 

Inkberry 

Ironwood 

Itea 

ITEA Virginica 

IvA frutéscens 

Ivy, Poison . 


June-Berry 
Juniper, Common 
Prostrate 


JUNIPERUS communis 
var. Alpina 
Sabinavar., procumbens 232 


KALMIA angustifolia 


glauca 
latifolia . 
Kinnikinnik 


Labrador Tea 
Lambkill 
Lapland, Rose Bay 
LAURACE 
LAUREL 
Laurel, Great 
Mountain. 
Pale 
Sheep 
Swamp 
Lead-Plant . 
Leather-Leaf 
Leatherwood 
LEDUM latifolium 
[palustre] . 
LEGUMINOS 
Leucothoé 


LEUCOTHOE racemosa . 
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174 
126 


186 
176 
185 
194 
194 
4 Bowens the 
174 
176 


36 
78 
171 
196 
186 
186 
78 
169 
169 


[LictsTRUM vulgare] . 


L{NDERA Benzoin 
LONICERA certlea 
ciliata . 


involucrata . 
oblongifolia 


Tartarica 


Loranthaceze 


MADDER . ® 
MAGNOLIACEe 
MAGNOLIA 

Magnolia, gldéuca . 


M 


Virginiana 


| Magnolia, Small , 


Maple, Mountain . 
Marsh Elder 

May Cherry . 
Meadow-Sweet 
MENZIESIA glabella 


globularis . 


Mezereum 
MISTLETOE 


Mistletoe, American 


Moosewood ., 


Mountain Maple . 


Myrica asplenifolia 


cerifera . 
Gale 
MYRICACEZ 


NEMOPANTHES /ascicularis . 
mucronata 


New Jersey Tea . 
Nine-Bark 


OAK . 
Oak, Bear 


Dwarf Chestnut . 


Poison . 


Scrub (Q. illicifolia) 


N 


' 


Scrub (Q. M. var. humilis) . 


Old Man’s Beard . 
OLEACEA¢ 


ee 


fa 


AK. 
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OLEASTER 
Oil-nut 

OLIVE 

Osier, Long-stalked 


z 

Papaw . 
PAPAW 
Pepper-Bush, Sweet 
PHORADENDRON flaveéscens . 
PHYSOCARPUS opulifélius 
PINE . 
Pinxter-flower 
Plum, Beach 

Canada 

Horse 

Wild . 
Poison Ivy . 

Oak . 

Sumach ; 
Prickly Ash, Northern. 

[ Privet] 4 : 
PRUNUS aivechnasenas ; 
Americana 
angustifolius 

cuneata 
maritima 
pumila 
[spinosa] . 
Virginiana 
PTELEA trifoliata . 
PULSE 
PYRULARIA pubera 
PYrus arbutifolia ‘ . 
s var, melanocdrpa 
nigra 


Q 


QUERCUS ilicifolia 
Muhlenbergii, Bie. var. 
himilis, Britton 


R 


RANUNCULACEE . 
Raspberry, Black 
Purple-flowering 
Wild Red . 
Red Haw 


PAGE 
198 
200 
1gO 
223 


38 


38 
188 
199 


230 


1gO 


233 | 
233 | 


200 
100 
102 


104 


Red Osier 
Red-root 
RHAMNACEA | 
RHAMNUS alnifolia 
Caroliniana , 
[cathartica] . 
lanceolata 
Rhododendron 
RHODODENDRON Sipe an 4 
calendulaceum . 
Canadénse 
canéscens . 
Lapponicum 
maximum , 
nudiflorum 
var. polyandra 
Rhodora 
viscosum 
var. glaucum . 
var. nitidum . 
Rhodora 
RHUS aromatica 
Canadénsis . 
copallina 
glabra 
radicans 
toxicodéndron 
typina. 
venenata 
Vérnix 
RIBES Cynosbati . 
fldridum 
gracile 
lacustre 
oxycanthoides 
rotundifolium . : : 
rubrum, var. subglandu- 
losum 
ROCK-ROSE 
Rosa blanda 
Carolina 
[rubiginosa | 
humilis 
lucida 
nitida . 


ROSACE ; : : 
Kose Bay 5. . ‘ ° 


182 
180 
182 
184 
233 
185 


180 
182 


179 
180 
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PAGE 

Rose, Bland. , : ‘ i 98 
Carolina. : : : 98 

Low . : ° . . 97 
Shining, : : : 97 
Swamp ‘ : : : 98 
Wild . 5 : : ; 98 
ROSE . : ; : ; : 80 
Rosemary . ; : : es cc) 
RU BIACE AS 9 note Be Reus eae 
RuBUS cuneifolius : : ; 94 
negléctus . : : ona edn 
Millspaughii . : ee a: 
occidentalis ‘ ; : g2 
odoratus . . : 3 go 
strigosus . : : : g2 
villdsus . . ; 94 

var. Ponte ; 5 94 

RU : ; . F : 47 


RUTACE . ° : ° 47 


| Scrub Oaks (see Oak) , 


Service Tree 
Shad-Bush . 
Sheep-Laurel 


, 


SHEPHERDIA Canadénsis 


Shrub Yellow-Root 
Shrubby Trefoil . 
[Sloe (P. spinosa) | 
Sloe (V. prunifolium) 
Smooth Winterberry 
Snow berry 
Snowball 
SOAPBERRY 
Spice-Bush , 
Spindle- Tree 
SPIRZA corymbosa 
salicifolia 
tomentosa 
Virginiana 
Spirea, Birch-leaved 
Spoonwood 
Squaw Luckisbee 
STAFF-TREE 
Stag-Bush 
Stagger-Bush 
STAPHYLEA trifolia 
Steeple-Bush 
Strawberry-Bush . 
Sumach, Dwarf 
Mountain 
Smooth . 
Stag-horn 
Sweet 
Poison 
SUMACH 
Swamp Laurel 
Swamp Pink 
Sweet-Bay 
Sweet-Brier . 
Sweet-Fern . 
Sweet-Gale . 
SWEET-GALE . 
Sweet-scented Shrub 


N) 

Saint Andrew’s Cross . ; ; 45 
ST.-JOHN’S-WORT . 44 
Saint-John’s-wort, Shrubby ee 44 
Saint-Peter’s-wort ; 5 5 44 
SALICACH Al cogs sy ese e 
SALIX argyrocarpa : : ees 
balsamifera : : eee 
candida <. : : eae 
cordata ; ; ; Seiad 
discolor . : : me. 
herbacee . : , none S 
htmilis ; : sean 
longifolia . A : 7) 
myrtilloides , < at a oe 
petiolaris . ; : eo 
phylicifolia ‘ g ot es 
sericea 3 ; : plan a 
tristis. : : : Sep bs) 
Wiyacirsh sont! : oA, 
SAMBUCUS Canadensis . : Ma os ete 
Faceiiosa hie ts ; 132 
SANTALACEA ; ; ; ees eOO 
SANDAL-WOOD 200 
SAPINDACEZ . 66 
SAXIFRAGACEA III 
SAXIFRAGE III 


SYMPHORICARPOS occidentalis 


orbicularis 
racemosus 


var. pauciflorus . 


vulgaris 
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Tartarian Honeysuckle 
Taxus Canadensis 
Tea, Labrador 
New Fersey. 
Thimbleberry ; , ; 
| Thorn, Black (P. spinosa) ] 
Thorn, Black (C. tomentésa) 
Cockspur . 
Dwarf 
Pear , 
Scarlet-frurted . 
White 
THYMELAACE 
Toothache Tree 
Trefoil, Shrubby . 


V 


Vaccinium Canadénse. 

ceespitésum 

var. cuneifolium 
corymbosum 

var. atrococum 
myrtilloides 
ovalifolium 
Pennsylvanicum . 


var. angustifolium . 


var. nigrum 

staminéum . 
uligindsum . 

/ 
vacillans 

VIBURNUM acerifolium . 

. Ne 
cassinoides , 
dentatum 
lantandides . 
molle . 
nudum 
, 
opulus 

een 
paucifolium 
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149 
232 
186 
64 
92 
84 
106 
106 
108 
106 
104 
104 
196 
47 
50 


162 
164 
164 
163 
163 
164 
164 
162 
162 
162 
160 
164 
163 
138 
142 
138 
134 
140 
140 
134 
136 


VIBURNUM prunifolium 
pubéscens 

Viburnum, Few-flowered , 
Soft 


W 


Waahoo 
Wax Myrtle 
Wayfaring Tree, American 
Willow, Arctic 
Bear-Berry 
Bog 
Dwarf Gray 
Glaucus . 
Gray 
Heart-leaved , 
Herb 
floary 
Long-leaved 
Mountain : ¢ 
Prairie 
Sage 
Silky ; 
WILLOW . : : ( 
Winterberry 
Smooth 
Witch Hazel 
WITCH HAZEL 
Withe-rod (V. cassinoides) 
(V. nidum) . 
Wolf-Berry . 


x 
XANTHORHIZA apifolia . 
XANTHOXYLUM Americanum 

Y 


Yellow-Root, Shrub 
Yew, American : 
Yew, Dwarf ° . 
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142 
140 
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58 
202 
134 
226 
224 
222 
222 
222 
222 
224 
226 
223 
220 
223 
a2ae 
223 
222 
220 

52 

54 
118 
118 
142 
140 
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Books for the Country 


NATURE STUDIES IN BERKSHIRE. By JoHN CoLEMAN ADAMS, 
With 16 illustrations in photogravure from original photographs 
by ARTHUR ScoTr. 8°, gilt top, $4.50. Popular edition, illus- 
trated, 8°, $2.50. 


““The book on the whole is a sane and sympathetic tribute to nature, a tribute 
Sey is much enhanced by the accompanying beautiful photographs.’’—Chzcago 
vibune, 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. Notes and Suggestions on Lawns 
and Lawn-Planting, Laying out and Arrangement of Country 
Places, Large and Small Parks, etc. By SAMUEL PARSONS, Jr., 
Ex-Superintendent of Parks, New York City. With nearly 200 
illustrations. Large 8°, $3.50. 


‘Mr. Parsons proves himself a master of his art as a landscape gardener, and 
this superb book should be studied by all who are concerned in the making of 
parks in other cities,” —Phzladelphia Bulletin. 


LAWNS AND GARDENS. How to Beautify the Home Lot, the 
Pleasure Ground, and Garden. By N. JONSSON-ROSE, of the 
Department of Public Parks, New York City. With 172 plans 
and illustrations. Large 8°, gilt top, $3.50. . 


‘*Mr. Jonsson-Rose has prepared a treatise which will prove of genuine value to 
the large and increasing number of those who take a personal interest in their 
home grounds. It does not aim above the intelligence or esthetic sense of the 
ordinary American citizen who has never given any thought to planting and to 
whom some of the profounder principles of garden-art make no convincing ap- 
peal.’’—Garden and Forest. 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS. For Garden, Lawn, and Park Planting. 
By Lucius D. Davis. With over Ioo illustrations. 8°, $3.50. 


‘Mr. Davis writes with authority upon his chosentheme. . . . The book is 
full of information upon the subject of which it treats, and contains many sugges- 
tions that will prove helpful.’’—V. Y. Times. 


THE LEAF COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK AND HERBARIUM. 
An aid in the preservation and in the classification of specimen 
leaves of the trees of Northeastern America. By CHARLES S. 
NEWHALL. Illustrated. 8°, $2.00. 


“The idea of the book is so good and so simple as to recommend itself at 2 
glance to everybody who cares to know our trees or to make for any purpose a col- 
lection of their leaves.’’—WV. Y. Critic. 


THE WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE. By Mrs. S. B. HERRICK. 
Fully illustrated. 16°, $1.50. 


“A dainty volume . . . opens upa whole world of fascination . , . full 
of information.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


THE HOME LIFE OF WILD BIRDS. A new method of the study 
and photography of birds. By FRANCIS H. HERRICK. With 141 
illustrations from life. 4°, net, $2.50. 

Mr. Herrick has perfected an invention that brings the birds beneath his eye, 
and beneath the eye of his camera, in a way hitherto unheard of. At an actual 


distance of about 2 feet from the nest, the author and his camera stand. From that 
point of vantage they watch and record every movement of the bird family, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 West 23d St., New York 


Books for the Country 


OUR INSECT FRIENDS AND FOES. How to Collect, Preserve 
and Study Them. By BELLE S. CRAGIN. With over 250 illus- 
trations. 8°, $1.75 

“Although primarily intended for boys and girls, it can hardly fail to enlist the 
aid of the older members of the family ; and for the amateur collector of all ages 


who has all the requisite enthusiasm but lacks a practical knowledge of the art of 
preserving specimens, it should receive a warm welcome.’’— Commercial Advertiser. 


AMONG THE MOTHS AND BUTTERBFLIES. By Jurra P. BatL- 
LARD. Illustrated. 8°, $1.50. 
“The book, which is handsomely illustrated, is designed for oung readers, 


relating some of the most curious facts of natural history ina singularly pleas- 
ant and instructive manner.’’—/V, Y, Tribune 


BIRD STUDIES. An account of the Land Birds of Eastern North 
America. By WILLIAM E. D. Scorr. With 166 illustrations 
from original photographs. Quarto, leather back, gilt top, in a 
box, et, $5.00. 

‘““A book of first class importance. . . .: Mr. Scott has been a field naturalist 
for upwards of thirty years, and few cheater have a more intimate acquaintance 


than he with bird life. His work will take high rank for scientific accuracy and 
we trust it may prove successful.’”’—London Speaker. 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE NORTHEASTERN STATES. Drawn 
and carefully described from life, without undue use of scientific 
nomenclature, by ELLEN MILLER and MARGARET C. WHITING. 
With 308 illustrations the size of life. 8°, zet, $3.00. 


‘“ Anybody who can read English can use the work and make his identifica- 
tions, and, in the case of some of the flowers, the drawings alone furnish all that 
is necessary. . . . The descriptions are as good of their kind as the drawings 
are of theirs,”—lV. Y. Times. 


THE SHRUBS OF NORTHEASTERN AMERICA. By CHARLES 
S. NEWHALL. Fully illustrated. 8°, $1.75. 


“This volume is beautifully printed on beautiful paper, and has a list of 116 
illustrations calculated to explain the text. It has a mine of precious informa- 
tion, such as is seldom gathered within the covers of such a volume,’’—Baltimore 
Farmer. 


THE VINES OF NORTHEASTERN AMERICA. By CHaARLEs S. 
NEWHALL. Fully illustrated. 8°, $1.75. 


‘““The work is that of the true scientist, artistically presented in a popular 
form to an appreciative class of readers.’’—7he Churchman. 


THE TREES OF NORTHEASTERN AMERICA. By CHartes S. 
NEWHALL. With illustrations made from tracings of the leaves 
of the various trees. 8°, $1.75. 


‘“We believe this is the most complete and handsome volume of its kind, and 
on account of its completeness and the readiness with which it imparts informa- 
tion that everybody needs and few possess, it is invaluable.”’—Binghamton Repub- 
lican. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 West 23d St., New York 
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